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SIR  NICHOLAS  CAREW. 

.NICHOLAS,  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  junior  lines  of  the  ancient  baro- 
nial House  of  Carru,  or  Carew,  of  Devonshire,  was  settled  at 
Beddington,  in 'Surrey,  on  considerable  property  acquired  by 
marriage  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  him  the 
gentleman  whose  portrait  is  here  presented  was  fifth  in  descent. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Carew,  a  Knight  Banneret, 
and  Lieutenant  of  Calais,  by  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Oxenbridge,  of  Ford  in  Sussex,  and,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  1520,  inherited  from  him  estates  in 
Surrey,  which  had  gradually  increased  to  so  vast  an  extent  that  it 
is  still  traditionally  reported  in  the  neighbourhood. of  his  family 
mansion  that  he  might  have  ridden  ten  miles  from  it  in  any 
direction  without  quitting  his  own  land.  Thus  personally  powerful, 
descended  from  a  family  already  well  known  to  the  Crown,  which 
most  of  his  nearest  ancestors  had  served  either  in  the  Court  or 
State,  and  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  high  spirit,  he  fell  as  it 
were  naturally  into  that  glittering  train  which  the  chivalrous 
character  of  the  early  years  of  Henry's  reign  attracted  to  the  person 
of  the  Monarch,  and  presently  acquired  considerable  favour. 

He  was  appointed,  about  the  year  1518,  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Privy  Chamber,  an  office  of  which  the  name  only  now  remains  in 
the  royal  household,  but  which  was  then  invested  with  equal 
trust  and  dignity ;  and  was  soon  after  employed  by  Henry  in 
transacting  some  affairs,  probably  relating  to  military  matters,  at 
Paris.  There,  during  a  residence  of  several  months,  the  elegant 
manners  and  fashions  of  that  court  are  said  to  have  inspired  him 
with  a  disgust  to  the  comparative  rudeness  of  his  own,  which  on 
his  return  he  declared  on  several  occasions  with  a  plainness  so 
: offensive  to  the  high  nobility,  and -to  the  King  himself,  that 
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SIR  NICHOLAS  CAREW. 

Henry  resolved  to  remove  him  from  his  person,  and  commanded 
him  to  repair  to  Ruysbanc,  in  Picardy,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
English,  of  which,  to  save  the  appearance  of  disgrace,  he  was 
appointed  governor.  This  umbrage  however  was  transient,  for  in 
1521  he  had  so  completely  regained  the  good  graces  of  his  master 
as  to  obtain  the  high  distinction  of  the  Garter,  and  in  1524  was 
raised  to  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  nominated  Lieu- 
tenant of  Calais.  A  living  writer  of  much  respectability  has,  by 
a  strange  anachronism,  ascribed  these  promotions  to  the  influence 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  related  to  him,  through  a  common 
ancestor,  the  Lord  Hoo  and  Hastings;  but  Anne  was  then  a 
child,  and  probably  wholly  unknown  to  the  King,  to  whom  she 
was  not  married  till  1532. 

He  now  approached  to  the  station  of  a  favourite :  was  Henry's 
constant  companion  in  all  the  splendid  and  romantic  sports  of  his 
court;  administered  successfully  to  his  pleasures,  and  was  not 
without  some  secret  share  in  his  counsels.  Fifteen  years  had  thus 
passed  in  unremitting  favour,  when  in  December,  1538,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested;  charged  as  a  party  with  Henry  Courtenay, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  other  eminent  persons,  in  a  design  to 
depose  the  King,  and  to  place  Cardinal  Pole  on  the  Throne ;  and 
was  beheaded  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  following  year. 

History  affords  us  very  little  information  on  the  subject  of  this 
mysterious  plot,  and  yet  less  of  the  part  which  Carew  was  alledged 
to  have  taken  in  it,  and,  in  the  absence  of  regular  and  correct 
intelligence,  invention  and  conjecture  will  ever  be  at  work  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Thus  Fuller  says,  to  use  his  own  quaint 
terms,  that  "  tradition  in  the  family  reporteth  how  King  Henry, 
then  at  bowls,  gave  this  Knight  opprobrious  language,  betwixt 
jest  and  earnest,  to  which  the  other  returned  an  answer  rather 
true  than  discreet,  as  more  consulting  therein  his  own  animosity 
than  allegiance.  The  King,  who  in  this  sort  would  give  and  not 
take,  being  no  good  fellow  in  tart  repartees,  was  so  highly  offended 
thereat,  that  Sir  Nicholas  fell  from  the  top  of  his  favour  to  the 
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SIR  NICHOLAS  CAREW. 

bottom  of  his  displeasure,  and  was  bruised  to  death  thereby. 
This  was  the  true  cause  of  his  execution,  though  in  our  chronicles 
all  is  scored  on  his  complying  in  a  plot  with  Henry,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  Henry  Lord  Montague."  Lord  Herbert,  who  seems 
to  have  told  all  that  could  be  gathered  on  the  subject,  informs  us 
that  these  two  noblemen  were  found  guilty  before  Thomas  Lord 
Audley,  "  for  the  present  sitting  as  High  Steward  of  England," 
and  that,  "  not  long  after,  Sir  Edward  Nevile,  Sir  Geoffery  Pole, 
two  priests,  and  a  mariner,  were  arraigned,  and  found  guilty  also, 
and  judgment  given  accordingly.  The  two  lords  and  Nevile  were 
beheaded ;  the  two  priests  and  mariner  hanged  and  quartered  at 
Tyburn,  and  Sir  GeofFery  pardoned."  Having  thus  particularised, 
even  to  the  meanest,  a  number  of  the  conspirators  who  were 
convicted  under  some  form,  at  least,  of  judicial  proceeding,  the 
noble  writer  immediately  adds  "  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  also,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  King,  for  being  of 
council  with  the  said  marquis,  was  beheaded."  It  should  seem 
then  that  Carew  was  brought  to  no  trial.  Lord  Herbert 
concludes,  "  The  particular  offences  yet  of  these  great  persons 
are  not  so  fully  known  to  me  that  I  can  say  much :  only  I  find 
among  our  records  that  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Secretary,  then  at 
Brussels,  writing  of  their  apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  then 
his  Highness's  Ambassador  in  Spain,  said  that  the  accusations 
were  great,  and  duly  proved ;  and  in  another  place  I  read  that 
they  sent  the  Cardinal  money."  Hollingshed  tells  us  that  Sir 
Nicholas,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  "  made  a  godly  confession  both 
of  his  fault  and  superstitious  faith."  He  had  been  throughout  his 
life  a  steady  professor  of  the  faith  of  the  Romish  church,  and  this, 
whatever  were  the  offences  for  which  he  suffered,  doubtless  added 
no  small  weight  to  them. 

Sir  Nicholas  Carew  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Lords  Darcy  of  the  North,  to 
whose  House,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  allied.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  at  length  heir,  of  Sir  Thomas  Bryan, 
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son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Bryan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  had  by  her  one  son,  Sir  Francis,  and  four  daughters  ; 
Elizabeth,  wife  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hall;  Mary, 
married  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  second  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Darcy 
of  the  North;  Anne,  first  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  of 
Paulersperry,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  secondly  to  Adrian 
Stokes ;  and  Isabella,  to  Nicholas  Saunders,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Saunders,  of  Ewell  in  Surrey,  cofferer  to  Queen  Mary. 
Sir  Francis  recovered,  probably  through  the  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  and  who  graced  his  fine  man- 
sion at  Beddington  with  the  fearful  honour  of  more  than  one 
visit,  a  great  part  of  the  estates  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
attainder  of  his  father.  He  died  a  bachelor,  and  bequeathed 
them  to  his  nephew  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  youngest  son  of 
his  sister  Anne,  directing  him  to  assume,  as  he  did,  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Carew.  The  descendants  of  the  elder  line  from  that 
gentleman  became  extinct  in  a  female,  Catherine  Carew,  who  died 
in  1769,  when  the  estates  passed,  under  a  settlement  made  by  the 
will  of  her  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Hacket  Carew,  Baronet,  first,  to 
the  heir  male  of  the  Fountaynes,  of  Melton  in  Yorkshire,  secondly, 
to  that  of  the  family  of  Gee,  of  Orpington,  in  Kent,  each  descended 
by  female  lines  from  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Both  these 
remainders  have  now  failed,  and  the  estates  are  possessed  by  the 
relict  of  the  late  Richard  Gee,  Esq.  whose  elder  brother  assumed 
the  surname  of  Carew,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
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JAMES  HAMILTON, 

EARL  OF  ARRAN,  DUKE  OF  CHATELHERAULT. 

1  HIS  illustrious  personage,  whom  a  respect  chiefly  to  high 
blood,  unblemished  integrity,  and  an  amiable  disposition,  tended 
to  place  in  the  supreme  government  of  his  country  at  an  epoch 
when  it  called  for  the  rule  of  a  politician  at  once  subtle  and 
daring,  and  perhaps  capable  even  of  relaxing  occasionally  from 
the  strictness  of  just  moral  principles,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
James,  the  first  Earl  of  Arran  of  his  family,  by  his  third  wife, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Beatoun,  Comptroller  of  Scotland. 
His  grandfather  was  James,  second  Baron  Hamilton,  and  his 
grandmother  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  to  King  James 
the  second  of  Scotland,  on  whose  first  husband,  Thomas  Boyd, 
the  Earldom  of  Arran,  afterwards  granted  to  the  issue  of  her 
second  marriage,  had  been  conferred. 

He  succeeded  to  his  father's  dignities  and  great  estates  in 
1529,  and  had  lived  for  several  years  in  as  much  privacy  as  his 
rank  could  allow,  when  the  untimely  death  of  James  the  fifth,  in 
1542,  a  few  days  before  the  birth  of  his  only  child,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Mary,  demanded  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
Regent.  Competitors  were  not  wanting.  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  ambition 
which  distinguished  her  family,  preferred  a  claim  then  of  little 
hope,  and  Cardinal  Beatoun,  in  addition  to  the  pretensions 
founded  on  his  great  talents,  and  long  experience  in  public 
affairs,  produced  a  will  of  doubtful  authenticity,  which  he  affirmed 
was  left  by  the  deceased  King,  and  in  which  he  was  expressly 
designated  to  that  high  office.  The  nobility  however,  utterly 
averse  on  the  one  hand  to  the  rule  of  a  foreigner,  and  equally 
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jealous  on  the  other  of  a  churchman  not  only  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Papal  See  but  of  the  most  haughty  and  aspiring  character, 
determined  to  offer  it  to  Arran,  who  was  in  fact  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  through  the  descent  above  stated,  and  he 
accepted  it,  but  not  without  hesitation. 

The  period  of  this  election,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1542,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  and  critical  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Scotland.     Henry,  whose   influence   in 
that '  country  was  before  very  formidable,  considered  the  simulta- 
neous events  of  his  terrible  victory  at  Solway  Moss,  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  the  succession  of  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  as  sure 
pledges  of  his  future   sovereignty.     He  commenced  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Scots  in  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror  and  a  tyrant, 
demanding  not  only  that  the  royal  babe  should  be  betrothed  to 
his  son,  Prince  Edward,  but  that  her  person  should  be  placed  in 
his  custody,  and  the  government  of  her  realm  committed  to  his 
charge  during  her  nonage.     To  these  arbitrary  and   degrading 
conditions  Arran  would   cheerfully  have    submitted,  nor    had 
Henry  neglected  to  conciliate  him  by  the  most  splendid  tempta- 
tions, among  which  was  the  offer  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's 
hand  to  his  eldest  son,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  bursting 
into  a  flame,  and,  as  it  kindled,  the  resolution   of  the   Regent 
failed.    A  treaty  however  was  concluded,  the  terms  of  which, 
though  considerably  softened  as  to  the  points  which  were  most 
odious,  were  still  esteemed  to  be  unreasonably  partial  to  the 
English  interest.    Beatoun,  whom  the  Regent  had  lately  for  a 
time  imprisoned  to  prevent  his  resistance  to  the  negotiation,  and 
had  liberated  towards  its  conclusion,  publicly  condemned  it  with 
the  utmost  exertions  of  that  powerful  understanding  and   un- 
daunted courage  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  augmented,  and 
skilfully  arrayed,  the  party  of  the  disapproving  nobles  and  clergy : 
meanwhile  the  Abbot  of  Paisley,  Arran's  natural  brother,  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Papacy,  and  an  earnest  friend  to  the  French 
influence  in  Scotland,  privately  practised  on  his  hopes  and  his 
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fears,  with  no  other  effect  however  than  confirming,  if  it  may  be 
so  said,  his  irresolution.  In  this  distracted  state  of  mind,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1543,  he  signed  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  England ;  and  on  the  third  of  the  succeeding  month, 
in  a  secret  meeting  with  the  Cardinal,  pledged  himself  to  do  his 
utmost  to  render  it  ineffectual,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
support  of  the  interests  of  France. 

Nor  was  more  consistency  to  be  found  in  his  religious  princi- 
ples. The  reformation  in  Scotland  had  owed  much  to  his 
encouragement:  he  had  professed  that  faith  even  with  zeal; 
forwarded  a  bill  in  the  Parliament  to  allow  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  more  than  one  of  the  most  eminent  protestant 
preachers  of  the  country  lived  in  his  family.  Yet,  through  the 
persuasions  and  the  threats  of  the  Cardinal,  he  publicly  abjured 
it  in  the  winter  of  this  year  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling. 
These  miserable  vacillations  rendered  him  the  object  at  once  of 
domestic  and  foreign  attacks.  The  Earl  of  Lenox,  descended 
also  from  the  same  royal  stock,  was  inclined  to  dispute  with  him 
for  the  Regency,  and  actually  raised  troops  with  which  he 
marched  to  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose,  but  while  Beatoun 
craftily  amused  Lenox  with  negotiation,  the  most  part  of  his 
army  dwindled  away,  and  the  remnant  was  routed  in  the  field. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  enraged  beyond  measure,  made  a 
furious  inroad  into  Scotland ;  Arran  implored  and  obtained  the 
aid  of  France;  and,  while  these  matters  were  passing,  the 
Cardinal,  whom  circumstances  had  rendered  his  chief  adviser,  as 
well  as  his  most  formidable  rival,  was  taken  off  by  a  foul  assassi- 
nation in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
detained  the  Regent's  heir,  as  an  hostage  for  the  father's  sub- 
mission to  his  will.  To  regain  that  young  nobleman,  as  well  as 
to  make  a  decent  shew  of  resentment  towards  the  murderers  of 
the  Cardinal,  whom  however  he  had  secretly  hated,  the  Regent 
ineffectually  besieged  the  castle  for  five  months,  when  a  treaty 
ensued,  in  which  neither  party  was  sincere.  The  assassins 
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engaged  to  restore  his  son,  and  to  surrender  the  castle,  on  his 
procuring  for  them  from  the  Pope  an  absolution  of  the  murther, 
and  from  the  Parliament  a  pardon ;  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
secretly  supported  by  Henry,  to  whom  they  had  promised  that 
they  would  resist  to  the  last  extremity ;  while  the  Regent,  on  his 
part,  had  applied  to  France  for  more  skilful  military  aid  than 
Scotland  then  possessed,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them,  which 
in  fact  occurred  soon  after  its  arrival. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  siege  Henry  expired.     His  death 
was  the  signal  for  a  war,  which  perhaps  he  himself  had  meditated. 
The  demand  which  he  had  sternly  made  of  the  young  Queen  as  a 
consort  for  his  son  and  successor  Prince  Edward  was   now  as 
peremptorily  repeated  by  the  Protector   Somerset,  in  Scotland, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.     It  was  rejected,  even  with 
disdain,  for  the  anger  of  the  Scottish  nobility  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  this  outrage,  and  the  Regent  joined  them  with 
an  air  of  firmness  and  decision  secretly  dictated  by  his  engage- 
ments to  France.    The  terrible  overthrow  at  Musselburgh  which 
succeeded  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1547,  seemed  to  render  a 
strict  alliance  with  that  country  even  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  any  degree  of  Scottish  independence ;  the  nation  readily 
claimed  its  protection ;  and  England,  in  gaining  a  signal  victory, 
defeated  the  very  object  for  which  she  had  fought.     The  Regent 
now,  with  almost  general  approbation,  not  only  offered  the  hand 
of  the  infant   Mary  to   the  Dauphin,   afterwards  Francis  the 
Second,  but  proposed  that  she  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Paris,  to  receive  her  education  under  the  direction  of 
the  King,  who,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  assist  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  military  force.     A  treaty  to  these,  and  other  effects, 
was  concluded  early  in  the  spring  of  1548,  and  France  obtained, 
through  concessions  purely  gratuitous,  all  that  England  had 
lately  sued  and  fought  for  in  vain.    The  French   King  over- 
whelmed the  Scots  with  proofs   of  his  gratitude,   and   Arran 
himself,  with  his  usual  imprudence,  accepted  from  him  the  title 
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of  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  livres, 
together  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  the  collar  of  which 
appears  on  the  portrait  before  us. 

The  army  promised  by  Henry  the  Second  of  France   arrived 
soon  after  in  Scotland,  but  Somerset,  whose  power  was  now  in 
the  wane,  was  unable  to  undertake  another  invasion,  and  his 
great  rival  Dudley,  on  succeeding  to  the  government  of  England, 
resolved  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Scots.    The  treaty  for  that 
purpose  renounced  in  express  terms  the  claim  of  the  marriage, 
and  was  in  all  other  respects  so  favourable  to  the  wishes  of 
Scotland,  that  no  doubt  could  be  reasonably  entertained  of  a 
repose  of  some  years ;  the  French  troops  were  therefore  re-em- 
barked.    Peace  however    produced  its    usual   consequences  in 
Scotland,    a   revival    of  intrigues    and    factions.      The    Queen 
Dowager,  availing  herself  of  the  newly  established  amity  and 
intercourse  with   France,  laid  plans  to  possess  herself  of  the 
Regency.     Since  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  she  had  engaged  in 
the  direction  of  the  state  with  increasing  boldness  and  assiduity, 
and  the  patience  with  which  the  Duke  allowed  her  interference, 
and  listened  to  her  dictates,  suggested  to  her  a  strong  hope  that 
he  might  be  induced  to  a  voluntary  resignation.    The  deficiencies 
of  his  nature,  which  were  too  glaring  to  be  concealed,  and  the  ill 
success  of  his  measures,  had  gradually  rendered  him  unpopular, 
while  Mary  had  laboured,  and  with  considerable  effect,  to  gain 
the  good   opinion   of  the  country,  nor  had  she   neglected  to 
aggravate  the  prejudices  conceived  against  him.     Having  ma- 
tured her  scheme,  aided  by  the   counsel  of  her  own  aspiring 
family,  to  obtain  which  she  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  she  prevailed 
on  Sir  Robert  Carnegy,  and  David  Panter,  Bishop  of  Ross,  two 
of  his  chief  advisers  whom  she  had  gained  to  her  interest,  to 
make  the  overture  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 
These  persons,  who  well  knew  how  to  address  themselves  to  his 
foibles,  terrified  him   with   threats   of  the   resentment  of  that 
Monarch,  as  well  as  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  represented  to 
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him  with  the  utmost  force  her  popularity  and  power,  and  the 
disgust  which  the  late  public  misfortunes  had  inspired  against 
his  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  they  promised  him,  as  the  price  of 
his  resignation,  the  settlement  by  France  of  his  dukedom  on  his 
heirs ;  a  splendid  increase  of  his  pension ;  and  a  declaration  by 
Parliament  of  his  right  to  succeed  to  the  Throne,  and  of  a  favour- 
able allowance  of  his  conduct  in  the  Regency.  He  gave  way, 
almost  without  hesitation,  and  Mary  had  arrived  from  France  to 
take  the  reins  of  government,  when  an  obstacle  to  her  views, 
perhaps  not  wholly  unforeseen,  presented  itself.  His  brother, 
late  Abbot  of  Paisley,  who  had  been  raised  by  him  to  the  primacy 
on  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  lay  during  this  singular  negotiation 
in  the  utmost  extremity  of  illness.  Suddenly  recovered,  he  flew 
to  the  Court,  and,  with  equal  judgment  and  spirit,  for  he  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  qualities  of  mind  which  his  brother  wanted, 
exhorted  him  to  retract,  and  for  the  time  prevailed.  Mary, 
however,  was  firm.  She  employed  once  more  every  engine  of 
art  and  power,  and  at  length  carried  her  point  by  adding  to 
them  the  command  of  the  young  Queen,  who  was  now  nearly 
twelve  years  old.  The  perseverance  of  the  Archbishop  caused  a 
delay  of  several  months,  but  in  the  spring  of  1554  the  Duke 
finally  resigned,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  assumed  the  Regency. 

He  was  doomed  however  to  be  restrained  during  a  long  life  by 
the  cumbrous  dignity  of  his  birth  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
privacy  for  which  his  nature,  and  perhaps  his  inclination,  had 
best  fitted  him.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  royal  marriage,  a 
gross  fraud  had  been  practised  to  defeat  the  inheritance  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton.  While  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  professed 
concert  with  the  Court  of  France,  had  manifested  on  that  occa- 
sion a  laudable  caution  in  explaining  and  establishing  the  rights 
of  the  Duke  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  Throne,  the  young  Queen 
had  been  compelled  by  her  uncles,  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Henry  the  second,  to  sign  secretly  certain 
instruments  by  which  she  settled  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  in 
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default  of  issue  from  herself,  upon  the  heirs  in  succession  to  that 
of  France,  and  declared  that  any  other  disposition  of  it  made,  or 
to  be  made,  by  her  might  be  esteemed  as  extorted,  and  therefore 
void.  The  discovery,  or  the  suspicion,  of  this  iniquitous  proceed- 
ing, especially  as  it  was  immediately  followed  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  conferring  on  the  Dauphin  for  life  an  equal 
partnership  in  the  Sovereignty,  and  in  the  case  of  his  surviving 
the  Queen  the  whole,  together  with  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland, 
roused  the  Duke's  indolent  spirit,  and  induced  him  to  attach 
himself  to  a  party  which  readily  elected  him  its  nominal  leader. 
The  heads  of  the  reformers,  to  whom  their  followers  had  lately 
given  the  title  of  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  indignant  at 
deceptions  which  had  been  practised  on  them  by  the  Queen 
Regent,  were  now  arrayed  in  firm  opposition  to  her  measures, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  French  interest,  and  he  joined  them 
with  some  shew  of  ardour.  Instigated  as  much  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Elizabeth,  who  had  of  late  mounted  the  English  Throne, 
as  by  their  own  resentment,  they  appeared  in  arms  in  1559 ; 
and  having  appointed  him  their  General,  proclaimed  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Queen  Regent.  The  eminent  success  which  in  the 
end  crowned  the  efforts  of  this  faction  was  then  but  dawning ; 
the  checks  and  impediments  which  seldom  fail  to  attend  the 
commencement  of  great  public  changes  filled  the  Duke  with 
doubts  and  terrors ;  and  he  seized  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  retreating  from  the  too  arduous  service  which  he  had 
unwarily  undertaken. 

The  resentment  of  France  invaded  his  retirement.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  pension,  and  his  Dukedom  was  threatened,  but  a 
greater  evil  seemed  to  be  approaching.  Mary,  now  a  widow,  had 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  mounted  a  Throne  which  she  unhap- 
pily resolved  to  partake  with  Darnley ;  and  in  this  mighty  exal- 
tation of  the  family  of  his  rival,  Lenox,  the  Duke  foreboded  the 
extinction  of  all  hope  of  the  succession  in  his  own.  He  joined 
the  faction  which,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  Queen's  illegi- 
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timate  brother,  had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  marriage,  and 
fled  the  country  with  it  before  the  Queen's  superior  strength.  He 
resided  long  in  France,  and  from  thence  besought  her  pardon 
with  the  deepest  humility,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  it. 
There  he  remained  during  the  enormities  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
three  succeeding  years,  which  were  marked  by  the  dethronement 
and  captivity  of  Mary,  and  the  appointment  of  Murray  to  the 
Regency.  While  that  nobleman  was  employed  in  1568,  at  York 
and  at  Westminster,  in  that  great  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  his 
mistress  which  had  been  with  solemn  mockery  instituted  by 
Elizabeth  the  friends  of  Mary  were  secretly  active  at  home  in  her 
behalf.  The  Duke  now  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  sum, 
supplied  by  the  Court  of  France,  to  be  applied  to  her  service.  He 
landed  in  England,  where  Elizabeth  by  various  artifices  detained 
him  for  some  months,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  an 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  Mary,  who  at  the  end  of  February, 
1569,  dispatched  him  to  Scotland,  decorated  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  her  Lieutenant-General  in  that  country,  to 
which  she  added  the  singular  denomination  of  her  "  adopted 
father." 

He  had  scarcely  concerted  his  plan  of  operations  with  the  Earls 
of  Argyll  and  Huntly,  after  himself  the  Queen's  most  powerful 
adherents,  when  Murray  suddenly  returned,  and,  with  the  promp- 
titude and  decision  which  marked  his  character,  raised  an  army, 
and  led  it  to  Glasgow.  The  Duke,  intimidated,  and  perhaps 
justly,  instantly  proposed  a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  King,  as  represented  by  the  regency,  and 
to  relinquish  the  faculties  with  which  Mary's  lately  granted  com- 
mission had  invested  him  ;  while  Murray  stipulated  for  the  repeal 
of  an  act  of  attainder  which  had  passed  against  some  of  the 
Queen's  party ;  for  the  restoration  to  their  dignities  and  estates 
of  all  who  would  submit  to  the  government  as  then  established ; 
and  for  a  convention,  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  public  affairs.  Huntly  and  Argyll  declined 
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to  take  any  part  in  this  negotiation,  and  remained  in  arms  in 
their  respective  countries,  and  at  this  precise  period  intelligence 
from  France  conveyed  to  Mary's  party  unexpected  offers  of  aid. 
The  Duke  now  hesitated,  and  at  the  appointed  conference,  which 
Murray  opened  by  demanding  his  instant  signature  to  the  terms 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  began  to  expostulate  for  the  unhappy 
Queen,  when  the  Regent,  not  even  deigning  an  answer,  arrested 
him  on  the  spot,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  till  the  assassination  of  Murray,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  conferred  a  temporary  authority  on 
Mary's  party,  and  procured  his  release. 

Hopes  were  now  entertained  that  an  agreement  might  be 
wrought  between  the  two  factions  with  equal  justice  to  the  rights 
both  of  the  Queen  and  her  son.  Their  leaders  met,  but  the 
congress  was  distinguished  only  by  mutual  obstinacy,  and  they 
separated  but  to  issue  proclamations  proscribing  each  other. 
Their  discord,  immoderate  enough  in  itself,  was  fomented  by 
Elizabeth,  who  had  an  army  at  their  doors,  one  of  the  first 
exploits  of  which  was  to  plunder  and  burn  the  Duke's  palace  of 
Hamilton.  Lenox,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  London, 
whither  he  went,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Mary,  to  accuse  her  of  the  murther  of  his  son,  now  returned, 
under  the  protection,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  assume  the  office  of  Regent,  to  which  indeed  he  had,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  a  sort  of  natural  claim.  He  was  placed 
in  that  great  office  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1570,  and  commenced 
his  exercise  of  it  by  proclaiming  the  Duke,  and  other  great  leaders 
of  the  Queen's  party,  traitors,  and  enemies  to  their  country.  In  a 
littleness  of  malice  utterly  unworthy  of  his  high  birth  and  office, 
and  indeed  of  the  reputation  for  good  dispositions  for  which  he 
had  credit,  he  marched  in  person  to  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  horse,  and,  seizing  the  most  precious  remnants  of 
the  Duke's  plate,  and  other  moveables,  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  late  devastation,  sold  them  publicly  at  the  Market 
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Cross  of  Linlithgow.  Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  brought  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  by  the 
surrender  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  to 
a  nominal  trial  for  high  treason,  in  the  issue  of  which  he  was, 
with  scandalous  partiality,  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

The  execution  of  this  sentence,  more  especially  as  he  was  the 
first  prelate  who  had  ever  suffered  death  in  Scotland  through  a 
form  of  justice,  enraged  the  dependents  of  his  family  almost  to 
madness,  and  indeed  offended  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The 
Queen's  party  took  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and  the  Duke, 
with  other  noblemen  who  were  staunch  to  her  interest,  took 
possession  of  the  capital  with  an  armed  force,  and  on  the  twelfth 
of  June,  1571,  called  a  Parliament,  in  which  her  authority  was 
implicitly  recognised.  Lenox,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  Parlia- 
ment at  Stirling,  which  denounced  the  Duke,  and  almost  the 
whole  house  of  Hamilton,  as  traitors,  and  declared  their  estates 
forfeited.  Horrible  disorders  followed.  The  Queen's  friends 
surprized  Stirling,  and  Lenox  fell  in  the  tumult.  The  Earl  of 
Mar,  his  successor,  died  about  a  year  after  his  appointment ;  and 
the  dark,  ambitious,  and  treacherous  Morton  was  at  length 
elected  to  the  Regency.  Morton,  the  Duke's  near  relation  by 
marriage,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  cold  and  calculating 
policy,  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  any  passion,  applied 
himself  to  the  natural  defects  of  the  Duke's  character,  and  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  his  age.  Affecting  to  bury  all  causes  of 
discord  in  oblivion,  and  to  pay  the  most  profound  respect  to  his 
adversary's  high  birth,  and  honourable  motives,  he  simply  pro- 
posed a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  comprehended  every  provision 
that  the  Duke  himself  could  have  devised  for  the  security  of  his 
person  and  interests.  It  was  eagerly  accepted  by  him,  and  was 
ratified  at  Perth  on  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1573,  N.  S.  and 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  he 
expired  at  his  Palace  of  Hamilton. 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
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of  James  Douglas,  third  Earl  of  Morton,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
James,  third  Earl  of  Arran ;  John,  created  Marquis  of  Hamilton ; 
David,  who  died  childless;  Claud,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  and 
Marquisses  of  Abercorn ;  and  four  daughters ;  Barbara,  married 
to  James  Lord  Fleming ;  Margaret,  to  Alexander  Lord  Gordon 
eldest  son  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Huntly ;  Anne,  to  George, 
fifth  Earl  of  Huntly;  and  Jane,  to  Hugh  Montgomery,  third 
Earl  of  Eglingtoun. 
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HIS    GRACE. THE   ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAXTKRHniY. 


MATTHEW  PARKER, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

1  HE  Church  of  England  owes  perhaps  more  to  this  wise  and 
good  man  than  to  any  of  the  reformers  who  preceded  him,  and 
who  may  have  left  a  higher  fame.  They  rased  to  the  fourxdatiori 
the  vast  and  venerable  edifice  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  hastily 
erected  in  its  stead  a  pile  of  discordant  materials,  without  strength 
or  symmetry;  he  cemented  the  unconnected  parts,  smoothed 
irregularities,  and  supplied  deficiencies.  They  were  the  slaves  of 
a  furious  and  interested  tyrant,  and  of  their  own  yet  baser  in- 
terests ;  he  the  honest  and  incorrupt  servant  of  a  prudent  sove- 
reign, and  the  faithful  minister  of  Christianity.  They  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  many  by  eagerly  adopting  a  new  system  of  faith ; 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  all  by  strenuously  supporting  that  in 
which  he  had  been  bred.  Their  career  had  been  marked  by 
force  and  persecution;  his  was  distinguished  by  patience  and 
benignity. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Norwich,  on  the 
sixth  of  August,  1504,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  William  Parker, 
a  citizen  and  woollen  manufacturer  of  that  town,  but  of  a  gentle- 
man's family,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  family  bearing  armorial 
ensigns.  His  mother  was  Alice,  a  descendant  from  the  respecta- 
ble house  of  Monyns,  of  Suffolk  and  Kent.  He  was  well  educated 
for  the  clerical  profession,  first  in  his  father's  house,  and  after- 
wards in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
September,  1522,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  ensuing  March 
was  chosen  a  scholar  of  Benet,  now  Corpus  Christi,  College,  a 
foundation  which  offered  some  peculiar  advantages  to  young  men 
born  in  his  city.  He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  twelve  years ; 
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took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1525,  and  in  1527  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest,  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
created  master  of  arts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the 
universities  at  that  period  ostensibly  submitted  themselves  to  the 
doctrines  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  the 
reformation  was  dawning,  and  Parker  was  one  of  many  protestant 
divines,  afterwards  of  great  eminence,  who  met,  with  little  more 
secrecy  than  was  required  by  mere  decorum,  to  pave  the  way  for 
its  progress.  This  disposition,  joined  to  the  fame  which  he  had 
acquired,  not  only  for  his  talents  and  erudition,  but  as  an  admi- 
rable preacher,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Court,  and  in  1535  he 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  summoned  thither,  to  take  on 
himself  the  office  of  a  domestic  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  deaneiy  of  the  college  of  Stoke 
Clare,  in  Suffolk. 

After  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  lady  he  was  retained  by 
Henry  as  one  of  his  own  chaplains.  In  1538  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity ;  in  1541  obtained  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  a 
rectory  in  that  diocese ;  and  in  1544  was  elected  master  of  Benet 
College,  and  soon  after  vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  which 
office  he  served  again  in  the  year  1547.  Under  Edward  the  sixth 
he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  month, 
July,  1552,  was  elected  Dean  of  that  church.  In  the  following 
year  Mary  deprived  him  of  all  his  preferments,  but  suffered  him 
to  remain  unmolested  in  obscurity  during  her  reign. 

Elizabeth,  on  her  accession,  committed  chiefly  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  her  Lord  Keeper,  and  Cecil,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Lord  Burghley,  the  arduous  task  of  superintending  the  infant 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  former  of  those  great  men  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  and  fellow  collegian  of  Parker,  and  pro- 
bably first  recommended  him  to  the  Queen's  especial  favour;  but 
the  raising  him,  without  intermediate  steps,  to  the  exalted  dignity 
which  awaited  him,  must  have  been  the  result  of  her  own  judg- 
ment of  his  character,  and  of  her  own  private  determination. 
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The  see  of  Canterbury  had  been  for  nearly  a  year  vacant,  when, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  1558,  Bacon  signified  to  Parker  the 
Queen's  design  to  advance  him  to  a  Bishopric,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  again  and  again  summoned  to  London  by  the  Lord 
Keeper  and  the  Secretary,  but,  under  various  pretences,  constantly 
refused.  It  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  simplicity  and  superstition 
of  the  time  that  Bacon  should  have  ascribed,  as  appears  by 
Parker's  answer  to  one  of  that  minister's  letters,  his  backward- 
ness to  a  dread  inspired  by  a  prophecy  of  Nostradamus ;  undoubt- 
edly, however,  it  arose  from  the  modesty  and  humility  of  the 
man,  and  Nolo  Episcopari  was  perhaps  never  in  any  other 
instance  uttered  with  such  sincerity  of  heart — "  What  with 
passing  those  hard  years  of  Mary's  reign,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Cecil,  published  by  Strype,  "  in  obscurity,  without  all 
conference,  or  such  matter  of  study  as  now  might  do  me  service ; 
and  what  with  my  natural  vitiosity  of  overmuch  shamefacedness ; 
I  am  so  abashed  in  myself  that  I  cannot  raise  up  my  heart  and 
stomach  to  utter  in  talk  with  others  that  which  with  my  pen  I 
can  express  indifferently  without  great  difficulty."  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  he  received  the  Queen's  positive  com- 
mand to  repair  to  her  presence,  which  he  obeyed,  and  received 
from  her  his  nomination  to  the  Primacy;  but  his  consecration 
was  deferred  till  the  seventeenth  of  December,  and  it  may  be  worth 
observing  that  the  private  and  simple  manner  in  which  that  cere- 
mony was  conducted  gave  occasion  to  a  silly  report,  which  the 
Catholics  industriously  propagated,  that  it  was  performed  at  a 
tavern  in  Cheapside.  This  was  revived  by  the  fanatics,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  grand  rebellion ;  great  pains  were  taken  by  some 
churchmen  to  invalidate  the  story  of  the  Nag's  Head  consecration, 
as  it  was  called ;  and  they  proved  by  positive  evidence  that  it  took 
place  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth. 

Parker's  first  care  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  new 
hierarchy.  An  act  had  passed  in  the  late  Parliament  to  enable 
.the  Queen,  on  the  vacation  of  any  bishopric,  to  appropriate  to 
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herself  such  part  of  its  temporalities  as  she  might  choose  to 
possess,  and  to  give  in  exchange  such  portions  of  abbey  lands,  or 
other  estates  vested  in  the  Crown,  as  she  might  deem  equivalent. 
Convinced  that  no  establishment  could  be  safe  whose  governors 
must  be  subject  either  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Crown,  or  to 
the  reproach  of  poverty,  he  laboured  earnestly  with  Elizabeth  to 
persuade  her  to  relinquish  this  right,  and,  though  she  exercised  it 
with  respect  to  his  own  see  soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  preside 
in  it,  in  a  great  measure  finally  succeeded.  He  swept  away  gra- 
dually, and  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  numerous  remains  of  the 
Romish  system  which  yet  clung  to  the  church,  and,  to  render  his 
efforts  palatable  to  the  people,  began  with  the  Queen  herself. 
Elizabeth,  who  still  prostrated  herself,  in  her  chapel  and  in  her 
closet,  before  a  crucifix,  and  was  firmly  averse  to  the  marriage  of 
priests,  yielded  those  prejudices  to  the  arguments  of  Parker.  He 
defended  the  reformation  with  equal  zeal  and  moderation  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  ejected  Catholic  prelates,  and  engaged 
warmly  with  Calvin  in  forming  a  plan  for  the  uniformity  of  faith 
and  discipline  among  Protestants  throughout  Europe,  the  fruition 
of  which  was  unhappily  prevented  by  the  death  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  whose  fame  has  been  unjustly  sullied  by  the  subse- 
quent extravagances  of  the  sect  which  derives  its  name  from 
him,  for  Calvin  himself  was  averse  neither  to  monarchy  nor 
episcopacy. 

At  length  it  became  necessary,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  faith,  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  on  known  laws,  to 
summon  a  synod,  or  convocation,  which  met  on  the  twelfth  of 
January,  1562.  In  that  assembly  Parker  proposed  the  thirty-nine 
articles  which  form  the  code  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
which  he  may  be  considered  in  a  great  measure  as  the  author, 
and  they  were,  after  the  most  grave  and  minute  deliberation, 
enacted.  Elizabeth's  second  Parliament  met  on  the  same  day, 
and  its  first  employment  was  to  pass  an  act  "  for  the  assurance 
of  the  Queen's  power  over  all  estates."  This  statute  was  pecu- 
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liarly  aimed  at  the  Papal  pretensions,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
which  had  been  framed  by  the  preceding  Parliament,  was  recited 
in  it,  and  imperatively  prescribed  to  many  descriptions  of  persons, 
but  particularly  to  the  clergy,  under  the  penalty  of  a  premunire 
for  the  first  refusal,  and  of  the  laws  against  high  treason  for  the 
second.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  appointed  to  admi- 
nister this  oath  to  ecclesiastics,  but  Parker  foresaw  the  misery 
which  must  follow  the  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  and  turned  with 
horror  from  an  engine  which  could  be  worked  only  amidst  per- 
secution and  bloodshed.  He  wrote  therefore  a  letter,  to  be 
circulated  with  the  utmost  secrecy  among  his  brother  prelates,  to 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  obtained  the  Queen's  consent, 
exhorting  them  not  in  any  case  to  tender  the  oath  a  second  time, 
but,  on  one  refusal,  to  leave  the  contumacious  party  to  be  dealt 
with  by  himself.  This  excellent  letter  concluded  thus — "  Pray- 
ing your  Lordship  not  to  interpret  mine  advertisement  as  tending 
to  shew  myself  a  patron  for  the  easing  of  such  evil-hearted  sub- 
jects which,  for  divers  of  them,  do  bear  a  perverse  stomach  to 
the  purity  of  Christ's  religion,  and  to  the  state  of  the  realm,  thus 
by  God's  providence  quietly  reposed;  and  which  also  do  envy 
the  continuance  of  us  all,  so  placed  by  the  Queen's  favour  as  we 
be;  but  only  in  respect  of  a  fatherly  and  pastoral  care,  which 
must  appear  in  us,  which  be  heads  of  his  flocks,  not  to  follow  our 
private  affection  and  hearts,  but  to  provide,  coram  Deo  et  homi- 
nibus,  for  saving  and  winning  of  others,  if  it  may  be  obtained." 
In  the  end,  through  his  perseverance  in  this  merciful  course,  that 
frightful  law  became  nearly  a  dead  letter,  and  the  oath  was  admi- 
nistered to  none  of  the  Popish  prelates,  or  other  clergy,  except 
the  odious  Bonner.  Through  this,  and  many  other  instances  of 
moderation  and  beneficence  towards  those  unfortunate  men,  he 
actually  acquired  their  love.  Tonstall,  and  Thirleby,  the  deprived 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich,  Boxall.  late  Dean  of  Windsor, 
and  others,  whom  the  Privy  Council  had  thought  fit  to  commit 
to  his  custody,  passed  the  latter  years  of  their  lives  in  his  houses, 
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enjoying  a  tranquillity  perhaps  before  unknown  to  them ;  guests 
to  his  hospitality,  and  prisoners  only  to  their  own  gratitude. 

From  the  Romanists,  subdued  by  past  severity  and  succeeding 
conciliation,  the  Church  of  England  had  now  little  to  dread, 
when  from  her  own  bosom  issued  a  host  of  enemies  yet  more  for- 
midable. These  were  the  Puritans,  as  they  were  then  called, 
whom  we  have  since  seen  split  into  so  many*  sects  of  various 
denominations.  Originally  without  any  specific  design,  and 
animated  by  the  simple  operation  of  discontent  and  folly,  they 
fell  furiously  on  the  caps,  and  hoods,  and  tippets,  of  the  church- 
men, and  by  an  incessant  outcry,  uttered  in  the  foulest  language 
that  ever  disgraced  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  at  length  necessarily 
called  forth  the  attention  of  the  Primate.  He  renewed  his  endea- 
vours to  establish  an  uniformity  of  worship,  and  his  interference 
proved  but  the  signal  for  new  murmurs.  All  the  exterior  decen- 
cies of  devotion  were  reviled  as  remnants  of  popery,  and  ecclesi- 
astical property  was  viewed  merely  as  the  means  of  supporting 
spiritual  pride.  These  people  had  for  their  chief  patron  the 
abandoned  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  bickerings  which  followed 
between  that  unworthy  favourite  and  Parker  tended  much  to 
embitter  the  remainder  of  the  good  man's  life.  The  Archbishop, 
however,  in  concert  with  some  other  members  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  composed  in  1564  certain  articles  respecting 
the  public  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  apparel  of 
the  clergy,  but  the  Privy  Council,  at  the  instigation  of  Leicester, 
refused  to  confirm  them ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  publish 
them  on  his  own  authority,  and  they  were  utterly  disregarded. 
Amidst  these  differences  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  superintending 
that  edition  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  because  he  had  allotted  a  portion  to  each  of  the 
Bishops  for  his  revisal  and  correction,  reserving  to  himself  the 
final  control  over  the  whole. 

The  last  ten  years  of  this  excellent  prelate's  life  were  passed 
between  vain  endeavours  to  prevent  the  ascendancy  of  the 
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Puritans,  and  to  ward  off  the  blows  aimed  at  himself  by  the 
courtiers  who  supported  them.  Continually  thwarted  in  the 
execution  of  his  high  functions;  maligned  by  a  multiplicity  of 
libels ;  his  credit  undermined  with  the  people,  and,  through  the 
intrigues  of  Leicester  and  some  others,  failing  with  the  Queen ; 
he  lived  in  fact  under  a  persecution,  and  was  perhaps  saved  by 
death  from  undeserved  impeachment,  or  at  least  disgrace.  Within 
a  few  weeks  even  before  his  departure,  and  probably  while  he 
laboured  under  his  last  illness,  a  virulent  and  wholly  undis- 
guised attack  was  made  on  him,  by  printing  a  translation  of  the 
section  relating  to  himself,  in  a  small  history  in  Latin  of  Benet 
College  and  its  successive  Masters,  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
that  house,  and  stuffing  it  with  the  most  scurrilous  ribaldry  in 
the  shape  of  notes.  The  character  of  this  vile  and  vulgar  publi- 
cation may  be  fairly  inferred  from  its  title — "  The  life  off  the  70 
Archbishopp  off  Canterbury,  presentlye  settinge,  englished,  and 
to  be  added  to  the  69  lately  sett  forth  in  Latin.  This  number  off 
seventy  is  so  compleat  a  number  as  it  is  great  pitie  ther  shold  be 
one  more ;  but  that  as  Augustin  was  the  first,  so  Matthew  might 
be  the  last."  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  innumerable 
pamphlets  of  the  same  cast  by  which  he  was  about  that  time 
assailed. 

Archbishop  Parker  had  been  long  afflicted  by  the  stone,  and  in 
March,  1575,  experienced  a  terrible  attack  of  that  complaint, 
which  continued  for  many  weeks  with  little  intermission.  Dur- 
ing his  illness  he  wrote  many  letters  to  the  Queen  and  Burghley 
on  the  state  of  the  Church,  with  a  fervency  which  the  pains  of 
death  even  increased.  His  last  letter  to  the  Treasurer  concludes 
with  a  presage  of  the  awful  times  which  were  approaching.  "  I 
am  not  much  led,"  says  he,  "  by  worldly  prophecy,  and  yet,  I 
cannot  tell  how,  this  old  verse  recourseth  oft  to  my  head — Fcemina 
morte  cadet,  postquam  terram  mala  tangent."  He  died  at  Lam- 
beth, on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  was  interred  in  his  private 
chapel  there ;  but  his  remains  were  torn  from  their  grave  by  the 
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Puritan  regicide  who  then  inhabited  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 
and,  with  a  refinement  of  brutality,  which  has  been  since  imitated 
only  by  the  revolutionary  atheists  of  France,  buried  in  a  dung- 
hill. He  married,  in  1547,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
Harleston,  of  Matsal,  in  Norfolk.  This  was  the  lady  to  whom 
Elizabeth,  after  one  of  the  great  banquets  given  to  her  by  Parker, 
said,  alluding  to  the  untitled  dignity  of  an  Archbishop's  wife — 
"  And  you,  Madam  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  ashamed 
to  call  you ;  so  as  I  know  not  what  to  call  you,  but  yet  I  do  thank 
you."  He  had  by  her  four  sons :  John,  who  married,  and  esta- 
blished a  family  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  Matthew,  who  died  an 
infant ;  a  second  Matthew,  who  also  married,  but  left  no  poste- 
rity ;  and  Joseph,  who  died  a  bachelor. 

This  prelate  was  profoundly  learned,  and  his  erudition  was 
ornamented  by  a  zealous  taste  for  antiquarian  research.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  publication  of  four  of  our  best  early 
English  historians,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Paris, 
Thomas  Walsingham,  and  Asser,  whose  Life  of  King  Alfred  he 
printed  in  Saxon  characters,  to  encourage  the  study  of  that 
tongue.  He  published,  in  1572,  the  lives  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  under  the  title  of  "  De  Antiquitate  Bri- 
tannicee  Ecclesiae,  et  privilegiis  Ecclesiae  Cantuarensis,  cum 
Archiepiscopis  ejusdem  LXX,"  most  of  the  copies  of  which  want 
his  own  life,  and  it  is  this  work  that  the  libel  lately  mentioned 
affects  to  complete.  Doctor  Blague,  Dean  of  Rochester,  and 
rector  of  Lambeth,  and  some  other  learned  men,  are  supposed  to 
have  largely  assisted  him  in  collecting  and  composing  it.  He 
wrote  also  a  Defence  of  the  Marriages  of  Priests ;  and  translated 
^Ifric's  Saxon  version  of  an  ancient  Latin  homily,  proving  that 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  used  by  the  Saxons.  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  his  archiepiscopal  houses,  afford 
ample  testimony  of  his  munificence  and  disinterestedness.  He 
founded  two  fellowships,  and  ten  scholarships,  in  Benet  College 
(to  the  library  of  which  he  gave  his  invaluable  collection  of 
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manuscripts)  and  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  Hall;  made  many 
valuable  additions  to  the  University  library,  and  large  presents 
of  plate  to  several  of  the  Colleges  ;  and  repaired  and  ornamented 
the  palaces  of  Canterbury,  Lambeth,  and  Beakesborne,  pur- 
chasing, at  a  vast  expence,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  his 
successors. 
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SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 


I^IR  Henry  Wotton  had  the  happiness  to  possess  one  of  those 
rare  characters  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  useful 
or  the  agreeable  were  most  to  be  observed.  He  was  equally 
remarkable  for  a  keen  and  sober  sagacity,  a  brilliant  wit,  and  a 
lively  and  jocose  humour.  He  was  not  only  a  profound  scholar, 
but  well  skilled  also  in  all  those  elegant  and  delicate  arts  a  just 
judgment  in  which  has  acquired  since  his  time  the  appellation  of 
taste.  The  severity  of  his  studies,  and  the  abstract  forms  of  an 
academical  life,  had  not  prevented  him  from  being  one  of  the 
best  bred  men  in  England.  Indeed  true  politeness  is  a  creature 
of  nature,  and  not  of  education  ;  the  issue  of  good  sense,  joined 
to  a  cheerful  heart,  and  a  mild  and  kind  temper,  all  of  which  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  courts,  in  councils,  in  society, 
and  in  seclusion,  his  conduct  was  alike  distinguished  by  a  graceful 
singularity  which  all  wondered  at,  and  scarcely  any  understood. 
It  was  the  result  of  that  just  estimation  of  men  and  things  which 
in  fact  constitutes  true  philosophy.  He  lived  beloved,  respected, 
and  admired  :  and  descended  into  the  grave  with  a  character 
wholly  unimpeached,  and  without  leaving  a  single  enemy. 

His  ancestors,  and  indeed  the  most  of  his  family,  had  held 
considerable  employments  under  the  Crown,  with  the  highest 
reputation,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  sixth,  till  his  father,  who 
had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  engage  in  public  service,  resolved 
to  sit  down  in  hospitable  privacy  on  his  ancient  inheritance. 
That  gentleman,  Thomas  Wotton,  of  Boughton  Malherbe,  in 
Kent,  was  twice  married,  and  Henry,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
his  fourth,  but  only  son  by  his  second  wife,  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Finch,  of  Eastwell,  in  that  county,  was  born  at 
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Boughton,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1568.  His  education,  in 
consequence  probahly  of  an  early  promise  of  extraordinary  genius, 
was  of  an  higher  order  than  it  has  been  usual  in  any  time  to  allot 
to  such  a  younger  son.  He  was  removed  from  the  care  of  a 
domestic  tutor  to  Winchester  school,  and  from  thence,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  of  New  College,  but 
resided,  according  to  the  frequent  usage  of  that  time,  in  Hart 
Hall,  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  commoner.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Queen's  College,  with  the  most  rapid  success,  relieving 
however  the  labour  of  his  severer  occupations  in  more  lively 
exercises  of  his  genius,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Tancredo.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  his  college  that  the 
provost,  at  a  period  when  dramatic  composition  was  esteemed 
even  disgraceful,  should  not  only  have  encouraged  him  to  write 
that  play,  but  should  have  even  permitted  the  representation  of 
it,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  students ;  for  Isaac  Walton,  in  his 
short  sketch  of  Wotton's  Life,  tells  us  that  "  he  was  by  the  chief 
of  that  college  persuasively  enjoined  to  write  it  for  their  private 
use."  Walton  adds  that  it  was,  "  for  the  method,  and  exact 
personating  those  humours,  passions,  and  dispositions,  which  he 
proposed  to  represent,  so  performed,  that  the  gravest  of  that 
society  declared  he  had  in  a  slight  employment  given  an  early 
and  a  solid  testimony  of  future  abilities."  The  play  however  was 
never  printed,  and  is  probably  wholly  lost. 

We  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  variety  of  his  genius  in  his 
success  in  the  three  customary  lectures  read  by  him  on  his  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  human 
eye.  He  treated  it  at  once  with  such  depth  of  physical  knowledge 
and  moral  feeling,  and  with  so  much  poetical  and  rhetorical 
elegancy,  that  the  celebrated  Italian,  Alberico  Gentili,  then 
Professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  under  whom  he  studied  in  that  faculty, 
gave  him  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  Henrico  mi  Ocelli,"  and  he 
was  better  known,  during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  the 
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University,  by  that  name  than  by  his  own.  He  continued  there 
for  two  years  after  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1589, 
and  then  set  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  an  annual 
income  of  one  hundred  marks  derived  from  that  event.  He 
visited  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  travelling 
under  feigned  names,  which  he  frequently  changed,  and  passing 
always  as  a  Roman  Catholic;  his  immediate  view  general  improve- 
ment, and  his  final  object  the  qualifications  for  a  statesman.  It 
seems  probable  indeed,  from  some  passages  of  uncertain  import 
in  a  few  of  his  letters  written  during  that  tour  to  his  friend  Lord 
Zouch,  that  he  was  even  then  in  some  sort  of  political  correspon- 
dence with  Elizabeth's  ministers,  which  may  account  for  the  air 
of  mystery  which  he  assumed.  He  remained  abroad  for  several 
years,  and  soon  after  his  return,  apparently  in  1596,  the  favourite 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  appointed  him  one  of  his  two  secretaries, 
in  which  capacity  he  attended  that  nobleman  in  his  expeditions 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  in  his  journey  to  Ireland  in  1599. 
Essex,  upon  his  return  from  thence,  was  charged  with  high 
treason,  and  Wotton,  who  perhaps  had  good  ground  to  forebode 
the  catastrophe  which  ensued,  fled  into  France,  and  from  thence 
went  again  to  Italy,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Florence.  Here 
he  wrote  his  "  State  of  Christendom,  or  a  most  exact  and  curious 
discovery  of  many  secret  passages  and  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
times."  It  has  been  thought,  and  reasonably  enough,  that  he 
composed  that  piece  in  the  hope  of  removing  some  ill  opinions 
conceived  of  him  by  Elizabeth,  for  it  contains  in  fact  a  defence 
of  almost  every  measure  of  her  reign,  mixed  with  the  highest 
eulogies  on  her  wisdom  and  goodness. 

In  his  former  visit  to  Italy  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Vietta,  whom  he  now  found  at 
Florence,  in  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Grand  Duke.  That 
Prince,  not  long  after  Wotton's  arrival,  had  discovered  from  some 
intercepted  letters  a  design  to  poison  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
was  anxious  to  put  James  on  his  guard  against  the  assassins. 
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Vietta  recommended  Wotton  to  convey  the  intelligence;    and 
introduced  him  to  the  Duke,  from  whom  he  received  his  instruc- 
tions, together  with  such  Italian  antidotes  against  poison  as  had 
been  till  then  unknown  to  the  Scots.    This  expedition,  which  was 
secretly  pregnant  with  the  chief  future  events  of  his  life,  was 
marked  by  circumstances  of  romantic  singularity.     He  assumed 
an  Italian  name,  and,  to  avoid  observation,  particularly  by  any 
of  his   own  country,   travelled  post  into    Norway,  and   there 
embarked  for  Scotland,  where  he  found  the  King  at  Stirling. 
There  is  a  sort  of  interest  in  Walton's  relation  of  his  introduction 
to  James  which  any  alteration  would  weaken.    "  He  used  means," 
says  Walton, "  by  Bernard  Lindsey,  one  of  the  King's  bedchamber, 
to  procure  him  a  speedy  and  private  conference  with  his  Majesty, 
assuring  him  that  the  business  which  he  was  to  negotiate  was  of 
such  consequence  as  had  caused  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  to 
enjoin  him  suddenly  to  leave  his  native  country  of  Italy,  to  impart 
it  to  his  Majesty.    This  being  by  Bernard  Lindsey  made  known 
to  the  King,  he,  after  a  little  wonder,  mixed  with  jealousy,  to  hear 
of  an  Italian  ambassador  or  messenger,  required  his  name,  which 
was  said  to  be  Octavio  Baldi,  and  appointed  him  to  be  heard 
privately  at  a  fixed  hour  that  evening.     When  Octavio  Baldi 
came  to  the  presence  chamber  door,  he  was  requested  to  lay  aside 
his  long  rapier,  which,  Italian  like,  he  then  wore ;  and,  being 
entered  the  chamber,  he  found  there  with  the  King  three  or  four 
Scotch  Lords,  standing  distant  in  several  corners  of  the  chamber, 
at  the  sight  of  whom  he  made  a  stand,  which  the  King  observing, 
bade  him  be  bold,  and  deliver  his  message,  for  he  would  undertake 
for  the  secrecy  of  all  that  were  present.     Then  did  Octavio  Baldi 
deliver  his  letters,  and  his  message  to  the  King  in  Italian,  which 
when  the   King  had  graciously  received,  after  a  little  pause, 
Octavio  Baldi  steps  to  the  table,  and  whispers  to  the  King  in  his 
own  language  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  beseeching  him  for  a 
more  private  conference  with  his  Majesty,  and  that  he  might  be 
concealed  during  his  stay  in  that  nation,  which  was  promised 
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and  performed  by  the  King,  during  his  abode  there,  which  was 
three  months." 

Wotton  returned  to  Florence  with  James's  acknowledgements, 
and,  Elizabeth  dying  within  a  few  months,  that  Prince  mounted 
the  throne  of  England.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  having 
found  among  the  late  Queen's  servants  a  Lord  Wotton  (for  she 
had  bestowed  a  Barony  on  the  elder  brother  of  Henry)  in  the 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  being  struck  by  the 
name,  he  demanded  of  that  nobleman,  to  use  again  the  words  of 
Walton  "  if  he  knew  one  Henry  Wotton,  who  had  spent  much 
time  in  foreign  travel.     The  other  replied  that  he  knew  him  well, 
and  that  he  was  his  brother.     Then  the  King  asking  where  he 
then  was,  was  answered  at  Venice  or  Florence  ;  but  that  by  late 
letters  from  thence  he  understood  that  he  would  suddenly  be  at 
Paris.     '  Send  for  him  then,'  said  the  King,  f  and  when  he  shall 
come  into  England,  bid  him  repair  to  me.'    The  Lord  Wotton, 
after  a  little  wonder,  asked  the  King  if  he  knew  him,  to  which 
the  King  answered, '  You  must  rest  unsatisfied  of  that  till  you 
bring  the  gentleman  to  me.'  Not  many  months  after  this  discourse, 
the  Lord  Wotton  brought  his  brother  to  attend  the  King,  who 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  bade  him  welcome  by  the  name  of 
Octavio  Baldi,  saying  he  was  the  most  honest,  and  therefore  the 
best  dissembler  that  ever  he  met  with ;  and  said, '  seeing  I  know 
you  neither  want  learning,  travel,  nor  experience,  and  that  I  have 
had  so  real  a  testimony  of  your  faithfulness  and  abilities  to 
manage  an  embassage,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  declare  my  purpose, 
which  is  to  make  use  of  you  in  that  kind  hereafter ;'  and  indeed 
the  King  did  so  most  of  the  two  and  twenty  years  of  his  reign ; 
but  before  he  dismissed  Octavio  Baldi  from  his  present  attendance 
on  him,  he  restored  to  him  his  old  name  of  Henry  Wotton,  by 
which  he  then  knighted  him." 

James  indeed  amply  proved  the  sincerity  with  which  he  had 
spoken  of  Wotton's  abilities,  by  giving  him  the  choice  of  those 
three  missions  which  were  at  that  precise  period  the  most  impor- 
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tant — to  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Venice.  He  had  formed  strict 
friendships  with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Italy,  and  his  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  his  purse,  was  ill  suited  to  the  habits  of  luxurious 
and  splendid  courts :  He  made  his  election  therefore  for  the 
Venetian  embassy,  and  left  England  in  the  spring-  of  1604.  Venice 
was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  violent  contention  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  James  entertained  hopes,  by  fomenting  the  division, 
of  detaching  it  wholly  from  that  Church.  The  celebrated  Paul 
Sarpi,  in^every  way  formidable,  and  not  least  for  being  an  eccle- 
siastic, was  the  chief  director  at  that  time  of  the  Venetian 
counsels ;  Wotton  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  him ;  and 
flattered  him  by  transmitting  to  James  the  sheets  of  his  famous 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  they  fell  from  his  pen.  In  the 
mean  time  Paul  the  fourth,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne 
amidst  the  heat  of  the  feud,  issued  his  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  whole  Venetian  State ;  and  its  final  separation, 
which  Wotton  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to  effect,  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  when  the  Pope  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  dispute,  which 
had  subsisted  for  some  years,  was  accommodated.  Burnet,  in  his 
life  of  Bishop  Bedel,  who  was  chaplain  to  this  embassy,  ascribes, 
with  the  carelessness  or  the  malevolence  which  equally  distin- 
guished him,  the  failure  of  James's  design  to  Wotton's  negligence 
or  treachery,  and  has  been  unwarily  followed  by  Welwood ;  but 
the  aspersion  has  been  wholly  wiped  away  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  a 
statement  of  positive  facts,  too  large  to  be  admitted  in  this  place. 
Wotton  returned  from  Venice  with  undiminished  favour,  in 
1610,  when  a  singular  circumstance  cast  a  cloud  over  his 
prospects.  On  his  journey  thither,  passing  some  days  at  Augsburgh, 
he  had  been  persuaded,  in  an  hour  of  cheerful  relaxation,  to  write 
a  few  words  in  one  of  those  common  depositories  of  German 
wit  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Alba.  The  sentence  which 
he  chose,  certainly  unworthy  of  him,  was  "  Legatus  est  vir  bonus, 
peregre  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublicae  causa,"  which  required 
an  English  translation  to  give  it  even  the  merit  of  a  pun,  the 
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utmost  to  which  it  could  be  entitled.  More  than  six  years  had 
now  passed,  when  Gasper  Scioppius,  a  busy  Romanist  pamphle- 
teer, happening  to  see  this  Album,  published  the  ridiculous 
conceit  in  two  several  invectives  against  James,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  religion  and  good  faith  practised  by  that  Prince  and  his 
ambassador.  James  was  highly  offended,  and  Sir  Henry  found 
it  necessary  to  apologize,  which  he  did  with  great  ingenuity,  in 
a  letter  to  the  King,  and  another  to  Volser,  one  of  the  chief  muni- 
cipal officers  of  Augsburgh,  both  of  which  he  printed,  and  dispersed 
over  Germany;  but  this  trifle  is  said  to  have  sunk  deeply  into 
the  mind  of  James,  and  certain  it  is  that  Wotton  remained  unem- 
ployed, though  not  wholly  unconsulted,  for  more  than  four 
succeeding  years.  At  length  in  1615  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Provinces,  from  whence,  after  a  few  months' 
residence,  he  was  recalled,  and  again  dispatched  to  Venice.  He 
returned  in  1617,  to  solicit  fruitlessly  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  and  was 
soon  after  sent  Ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  subsequently  employed  in  several  missions  into  Germany,  on 
the  unfortunate  affairs  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  The  termination 
of  these  last  labours  was  marked  by  a  noble  instance  of  his  high 
spirit  and  disinterestedness.  Frederic's  hopes  having  been  finally 
crushed  by  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Prague,  Wotton  was  prepar- 
ing to  quit  Vienna,  when  the  Emperor,  at  his  audience  of  leave, 
gave  him  a  jewel  worth  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  to 
him,  who  was  always  necessitous,  of  very  high  importance.  He 
presented  it  immediately  after  to  an  Italian  Countess,  at  whose 
house  he  had  been  by  the  Imperial  order  lodged.  Before  his 
departure,  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  this  remarkable  fact, 
and  expressed  his  displeasure  by  an  official  message,  to  which 
Wotton  answered  that  "  though  he  had  received  it  from  his 
Majesty  with  thankfulness,  yet  he  found  in  himself  an  indispo- 
tion  to  be  the  better  for  any  gift  that  came  from  an  enemy  to  his 
royal  mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia." 
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He  was  now  once  more  appointed  Ambassador  to  Venice,  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  King  James,  when  he  was,  to  his 
great  grief,  superseded,  and  returned  to  sue  for  some  permanent 
appointment  the  income  from  which  might  enable  him  to  pass 
his  declining  years  in  tranquillity.  From  the  hour  in  which  he 
entered  the  public  service  he  had  been  continually  vexed  by 
domestic  necessities.  Several  thousand  pounds  were  due  to  him 
for  his  expences  in  his  repeated  embassies,  and  he  had  long  soli- 
cited in  vain,  even  for  the  smallest  remittances.  His  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks,  his  sole  patrimony,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
sell  early  in  his  public  life.  The  reversions  of  the  place  of  one  of 
the  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery,  and  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls, 
had  been  long  promised  to  him,  but  the  only  vacancy  which  had 
occurred  in  the  former  office  had  been  filled  without  any  regard 
to  his  claim,  and  Sir  Julius  Caesar  was  still  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  following  letter  from  Wotton  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at 
that  period  will  best  shew  the  painful  circumstances  under  which 
he  suffered,  as  well  as  the  ready  wit  which  even  so  unpropitious  a 
subject  could  not  banish  from  his  pen. 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

Having  some  days  by  sickness  been  deprived  of  the 
comfort  of  your  sight,  who  did  me  so  much  honour  at  my  last 
access,  I  am  bold  to  make  these  poor  lines  happier  than  myself, 
and  withal  to  represent  unto  your  Grace,  whose  noble  patronage 
is  my  refuge  when  I  find  any  occasion  to  bewail  mine  unhappy 
fortune,  a  thing  which  seemed  strange  to  me.  I  am  told,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  his  Majesty  hath  already  disposed  of  the  Vene- 
tian ambassage  to  Sir  Isaac  Wake,  from  whose  sufficiency  if  I 
should  detract  it  would  be  but  an  argument  of  my  own  weakness. 
But  that  which  herein  doth  touch  me  (I  am  loth  to  say  in  my 
reputation)  surely  much  in  my  livelyhood,  as  lawyers  speak,  is 
that  thereby,  after  seventeen  years  of  foreign  and  continual 
employment,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  I  am  left  utterly 
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destitute  of  all  possibility  to  subsist  at  home ;  much  like  those 
seal  fishes  which  sometimes,  as  they  say,  oversleeping  themselves 
in  an  ebbing  water,  feel  nothing  about  them  but  a  dry  shore  when 
they  awake ;  which  comparison  I  am  fain  to  seek  among  those 
creatures,  not  knowing  among  men  that  have  so  long  served  so 
gracious  a  master  any  one  to  whom  I  may  resemble  my  unfor- 
tunate business.  Good  my  Lord,  as  your  Grace  hath  vouchsafed 
me  some  part  of  your  love,  so  make  me  worthy  in  this  of  some 
part  of  your  compassion.  So  I  heartily  rest, 

Your  Grace's,  &c. 

HENRY  WOTTON. 

i 

At  length,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1625,  he  was  appointed 
Provost  of  Eton  College :  a  strange  provision  for  a  retired  states- 
man, and  yet  the  great  Bacon,  who  was  his  cousin  and  friend, 
had  been  now  his  competitor  for  it.  His  extreme  indigence 
prevented  him  for  some  time  from  settling  himself  even  in  this 
humble  retreat,  for  his  personal  liberty  was  threatened  by  his 
creditors.  He  procured  at  last,  through  the  means  of  a  man  who 
had  been  a  servant  to  his  brother,  the  Lord  Wotton,  and  had 
obtained  from  that  nobleman  the  office  of  a  clerk  of  the  King's 
kitchen,  five  hundred  pounds  of  his  arrears  from  the  Crown.  A 
letter  from  him  to  his  humble  benefactor,  praying  his  assistance, 
is  extant.  "  My  face,"  he  says,  "  for  the  want  of  this  money,  is 
wrinkled  with  care ;  procure  it  for  me,  and  you  shall  the  next 
day  find  me  in  my  college,  with  Invidiae  Remedium  writ  over  my 
study  door."  He  could  not  spare  from  that  sum  even  sufficient 
to  put  the  necessary  moveables  into  his  apartments,  and  they 
were  furnished  by  a  contribution  among  the  fellows  of  the  college. 
Soon  after  he  entered  on  his  office  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 

To  enumerate  the  particulars  of  the  discipline  of  a  school  would 
be  idle,  but  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  conduct  in  his  new  station  must 
not  be  passed  over  wholly  unnoticed.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  reformer  of  that  illiberal  technicality  which  till  his  time 
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prevailed  in  education  ;  in  other  words,  the  first  who  discovered 
that  justice  and  beneficence  were  at  least  as  necessary  as  vigilance 
and  severity ;   and  that  it  was  possible,  in  the  prosecution  of 
youthful  study,  to  mingle  delight  with  labour.     From  his  first 
entrance    on    his    unaccustomed    and    humiliating    charge    he 
performed  the  functions  which  it  required  with  as  much  ardour 
and  zeal,  and  with  as  scrupulous  a  circumspection,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  first  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  his  life.     His  hours  of  leisure  were  passed  in  refined 
conversation,  which  no  man  better  understood,  or  more  entirely 
loved  ;    and  in  literary  composition,  in   all  parts  of  which  he 
excelled.     He  had    projected,   and    indeed   commenced,   some 
extensive  works,  but  left  them  unfinished.     Of  those  omissions 
none  perhaps  ought  to  be  so  much  regretted  as  a  life  of  Luther, 
intended  to  include  the  history  of  the  reformation  in  Germany, 
which  he  was  prevailed  on  to  lay  aside  by  Charles  the  first,  who 
persuaded  him  to  undertake  a  history  of  England,  by  a  promise 
of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  while  he  should  be  engaged  in  it. 
Little  however  appears  to  have  been  written,  and  probably  less 
was  paid :  but  we  have  enough  from  his  pen  to  authorize  us  to 
rank  him  with  the  first  writers  of  his  age,  in  a  small  volume  of 
his  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  collected,  and  published  after  his 
death,  by  his  great  admirer,  and  brother  angler,  the  excellent 
Isaac  Walton.    The  most  perfect,  in  all  respects,  of  these,  is  his 
treatise  on  architecture,  as  unalterably  valuable  for  the  soundness 
of  its  principles,  as  delightful  for  the  lively  familiarity  of  its  style. 
The  rest  are  "  A  View  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  George,  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;"  a  Parallel  between  the  characters  of  that  nobleman 
and  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  an  Essay  on  the  "  Difference  and 
Disparity"  of  their  "  Estates  and  Conditions,"  which  last  however 
has  been  said,   I  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon.     A  Panegyrick  on 
King  Charles  the  first,  presented  to  that  Prince  on  his  return 
from  Scotland  in  1633  :  "  Moral  Architecture,  or  a  philosophical 
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survey  of  Education  ;"  together  with  "  Aphorisms  of  Education ;" 
both  which  were  framed  for  an  intended  large  work  on  that 
arduous  subject:  "  The  Election  of  the  New  Duke  of  Venice,  in 
1618  ;"' with  some  small  devotional  tracts ;  several  Letters  ;  and  a 
very  few  short  poetical  pieces. 

Mortifying  indeed  is  it  that  they  should  be  so  few,  for  the  fame 
and  value  of  gems  of  this  nature  are  not  enhanced  by  their  rarity, 
and  many,  even  among  polite  readers,  have  scarcely  heard  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  as  a  poet ;  yet  who  ever  read  his  verses  without 
regretting  that  his  life  had  not  been  wholly  dedicated  to  the 
muse?  No  apology  then  can  be  necessary  for  ornamenting  this 
memoir  with  two  brief  specimens.  The  first,  addressed  "  to  his 
mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  is  perhaps  unequalled  for 
elegance  and  simplicity  by  any  composition  extant  of  the  same 
order. 

You,  meaner  beauties  of  the  night,  You  violets,  that  first  appear, 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes  By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light,  Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
You  common  people  of  the  skies,  As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own, 

What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ?  What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown? 

You,  curious  chaunters  of  the  wood,  So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen, 
That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays,  In  form,  and  beauty  of  her  mind, 

Thinking  your  voices  understood  By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen, 
By  your  weak  accents,  what's  your  praise        Tell  me  if  she  were  not  design 'd 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  ?  Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind. 

And  how  full  of  truth,  and  boldness,  and  beauty,  is  this  living 
picture :  The  very  carelessness  with  which  it  is  drawn  increases 
its  value.  He  has  inscribed  it  "  A  Description  of  Spring ;  on  a 
Bank,  as  I  sate  a  fishing." 

And  now  all  nature  seem'd  in  love  ;  There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill, 

The  lusty  sap  began  to  move  ;  Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 

New  juice  did  stir  th'  embracing  vines ;  Already  were  the  eaves  possest 

And  birds  had  drawn  their  Valentines.  With  the  swift  pilgrim's  daubed  nest. 

The  jealous  trout,  that  low  did  lie,  The  groves  already  did  rejoice 

Rose  at  a  well  dissembled  fly,  In  Philomel's  triumphing  voice. 
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The  showers  were  short ;  the  weather  mild ;  The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 

The  morning  fresh ;  the  evening  smil'd.  With  tulip,  crocus,  violet : 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubb'd  pail,  and  now  And  now,  though  late,  the  modest  rose 

She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow ;  Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 

Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain,  Thus  all  look'd  gay ;  all  full  of  chear ; 

Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain.  To  welcome  the  new-liveried  year. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  held  his  office  of  Provost  for  fourteen  years. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  besought  the  King  to  grant  him 
the  reversion  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Savoy,  but  his  death,  or 
perhaps  the  exertion  of  some  more  powerful  interest  than  he  could 
employ,  prevented  his  succeeding  to  that  benefice.  His  health 
began  to  decline  in  the  autumn  of  1637,  and  on  the  first  of 
October  in  that  year  he  executed  his  last  will,  some  legacies  in 
which  deserve  to  be  particularly  remembered.  He  bequeathed 
to  the  King  his  pictures  of  the  four  Dukes  of  Venice  in  whose 
time  he  was  Ambassador  to  that  State,  painted  by  Edoardo 
Fialetto,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  Leonardo  Donato, 
and  a  picture  of  "  the  Venetian  College,  where  Ambassadors  had 
their  audience;"  and  also  his  collection  of  the  papers  of  the 
eminent  statesman,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton ;  To  the  Queen, 
"  Dioscorides,  with  the  plants  naturally  coloured,  and  the  text 
translated  by  Matthiolus,  in  the  best  language  of  Tuscany :"  To 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  portrait  of  his  Aunt,  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia :  To  Archbishop  Laud,  a  picture  of  divine  Love :  to  Bishop 
Juxon,  a  picture  of  Heraclitus  and  Democritus :  to  Sir  Francis 
Windebank,  "  the  four  seasons  of  old  Bassano,  to  hang  near  the 
eye,  in  his  parlour :"  To  Dr.  Bargrave,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  all 
his  Italian  books,  and  his  viol  de  gamba :  To  Mr.  Nicholas  Pey, 
his  "  chest,  or  cabinet  of  instruments  and  engines  of  all  kinds  of 
uses ;  in  the  lower  box  whereof  are  some  fit  to  be  bequeathed  to 
none  but  so  entire  an  honest  man  as  he  is :"  To  the  library  at 
Eton,  all  his  manuscripts  not  before  bequeathed.  He  desired  to 
be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  College,  and  that  a  plain  marble 
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stone  should  be  placed  over  his  remains,  with  the  following 
inscription,  a  final  proof  at  once  of  his  wisdom  and  his  wit — 

Hie  jacet  hujus  sententise  primus  Author, 

Disputandi  Pruritus  Ecclesiarum  Scabies. 

Nomen  alias  quaere. 

He  survived  however  for  two  years,  till  at  length,  worn  out  by 
repeated  attacks  of  fever  and  asthma,  he  departed  on  or  about 
the  fifth  of  December,  1639.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  never 
married. 
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SECOND  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND. 

LORD  CLARENDON  has  left  us  two  views  of  the  character  of  this 
admirable  person.  The  one,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  with 
a  graceful  carelessness  of  style  suited  to  the  subject,  shews  him 
as  a  private  man,  and  discovers  to  us  his  person,  his  temper,  his 
accomplishments,  his  social  habits,  and  his  domestic  affairs. 
From  that  source  such  matter  as  may  wear  the  garb  of  original 
composition  in  this  memoir  will  be  chiefly  drawn.  The  other,  in 
the  great  history  of  the  rebellion,  exhibits  him  in  the  state,  the 
senate,  and  the  field,  and  is  well  known  to  constitute  the  brightest 
ornament  to  English  biography.  Authenticated  by  the  closest 
intimacy,  and  the  most  unreserved  confidence ;  glowing  with  the 
sacred  warmth  of  a  friendship  strictly  impartial,  because  it  was 
founded  on  the  contemplation  of  every  excellence  of  heart  and 
mind ;  and  poured  forth  in  a  stream  of  beautiful  and  splendid 
expression,  it  stands  alone,  an  example  of  positive  perfection. 
The  sanctity  of  such  a  monument  must  not  be  invaded.  The 
symmetry  of  such  a  model  must  not  be  distorted.  I  shall  prefix 
to  that  great  masterpiece  a  short  chronological  narrative  of  some 
common-place  facts  to  which  it  may  be  found  occasionally  to 
allude,  and  of  others  on  which  it  may  be  wholly  silent ;  but,  for 
itself,  not  a  word  shall  be  suppressed,  nor  a  word  intruded  on  its 
text ;  nor  shall  I  venture  to  disturb  even  the  form  of  its  original 
arrangement. 

Lucius  Carey  was  born  about  the  year  1610,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Carey,  of  Berkhamsted  and  Aldenham,  in  Herts,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  His  father,  who  in  1620  had  been 
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created  Viscount  Falkland,  in  Scotland,  was  appointed  two  years 
after  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and,  having  removed  his  family  to 
that  country,  Lucius  commenced  his  education  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  On  his  return  he  became  a  student  of  St.  John's,  in 
Oxford,  and  is  said  to  have  been  remarked  there  not  only  for  the 
variety  and  rapidity  of  his  acquirements,  but  for  certain  lively 
irregularities  of  conduct  which  afforded  little  expectation  of  the 
seriousness  that  distinguished  his  maturity.  On  account,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  some  such  sally  he  was  soon  after  confined  for  a 
time  in  the  Fleet  prison,  for  a  petition  is  extant  from  his  father 
to  the  King,  praying  for  his  release,  and  it  is  from  that  document 
only  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  his  restraint.  Whatsoever 
might  have  been  the  nature  of  these  levities,  he  discarded  them 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  tempting  to  youthful  extrava- 
gance, for  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  inhe- 
rited from  his  maternal  grandfather  the  uncontrouled  possession 
of  a  very  large  fortune,  and  assumed  at  that  very  period  the 
regularity  and  moral  decorum  for  which  he  was  ever  after 
remarkable.  It  might  be  convenient  to  a  mere  eulogist  to  ascribe 
this  sudden  turn  to  rigidly  virtuous  and  philosophic  resolution, 
but  it  were  more  modest  to  consider  it  as  the  result  of  one  of  those 
rare  dispositions  which,  by  the  passive  influence  of  their  own 
native  benignity,  can  extract  good  from  the  conflict  of  passions  and 
sentiments,  and  produce  even  felicity  from  contingencies  which 
often  involve  us  in  the  wildest  ruin.  The  truth  is,  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  became  possessed  of  his  estates  he  married  a  young 
lady  whom  he  passionately  loved.  Her  portion  was  small,  and 
his  father  conceived  therefore  that  vehement  indignation  which 
so  frequently  disgraces  parents  on  such  occasions.  Sir  Lucius, 
for  he  was  then  a  knight,  besought  his  pardon  with  the  most 
sincere  humility,  and  at  length  laid  before  him  deeds  ready  for 
execution,  by  which  he  proposed  to  convey  to  him  the  whole  of 
his  own  property,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  subsist  on  his 
bounty.  Lord  Falkland  rejected  all  terms  of  reconciliation,  and 
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his  excellent  son  passed  over  into  the  Netherlands,  with  the  view 
of  purchasing  there  some  military  command,  in  which  having 
failed,  he  returned,  after  a  year's  absence,  and,  sitting  down 
tranquilly  in  his  mansion  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire,  devoted 
himself  to  universal  study,  solacing  his  hours  of  leisure  in  the 
purest  domestic  happiness,  and  in  the  society  of  those  who 
were  then  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  neighbouring 
University. 

His  accession  to  the  title  and  paternal  estate,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1633,  drew  him  not  from  the  serenity  of  his  retire- 
ment. At  length,  in  1639,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
General  of  the  Horse,  in  the  expedition  of  that  year  against  the 
Scots.  The  reputation  for  talents,  genius,  and  general  literature, 
by  which  he  was  then  distinguished  may  be  well  inferred  from 
several  addresses  made  to  him  on  that  occasion,  particularly  by 
Waller,  and  Cowley,  neither  of  whom  would  have  dared  to  satirize 
a  man  of  his  character  by  vain  adulation  and  false  praise. 
Cowley's  poem  commences  with  these  lines — 

"  Great  is  thy  charge,  O  North.     Be  wise  and  just : 

England  commits  her  Falkland  to  thy  trust. 

Return  him  safe :  learning  would  rather  chuse 

Her  Bodley  or  her  Vatican  to  lose. 

All  things  that  are  but  writ  or  printed  there 

In  his  unbounded  breast  engraven  are. 

There  all  the  sciences  together  meet, 

And  every  art  does  all  her  kindred  greet." 

And  in  Waller's  we  find  these  passages — 

"  Brave  Holland  leads,  and  with  him  Falkland  goes. 
Who  hears  this  told,  and  does  not  strait  suppose 
We  send  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  forth, 
To  civilize  and  to  instruct  the  North  ? 

And  afterwards — 

"  Ah,  noble  friend,  with  what  impatience  all 
That  know  thy  worth,  and  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art,  longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy  which  so  early  kist 
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Thy  youthful  temples ;  with  what  horror  we, 
Think  on  the  blind  events  of  war,  and  thee, 
To  fate  exposing  that  all  knowing  breast 
Among  the  throng,  as  cheaply  as  the  rest." 

He  represented  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  the  two  Parliaments  which  met  in  the  year  1640,  and  the 
disgust  which  he  conceived  at  the  unhappy  dissolution  of  the 
first  added  perhaps  somewhat  of  passion  to  the  sound  and  honest 
judgment  which  led  him  for  a  time  to  espouse  the  popular  party 
in  the  second :  the  motives  however  which  influenced  his  adop- 
tion and  rejection  of  that  party,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  his 
political  conduct,  will  be  presently  fully  stated  in  the  words  of 
the  great  historian.  In  the  spring  of  1642  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  office  of  a  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  the  King,  though  he  felt  to  the  utmost  the 
wisdom  and  fidelity  of  his  more  important  services,  disliked  his 
pen.  Charles,  for  whom  elegancy  of  composition  had  no  charms, 
told  Sir  Philip  Warwick  that  "  he  had  had  two  Secretaries ;  one 
a  dull  man  in  comparison  of  the  other,  and  yet  the  first  best 
pleased  him ;  for,"  said  he,  "  my  Lord  Carleton  ever  brought  me 
my  own  sense  in  my  own  words ;  but  my  Lord  Falkland  most 
commonly  brought  me  my  instructions  in  so  fine  a  dress  that  I 
did  not  always  own  them."  Warwick  informs  us  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  King's  unbounded  confidence,  and  adds  a  few  concise 
remarks  on  his  character,  which,  since  a  solitary  sceptic  has 
ventured  to  charge  Lord  Clarendon's  nobler  picture  with  par- 
tiality, acquire  an  increased  value  as  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  an  honest  and  judicious  contemporary,  to  whom  he  could  not 
but  have  been  perfectly  well  known.  "  The  Lord  Falkland," 
says  Warwick,  "  had  prodigious  natural  parts ;  a  memory,  and  a 
fancy,  which  retained  all  it  read  or  heard,  and  then  as  rhetori- 
cally set  it  forth ;  and  his  notions  were  useful,  and  not  common. 
He  loved  his  book,  and  so  was  a  great  master  of  books,  but  in 
temper  somewhat  hypochondriac,  and  therefore  men  of  business 
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often  found  that  in  him  which  they  practised  not  themselves,  nor 
perchance  would  not,  if  they  could,  have  imitated  him.  That 
which  crowned  all  was  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  probity  and 
sincerity."  The  fantastic  censures  to  which  I  have  alluded,  fell, 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  from  the  delightful  pen  of  the  late 
Lord  Orford,  the  hasty  escapes  of  a  love  of  singularity  and  con- 
troversy, and  the  bitter  fruit  of  inveterate  prejudices,  imbibed  in 
a  school  of  perverse  politics.  They  have  been  overthrown  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  biographical  Peerage, 
with  a  force,  and  candour,  and  closeness  of  argument,  before 
which  all  doubt  on  the  subject  must  vanish. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  by  me  of  this  excellent  man.  The 
noble  historian  informs  us  that  "  his  stature  was  low,  and 
smaller  than  most  men ;  his  motion  not  graceful ;  and  his  aspect 
so  far  from  inviting  that  it  had  somewhat  in  it  of  simplicity ; 
and  his  voice  the  worst  of  the  three,  and  so  untuned,  that,  instead 
of  reconciling,  it  offended  the  ear,  so  that  nobody  could  have 
expected  music  from  that  tongue ;  and  sure  no  man  was  less 
beholden  to  nature  for  its  recommendation  into  the  world."  The 
lady  who  had  been  captivated  by  the  incomparable  spirit  which 
inhabited  this  unpolished  exterior,  herself  an  example  of  all 
female  worth,  was  Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Morison,  of 
Tooley  Park,  in  Leicestershire ;  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ; 
Lucius,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1646;  and  Henry,  who  inherited 
the  title  and  estates.  Granger  speaks  of  a  third,  of  whom  I  find 
no  mention  elsewhere. 

Lord  Falkland  fell  in  the  field  at  Newbury,  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  1643.  "  In  this  unhappy  battle,"  says  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of 
such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge;  of  that  ini- 
mitable sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation;  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind ;  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life ;  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war  than  that 
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single  loss    it  must    be  most  infamous   and  execrable  to  all 
posterity. 

"  Turpe  mori,  post  te,  solo  non  posse  dolore." 

"  Before  this  Parliament  his  condition  of  life  was  so  happy 
that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improvement.  Before  he  came  to 
be  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which 
descended  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing 
through  his  father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both  alive,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  passed  by  in  the 
descent.  His  education  for  some  years  had  been  in  Ireland, 
where  his  father  was  Lord  Deputy,  so  that  when  he  returned 
into  England  to  the  possession  of  his  fortune  he  was  unentangled 
with  any  acquaintance  or  friends  which  usually  grow  up  by  the 
custom  of  conversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure 
election  of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules  than 
were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that  time:  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted  some  few  to  his  friendship 
for  the  agreeableness  of  their  natures,  and  their  undoubted 
affection  to  him,  that  his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most 
part  was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts,  and 
of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity,  and  such  men  had 
a  title  to  his  bosom. 

"  He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts, 
in  any  man,  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above 
his  fortune,  of  which  in  those  administrations  he  was  such  a 
dispenser  as  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses ;  and,  if 
there  had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have 
been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious 
in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any 
pains  that  were  necessary  to  that  end;  and  therefore  having 
once  resolved  not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places, 
till  he  had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his 
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own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable 
industry  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was 
master  of  it,  and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

"  In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten 
miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with 
the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  University,  who  found 
such  an  immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in 
him ;  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocina- 
tion; such  a  vast  knowledge  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any 
thing,  yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing; 
that  they  frequently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him  as  in  a  College, 
situated  in  a  purer  air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  University  in  a 
less  volume,  whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions  which 
laziness  and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation. 

"  Many  attempts  were  made  upon  him,  by  the  instigation  of 
his  mother  (who  was  a  lady  of  another  persuasion  in  religion, 
and  of  a  most  masculine  understanding,  allay'd  with  the  passion 
and  infirmities  of  her  own  sex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome,  which 
they  prosecuted  with  the  more  confidence  because  he  declined  no 
opportunity  or  occasion  of  conference  with  those  of  that  religion, 
whether  priests  or  laicks,  having  diligently  studied  the  contro- 
versies, and  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choicest,  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  and  having  a  memory  so  stupendous  that  he 
remember'd  on  all  occasions  whatsoever  he  read ;  and  he  was  so 
great  an  enemy  to  that  passion  and  uncharitableness  which  he 
saw  produced  by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
in  all  those  disputations  with  priests  and  others  of  the  Roman 
church  he  affected  to  manifest  all  possible  civility  to  their  per- 
sons, and  estimation  of  their  parts,  which  made  them  retain  still 
some  hope  of  his  reduction,  even  when  they  had  given  over 
offering  farther  reasons  to  him  for  that  purpose.  But  this  charity 
towards  them  was  much  lessened,  and  any  correspondence  with 
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them  quite  declined,  when  by  sinister  arts  they  had  corrupted 
his  two  younger  brothers,  being1  both  children,  and  stolen  them 
from  his  house  and  transported  them  beyond  seas,  and  perverted 
his  sisters,  upon  which  occasion  he  writ  two  large  discourses 
against  the  principal  positions  of  that  religion,  with  that  sharp- 
ness of  style,  and  full  weight  of  reason,  that  the  church  is 
deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  published  to  the  world. 

"  He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affections  which 
attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men,  and 
that  made  him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must 
be  indulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  affairs.  In  the  last 
short  Parliament  he  was  a  Burgess  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  from  the  debates,  which  were  there  managed  with  all  ima- 
ginable gravity  and  sobriety,  he  contracted  such  a  reverence  to 
Parliaments  that  he  thought  it  really  impossible  they  could  ever 
produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom,  or  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermission  of  them : 
and  from  the  unhappy  and  unseasonable  dissolution  of  that 
convention  he  harboured,  it  may  be,  some  jealousy  and  prejudice 
to  the  Court,  towards  which  he  was  not  before  immoderately 
inclined,  his  father  having  wasted  a  full  fortune  there  in  those 
offices  and  employments  by  which  other  men  use  to  obtain  a 
greater.  He  was  chosen  again  this  Parliament  to  serve  in  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  declared  himself  very 
sharply  and  severely  against  those  exorbitances  which  had  been 
most  grievous  to  the  State,  for  he  was  so  rigid  an  observer  of 
established  laws  and  rules  that  he  could  not  endure  the  least 
breach  or  deviation  from  them,  and  thought  no  mischief  so 
intolerable  as  the  presumption  of  ministers  of  state  to  break 
positive  rules  for  reasons  of  state,  or  Judges  to  transgress  known 
laws  upon  the  title  of  conveniency  or  necessity,  which  made  him 
so  severe  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  Lord  Finch, 
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cbntrary  to  his  natural  gentleness  and  temper ;  insomuch  as  they 
who  did  not  know  his  composition  to  be  as  free  from  revenge  as 
it  was  from  pride  thought  that  the  sharpness  to  the  former  might 
proceed  from  the  memory  of  some  unkindnesses,  not  without  a 
mixture  of  injustice,  from  him  towards  his  father.  But  without 
doubt  he  was  free  from  those  temptations,  and  in  both  cases  was 
only  misled  by  the  authority  of  those  who  he  believed  understood 
the  laws  perfectly,  of  which  himself  was  utterly  ignorant ;  and  if 
the  assumption,  which  was  then  scarce  controverted,  had  been 
true,  that  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom  was  treason,  a  strict  understanding  might  make 
reasonable  conclusions  to  satisfy  his  own  judgement  from  the 
exorbitant  parts  of  their  several  charges. 

"  The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity 
of  those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especially  of  Mr. 
Hamden,  kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  differed  from  them 
commonly  in  conclusions,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were 
honest.  When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  law,  and 
discerned  in  them  a  desire  to  controul  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one 
or  both  Houses,  no  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave 
the  adverse  party  more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation, 
insomuch  as  he  was  by  degrees  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for 
the  Court,  to  which  he  contributed  so  little  that  he  declined 
those  addresses,  and  even  those  invitations,  which  he  was  obliged 
almost  by  civility  to  entertain;  and  he  was  so  jealous  of  the 
least  imagination  that  he  should  incline  to  preferment,  that  he 
affected  even  a  moroseness  to  the  Court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and 
left  nothing  undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  King's 
or  Queen's  favour  towards  him  but  the  deserving  it ;  for  when 
the  King  sent  for  him  once  or  twice,  to  speak  with  him,  and  to 
give  him  thanks  for  his  excellent  comportment  in  those  councils, 
which  his  Majesty  graciously  termed  doing  him  service,  his 
answers  were  more  negligent,  and  less  satisfactory,  than  might 
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be  expected ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  should  be  just, 
not  that  they  should  be  acceptable ;  and  that  his  Majesty  should 
think  that  they  proceeded  only  from  the  impulsion  of  conscience, 
without  any  sympathy  in  his  affections,  which  from  a  stoical  and 
sullen  nature  might  not  have  been  misinterpreted,  yet  from  a 
person  of  so  perfect  a  habit  of  generous  and  obsequious  compli- 
ance with  all  good  men  might  very  well  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  King  as  more  than  an  ordinary  averseness  to  his  service ; 
so  that  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature  to  actions 
unagreeable  and  unpleasant  to  it,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
to  incline  to  the  Court  than  most  men  have  done  to  procure  an 
office  there :  and  if  any  thing  but  not  doing  his  duty  could  have 
kept  him  from  receiving  a  testimony  of  the  King's  grace  and 
trust  at  that  time,  he  had  not  been  called  to  his  Council ;  not 
that  he  was  in  truth  averse  from  receiving  public  employment, 
for  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the  King's  person,  and  had  before 
used  some  small  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for  a 
foreign  negociation,  and  had  once  a  desire  to  be  sent  Ambassador 
into  France,  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination  or  doubt  should 
sink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man  that  in  the  discharge  of  his 
trust  and  duty  in  Parliament  he  had  any  bias  to  the  Court,  or 
that  the  King  himself  should  apprehend  that  he  looked  for  a 
reward  for  being  honest. 

"  For  this  reason,  when  he  heard  it  first  whispered  that  the 
King  had  a  purpose  to  make  him  a  Privy  Councellor,  for  which 
there  was  in  the  beginning  no  other  ground  but  because  he  was 
known  sufficient  (haud  semper  errat  fama,  aliquando  &  eligit)  he 
resolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  last  suffered  himself  only  to  be 
overruled  by  the  advice  and  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  submit 
to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  King  intended  to 
make  him  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  positive  to  refuse  it,  declar- 
ing to  his  friends  that  he  was  most  unfit  for  it ;  and  that  he  must 
either  do  that  which  would  be  great  disquiet  to  his  own  nature, 
or  leave  that  undone  which  was  most  necessary  to  be  done  by 
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one  that  was  honoured  with  that  place ;  for  the  most  just  and 
honest  men  did  every  day  that  which  he  could  not  give  himself 
leave  to  do ;  and  indeed  he  was  so  exact  and  strict  an  observer 
of  justice  and  truth  that  he  believed  those  necessary  condescen- 
sions and  applications  to  the  weakness  of  other  men,  and  those 
arts  and  insinuations  which  are  necessary  for  discoveries  and 
prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declension  from  his  own 
rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged  them  fit  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  practised  in  those  employments.  He  was  in 
truth  so  precise  in  the  practic  principles  he  prescribed  himself 
(to  all  others  he  was  as  indulgent)  as  if  he  had  lived  in  republica 
Platonis,  non  in  fsece  Romuli. 

"  Two  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  receive  the  Seals,  and 
but  for  those  he  had  resolutely  avoided  them :  the  first,  the 
consideration  that  his  refusal  might  bring  some  blemish  upon 
the  King's  affairs,  and  that  men  would  have  believed  that  he  had 
refused  so  great  an  honour  and  trust  because  he  must  have  been 
with  it  obliged  to  do  somewhat  else  not  justifiable ;  and  this  he 
made  matter  of  conscience,  since  he  knew  the  King  made  choice 
of  him  before  other  men  especially  because  he  thought  him  more 
honest  than  other  men.  The  other  was,  lest  he  might  be  thought 
to  avoid  it  out  of  fear  to  do  an  ungracious  thing  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  sore  troubled  at  the  displacing  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  removed  for  having  done  them 
those  offices  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  the  disdain  of  so  popular 
an  incumb ranee  wrought  upon  him  next  to  the  other ;  for  as  he 
had  a  full  appetite  of  fame  by  just  and  generous  actions,  so  he 
had  an  equal  contempt  of  it  by  any  servile  expedients;  and 
he  so  much  the  more  consented  to  and  approved  the  justice  upon 
Sir  Harry  Vane  in  his  own  private  judgment,  by  how  much  he 
surpassed  most  men  in  the  religious  observation  of  a  trust,  the 
violation  whereof  he  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse  for. 

"  For  these  reasons  he  submitted  to  the  King's  command,  and 
became  his  Secretary  with  as  humble  and  devoted  acknowledge- 
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ment  of  the  greatness  of  the  obligation  as  could  be  expressed, 
and  as  true  a  sense  of  it  in  his  heart :  yet  two  things  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  whilst  he  continued  in  that  office,  that 
was  to  his  death,  for  which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached, 
as  for  omissions  in  a  most  necessary  part  of  his  place ;  the  one, 
employing  of  spies,  or  giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment 
to  them.    I  do  not  mean  such  emissaries  as  with  danger  would 
venture  to  view  the  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of 
their  number,  or  quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  such  an 
observation  can  comprehend ;  but  those  who,  by  communication 
of  guilt,  or  dissimulation  of  manners,  wind  themselves  into  such 
trusts  and  secrets  as  enable  them  to  make  discoveries.    The 
other,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon  a  suspicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  consequence.     For  the  first, 
he  would  say  such  instruments  must  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and 
common  honesty  before  they  could  be  of  use,  and  afterwards 
they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited :  and  that  no  single  pre- 
servation could  be  worth  so  general  a  wound  and  corruption  of 
human  society  as  the  cherishing  such  persons  would  carry  with 
it.    The  last  he  thought  such  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature 
that  no  qualification  by  office  could  justify  him  in  the  trespass : 
and,  though  he  was  convinced  by  the  necessity  and  iniquity  of 
the  time  that  those  advantages  of  information  were  not  to  be 
declined,  and  were  necessarily  to  be  practised,  he  found  means 
to  put  it  off  from  himself,  whilst  he  confessed  he  needed  excuse 
and  pardon  for  the  omission ;  so  unwilling  was  he  to  resign  any 
part  of  good  nature  to  an  obligation  in  his  office. 

"  In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with  great  suffici- 
ency, being  well  versed  in  languages,  to  understand  any  that  are 
used  in  business,  and  to  make  himself  again  understood.  To 
speak  of  his  integrity,  and  his  high  disdain  of  any  bait  that 
might  seem  to  look  towards  corruption,  "  in  tanto  viro,  injuria 
virtu  tern  fuerit."  Some  sharp  expressions  he  used  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  concurring  in  the  first  bill  to 
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take  away  the  votes  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  gave 
occasion  to  some  to  believe,  and  opportunity  to  others  to  conclude 
and  publish,  that  "  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  the 
established  government  of  it,"  and  troubled  his  friends  much, 
who  were  more  confident  of  the  contrary  than  prepared  to 
answer  the  allegation.  The  truth  is  he  had  unhappily  contracted 
some  prejudice  to  the  Archbishop;  and,  having  observed  his 
passion  when,  it  may  be,  multiplicity  of  business,  or  rather 
indisposition,  had  possessed  him,  did  wish  him  less  entangled  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Court  or  State :  though,  I  speak 
it  knowingly,  he  had  a  singular  estimation  and  reverence  of  his 
great  learning,  and  confessed  integrity ;  and  really  thought  his 
own  letting  himself  loose  to  those  expressions  which  implied  a 
disesteem  of  the  Archbishop,  or  at  least  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  infirmities,  would  enable  him  to  shelter  him  from  part  of  the 
storm  he  saw  raised  for  his  destruction,  which  he  abominated 
with  his  soul. 

"  The  giving  his  consent  to  the  first  bill  for  the  displacing  the 
Bishops  did  proceed  from  two  grounds :  the  first  his  not  under- 
standing then  the  original  of  their  right  and  suffrage  there,  the 
other  an  opinion  that  the  combination  against  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  Bishops  was  so  violent  and  furious  that 
a  less  composition  than  the  dispensing  with  their  intermeddling 
in  secular  affairs  would  not  preserve  the  order;  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  this  by  the  profession  of  many  persons  of  honour, 
who  declared  they  did  desire  the  one,  and  would  not  then  press 
the  other,  which  in  that  particular  misled  many  men :  but  when 
his  observation  and  experience  made  him  discern  more  of  their 
intentions  than  he  before  suspected,  with  great  frankness  he 
opposed  the  second  bill  that  was  preferred  for  that  purpose,  and 
had  without  scruple  the  order  itself  in  perfect  reverence,  and 
thought  too  great  encouragement  could  not  possibly  be  given  to 
learning,  nor  too  great  rewards  to  learned  men.  He  was  never 
in  the  least  degree  moved  or  swayed  by  the  objections  which 
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were  made  against  that  government  in  the  church  (holding  them 
most  ridiculous)  or  affected  to  the  other,  which  those  men  fancied 
to  themselves. 

"  He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  so 
far  from  fear  that  he  seemed  not  without  some  appetite  of  danger, 
and  therefore  upon  any  occasion  of  action  he  always  engaged  his 
person  in  those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardness  of 
the  commanders  to  be  most  like  to  be  farthest  engaged;  and  in 
all  such  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  extraordinary  chearful- 
ness,  without  at  all  effecting  the  execution  that  usually  attended 
them,  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it, 
where  it  was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary ;  insomuch  that 
at  Edge  Hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have 
incurred  great  peril  by  interposing  to  save  those  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  against  whom  it  may  be  others  were  more 
fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  might 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  face 
of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood.  Yet  in 
his  natural  inclination  he  acknowledged  he  was  addicted  to  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune, 
before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  with  a 
resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  it, 
from  which  he  was  diverted  by  the  complete  inactivity  of  that 
summer ;  so  he  returned  into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered 
upon  that  vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  till 
the  first  alarm  from  the  North :  then  again  he  made  ready  for 
the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  in  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  horse  of  which  he  had  a  promise,  he  went  a  volun- 
teer with  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

"  From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war  his  natural  chear- 
fulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  sadness  and 
dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  used 
to ;  yet,  being  one  of  those  who  believed  that  one  battle  would 
end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a  victory  on 
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one  side  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  of  the  victor  (which  supposition  and  conclusion  gene- 
rally sunk  into  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  prevented  the  looking 
after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of)  he 
resisted  those  indispositions,  et  in  luctu,  bellum  inter  remedia 
erat.  But  after  the  King's  return  from  Brentford,  and  the  furious 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace, 
those  indispositions  which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
perfect  habit  of  unchearfulness,  and  he  who  had  been  so  exactly 
easy  and  affable  to  all  men  that  his  face  and  countenance  was 
always  present,  and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any  cloudi- 
ness and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or 
incivility,  became  on  a  sudden  less  communicable,  and  thence, 
very  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his 
clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more 
neatness,  and  industry,  and  expence,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a 
soul,  he  was  not  now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in 
his  reception  of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  addresses  to 
his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted  not 
some  men,  strangers  to  his  nature  and  disposition,  who  believed 
him  proud  and  imperious,  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever 
more  free. 

"  It  is  true  that  as  he  was  of  a  most  incomparable  gentleness, 
application,  and  even  submission,  to  good,  and  worthy,  and  entire 
men,  so  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not  but  be  more  evident 
in  his  place,  which  subjected  him  to  another  conversation  and 
intermixture  than  his  own  election  would  have  done)  adversus 
malos  injucundus,  and  was  so  ill  a  dissembler  of  his  dislike  and 
disinclination  to  ill  men  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  not  to 
discern  it.  There  was  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  such  a 
declared  acceptation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent  member  had 
done  to  them,  and,  as  they  said,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it 
was  moved,  he  being  present,  that  the  Speaker  might,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  House,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then  that  every 
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member  might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  acknowledge- 
ment, stir,  or  move  his  hat  towards  him ;  the  which,  though  not 
ordered,  when  very  many  did,  the  Lord  Falkland,  who  believed 
the  service  itself  not  to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honour- 
able and  generous  person  could  not  have  stooped  to  it  for  any 
recompence,  instead  of  moving  his  hat,  stretched  both  his  arms 
out,  and  clasped  his  hands  together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
and  held  it  close  down  to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  see  how 
odious  that  flattery  was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the 
person,  though  at  that  time  most  popular. 

"  When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it;  and,  sitting  among 
his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would 
with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  peace,  peace, 
and  would  passionately  profess  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war, 
and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did 
and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 
break  his  heart.  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think, 
that  he  was  so  much  enamoured  on  peace  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  the  King  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price,  which 
was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny;  as  if  a  man  that  was  himself 
the  most  punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance  that  might 
reflect  upon  conscience  or  honour  could  have  wished  the  King  to 
have  committed  a  trespass  against  either.  And  yet  this  senseless 
scandal  made  some  impression  upon  him,  or  at  least  he  used  it 
for  an  ^excuse  of  the  daringness  of  his  spirit ;  for  at  the  leaguer 
before  Gloucester,  when  his  friends  passionately  reprehended  him 
for  exposing  his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted 
to  visit  the  trenches  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover  what 
the  enemy  did)  as  being  so  much  beside  the  duty  of  his  place 
that  it  might  be  understood  rather  to  be  against  it,  he  would  say 
merrily  that  his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his 
age,  and  that  a  Secretary  in  war  might  be  present  at  the  greatest 
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scene  of  danger ;  but  withal  alledged  seriously  that  it  concerned 
him  to  be  more  active  in  enterprises  of  hazard  than  other  men, 
that  all  might  see  that  his  impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not 
from  pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  person. 

"  In  the  morning,  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he 
was  very  chearful,  and  put  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord 
Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined 
the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musqueteers,  from  whence  he  was 
shot  with  a  musquet  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and,  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the 
next  morning,  till  when  there  was  some  hopes  he  might  have 
been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper, 
received  small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that 
incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age,  having  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life  that  the 
eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest 
enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads 
such  a  life  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is 
taken  from  him." 

Lord  Falkland  left  "  A  Discourse  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  "  A  Discourse  concerning  Episcopacy,"  and 
some  other  pieces  of  controversial  divinity,  which  were  published, 
singly,  soon  after  his  death.  Many  of  his  speeches  too  remain  in 
print,  and  some  scattered  poems,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  one  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

IT  has  been  long  difficult  to  treat  fairly  either  of  the  history  or 
the  character  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  without  writing  a  poli- 
tical essay,  and  yet  more  to  steer  a  steady  and  impartial  course 
between  the  whirlpools  of  vulgar  censure  and  intemperate  vitu- 
peration and  the  dull  and  lifeless  calm  of  feeble  and  timid  pane- 
gyric. His  memory  has  been  attacked  without  justice  or  mercy 
and  defended  without  spirit  or  ingenuousness.  He  has  been 
accused  of  trampling  on  a  system  of  law  and  government  which 
was  scarcely  called  into  existence  till  nearly  half  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  his  few  advocates  have  virtually  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  charge  by  confining  their  pleadings  to  encomiums 
on  his  exemplary  private  conduct.  All  this  is  exactly  to  the 
taste  of  Englishmen.  Memoirs  of  their  Princes  of  the  two  last 
centuries  are  not  to  be  safely  intrusted  to  their  pens.  Most  even 
of  the  treatises  which  have  been  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
histories  of  our  Kings,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  the  day  in  which  we  live,  deserve  hardly  any  higher  place  than 
in  the  first  class  of  political  pamphlets,  abounding  in  the  distorted 
facts,  and  unfair  arguments,  by  which  those  publications  are 
always  distinguished,  but  rendered  more  mischievous  by  the 
increased  care  bestowed  on  their  composition.  These  abuses 
however,  amidst  a  cloud  of  evil  consequences,  have  had  one  good 
effect — They  have  largely  contributed  to  flatter  the  vanity,  and 
to  soothe  the  unquiet  humours,  of  the  vainest  and  most  restless 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — A  tacit  permission  to  libel  the 
Throne  and  it's  counsellors  has  done  more  towards  persuading  us 
that  we  are  a  free  people  than  all  the  institutions  that  have  been 
devised  for  that  purpose,  and  we  sacrifice  with  rapture  at  the 
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altar  of  the  phantom  liberty  the  reputations  of  our  rulers,  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  live  under  a  government  possessed 
of  more  power  than  any  absolute  monarch  in  the  world  ever  dared 
to  exercise. 

Such  a  work  however  as  the  present  affords  little  room  for 
controversy,  and  must  confine  itself  chiefly  to  facts — Charles,  the 
second  son  of  King  James  the  first,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic 
the  second,  King  of  Denmark,  was  born  at  Dunfermling  in  Scot- 
land on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  in  the  year  1600.    His  early 
childhood  was  sickly,  and  afflicted  by  so  much  bodily  weakness 
that  his  limbs  performed  their  functions  with  difficulty,  and  his 
speech  was  interrupted  by  a  painful  impediment,  which,  as  it 
almost  wholly  left  him  as  he  gained  strength,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause.     His  father,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  committed  the  care  of  his  person  to  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  the  gentleman  whose  surprising  expedition  in  con- 
veying the  news  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  to  James  in  Scotland 
has  been  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  at  the  age  of  six  years 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  James  Murray,  a  Scot  of  exten- 
sive erudition,  and  a  moderate  Presbyterian.     Charles's  temper 
was  mild,  patient,  and  serious.     His  infirmities,  as  they  in  great 
measure  prohibited  personal  activity,  were  advantageous  to  his 
education.    He  became  passionately  fond  of  general  study,  and 
even  famous  for  his  rapid  acquisition  of  the  learned  languages.  We 
are  told  that  his  elder  brother  Henry,  alluding  to  this  disposition, 
in  a  moment  of  frolic,  and  perhaps  of  envy,  snatched  one  day  at 
Court  the  cap  of  the  Primate  Abbot,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
Charles,  telling  him  that  he  would  by  and  bye  make  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  this  trifling  jest  the  enemies  of  his 
memory  have  wrested  to  his  disadvantage  by  inferring,  with  as 
much  absurdity  as  malice,  that  Henry  meant  to  convey  his  opi- 
nion that  Charles  was  better  qualified  for  a  churchman  than  for 
a  King  ;   and  this  when  no  one  entertained  the  slightest  expecta- 
tion of  his  ever  attaining  to  that  station. 
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Prince  Henry  however  died  in  1612,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  1616,  Charles  was  created  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
now  in  the  full  possession  of  health  and  strength.  Amidst  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  to  inform  his  mind,  the  lighter  and 
more  elegant  accomplishments  had  not  been  neglected,  and  he 
excelled  in  the  practice  of  all  of  them.  We  are  told,  in  parti- 
cular, that  "  he  was  thought  to  be  the  best  marksman,  and  the 
most  graceful  manager  of  the  great  horse  in  the  three  kingdoms,'* 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  peculiarly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
splendid  justs  which  were  held  at  Whitehall  in  1620,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  James's  accession  to  the  Throne.  Thus  his  years 
passed,  undisturbed  by  the  excess  of  any  passion,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  party  in  the  State,  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  Buckingham,  who,  by  a  most  rare  chance, 
was  not  less  the  favourite  of  the  son  than  of  the  father,  persuaded 
him  to  that  singular  visit  to  Madrid,  on  the  circumstances  of 
which  all  our  historians  have  so  amply  enlarged.  The  object  of 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  once  frustrated  and  accomplished 
for,  though  it  finally  broke  up  the  negotiation  for  his  marriage  to 
the  Infanta,  it  unexpectedly  procured  him  a  consort  in  another 
court.  On  his  way  through  France,  he  had  seen,  and  not  with 
indifference,  the  beautiful  Henrietta  Maria,  the  younger  daughter 
to  Henry  the  great  and  Mary  de  Medicis.  A  treaty  for  their 
union  was  commenced  presently  after  his  return,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  conclusion,  when  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1625, 
his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  Throne. 

He  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  perfect  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, after  many  years  of  profound  peace,  which  the  brief 
contest  with  Spain,  arising  out  of  Buckingham's  resentment  of 
certain  offences  that  he  had  conceived  during  his  abode  at 
Madrid,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  ambas- 
sador there,  could  be  scarcely  said  to  have  interrupted.  That 
war,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex,  had 
been  the  last  acts  of  the  favourite's  despotic  reign  over  James,  in 
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despite  of  whose  inclination  and  opinion  both  were  accomplished 
in  Parliament  through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  and  Bucking- 
ham. The  two  Houses,  especially  the  Commons,  were  elated 
beyond  measure  by  the  accession  of  power  which  they  derived 
from  these  false  steps,  gratuitously  taken  at  the  very  epoch  when 
they  were  insisting  on  a  degree  of  independence  hitherto  unheard 
of,  nor  was  the  King  less  sensible  of  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  his  Prerogative.  We  learn  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity that,  on  hearing  of  their  design,  he  sent  for  the  Prince  and 
the  favourite,  and,  after  long  but  vain  expostulation,  said,  in  the 
highest  anger  to  Buckingham,  "  by  God,  Stenny,  you  are  a  fool, 
and  will  shortly  repent  this  folly ;  and  will  find  that  in  this  fit  of 
popularity  you  are  making  a  rod,  with  which  you  will  be  scourged 
yourself:"  and  then,  turning  to  Charles,  prophetically  told  him 
that  he  would  live  to  have  his  belly  full  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachments ;  and  added,  "  when  I  shall  be  dead,  you  will  have 
too  much  cause  to  remember  how  much  you  have  contributed  to 
the  weakening  of  the  Crown  by  the  two  precedents  you  are  now 
so  fond  of."  The  fate  of  the  government  was  in  fact  at  that  time 
balancing  unseen  between  Monarchy  and  republicanism,  and 
Charles  commenced  his  political  career  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  wrong  scale. 

The  Commons  had  testified  the  delight  with  which  they  received 
these  and  other  concessions  by  holding  up  to  the  people  the  Prince 
and  Buckingham  as  idols,  an  advantage,  if  it  deserves  to  be 
called  so,  of  which  Charles  no  otherwise  availed  himself  on  mount- 
ing the  Throne  than  by  using  it  as  an  excuse  to  the  nation  and 
to  himself  for  loading  the  favourite  with  new  and  extravagant 
bounties,  who,  on  his  part,  was  but  encouraged  by  it  to  multiply 
his  demands.  Wealth  and  dignities  were  showered  on  every 
branch  of  his  family ;  he  was  advanced  to  a  Dukedom  ;  and  the 
government  of  the  whole  realm  was  in  a  manner  committed  to  one 
of  the  most  rash  and  intemperate  of  mankind.  As  these  impru- 
dences, the  errors  of  kind  hearted  inexperienced  youth,  increased, 
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the  dearly  purchased  complaisance  of  the  Commons  faded  away 
in  a  measure  yet  more  rapid.     Charles's  first  Parliament,  which 
met  only  three  short  months  after  the  demise  of  the  late  King- 
had  suddenly  closed  the  functions   of  it's   predecessor,  though 
composed  chiefly  of  the  same  persons,  was  animated  by  a  spirit 
wholly  different.     It  was   indeed   a  spirit  of  contradiction.     In 
answer  to  his  demand  of  a  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war 
which  themselves  had  imposed  on  the  Crown  they  voted  him  two 
subsidies,  a  sum  little  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  inexorably  resisted  all  his  instances  for  any  further  grant ; 
consumed  their  time  in  tedious  discussion  of  the  dangers  which 
they  alledged  to  exist  from  the  encouragement  of  Popery,  and 
pressed  the  King  to  revive  against  the  professors  of  that  faith  the 
persecution  which  had  disgraced  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;    and, 
finally,  certainly  with  better   colour,  broke  out  into   murmurs 
against  their  late  minion  Buckingham,  so  loud  arid  serious  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  in  a  long  apologetic  speech, 
answering  article  by  article,  the  several  faults  with  which  they 
had  charged  him.     Two  days  after,  Charles  once  more  reiterated 
his  request  for  a  supply,  by  a  message  in  the  most  condescending 
terms,  and  received  in  return  a  very  short  declaration,  for  it  was 
so  called,  in  which  amidst  some  cold  professions  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  he  was  told  that  his  faithful  Commons  would,  "  in 
convenient  time,  freely  and  dutifully  do  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover and  reform  the  abuses  and  grievances  of  the  realm  and 
state,  and  in  like  sort  afford  him  all  necessary  supply  upon  his 
present,  and  all  other  his  just  occasions  and  designs."     Charles 
immediately  dissolved  a  Parliament  which  denied  him  the  means 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  his  Crown  and  the  character  of  his 
people. 

That  Buckingham  encouraged  the  King  to  this  measure  cannot 
be  doubted.  Would  that  his  advice  had  been  always  as  just  and 
blameless.  Charles  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  retire  from  the 
war,  a  step  not  less  dangerous  than  disgraceful,  or  to  obtain  the 
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means  of  prosecuting  it  by  the  simple  exercise  of  an  authority  to 
which  the  uniform  submission  for  ages  had  given  the  character  of 
Prerogative.  He  adopted  the  latter,  and  called  on  the  Lords 
Lieutenants  of  counties  to  return  the  names  of  such  persons 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  as  were  best  able  to  contri- 
bute to  the  public  necessity,  and  to  those  persons  addressed 
letters,  under  his  privy  seal,  requiring  of  them  loans  of  such  sums 
as  might  suit  their  several  abilities,  to  be  repaid  within  eighteen 
months.  The  money  procured  by  this  expedient  fell  far  short  of 
the  expected  amount,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  equip  a  considerable 
military  and  naval  force  for  that  illmanaged  expedition  against 
the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1625,  which  utterly  failed  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz.  A  second  Parliament  was  now  called,  which 
met  in  the  succeeding  February.  Charles  had  adopted  some 
puerile  expedients  to  prevent  a  few  of  his  most  clamorous  oppo- 
nents from  sitting  in  it,  such  as  rendering  some  of  them  ineligible 
by  nominating  them  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  these  measures 
were  resented  with  a  warmth  which  sufficiently  indicated  the 
temper  that  he  might  expect  in  the  new  assembly.  It  exceeded 
that  of  the  former  in  harshness.  A  larger,  but  still  very  insuffi- 
cient supply  was  voted,  but  the  Commons  annexed  a  resolution 
that  it  should  not  pass  into  a  law  till  the  end  of  the  session,  thus 
tacitly  declaring  their  determination  to  with-hold  the  payment 
till  they  should  have  canvassed  and  removed  the  grievances  of 
which  they,  and  their  predecessors,  had,  without  making  any  spe- 
cification of  them,  incessantly  complained.  No  sovereign,  unless 
he  were  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  had  ever  before 
been  insulted  by  the  proposal  of  so  gross  a  condition.  Charles's 
necessities  however  induced  him  to  bridle  his  resentment,  and  he 
resolved  to  wait  the  appointed  period,  but  it  never  arrived. 

This  shew  of  patience  by  the  King  had  its  natural  effect.,  and 
increased  the  adverse  vigour  of  the  Parliament.  Buckingham  was 
impeached  in  both  Houses,  and  the  coolness  of  Charles's  temper 
now  gave  way.  He  chose  that  moment  to  bestow,  in  the  most 
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public  manner,  a  new  mark  of  favour  on  the  Duke,  and,  presently 
after,  so  completely  undefined  at  that  time  were  both  the  Royal 
Prerogative,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  interdicted  any 
further  proceedings  against  him  by  a  special  command,  delivered 
by  the  Lord  Keeper ;  and  in  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons 
threatened,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  unless  he 
found  them  more  compliant,  he  would  devise  the  means  of 
governing   wholly   without    their    assistance.    This  intimation, 
monstrous  as  it  may  seem  to  us  of  later  days,  had  then  little 
remarkable  in  it  beyond  the  imprudence  of  asserting  a  right  to  do 
that  which  all  his  predecessors   had  practised  in  undisturbed 
silence.    The  menace  was  accompanied  by  some  acts  of  power 
which  seemed  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  his  professions.     Members 
of  both  houses  were  imprisoned,  and  soon  after  released,  by  his 
sole  authority.     While  these  matters  were  passing,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Buckingham  was  carried  on  with  tedious  industry,  and  at 
length  failed,  for  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  conviction  with- 
out clear  evidence.    The  House  of  Commons  consoled  itself  by 
perplexing  the  King  with  new  insults  and  difficulties,  and  instead 
of  passing   the  bill    for  a    supply,  prepared  a    remonstrance, 
reiterating  its  complaints  of  Buckingham,  and  claiming  the  con- 
troul  over  the  great  imposts  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  which  had  never  before  been  questioned.    The 
Lords,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  grave  neutrality,  began  now 
to  shew  signs  of  discontent,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  King, 
tacitly  approving  the  conduct  of  the  other  House.    The  faculties 
of  government  became  in  some  measure  paralysed  by  a  warfare  in 
which  both  parties  fought  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  and  with  new 
and  untried  weapons  which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.    It  was 
evident  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  had  fled,  at  least  for  the 
time,  and  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1626,  this  second  Parliament  was 
dissolved. 

Charles,  in  the  fullness  of  his  honesty  and  inexperience,  ex- 
plained the  causes  of  these  differences  to  his  people  by  declara- 
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tions  and  manifestoes,  and  the  disbanded  Commons,  on  their  part, 
published  the  remonstrance  which  the  dissolution  had  prevented 
them  from  presenting  to  him.     He  now  proceeded  to  seek,  by 
the  exertions  of  his  own  single  authority,  the  necessary  relief  which 
the  perverseness  of  his  Parliaments  had  so  long  denied  to  him, 
and   made  his   experiments   with   as  much   imprudence  as   his 
enemies  could  have  wished.     They  consisted  in  taking  fines  for 
extensive  grants  of  Crown  lands ;  in  compounding  with  recusants 
for  their  forfeitures  incurred  by  absenting  themselves  from  the 
established  public  worship ;  in  soliciting  loans  and  benevolences 
from  wealthy  individuals ;  and  in  putting  on  the  sea  ports  and 
maritime  counties  the  charge  of  furnishing  and  maintaining  ships 
of  war.     All  these  imposts,,  though  frequently  levied  by  his  pre- 
decessors, were  now  more  or  less  resisted,  for  the   tone  of  the 
parliament   had  been   effectually  communicated   to  the  people. 
Many   defaulters   were    imprisoned   by  warrants   of   the   Privy 
Council,  and  released  on  submission,  but  at  length  five  gentle- 
men, knights,  were  bold  enough  to  demand  a  trial  at  law  of  the 
question  whether   they  had   been   legally  imprisoned?   and   the 
matter  was  solemnly  heard  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     The 
judges  however  contrived  to  avoid  a  definitive  sentence,  and  con- 
tented themselves  by  refusing  to  admit  bail,  and  the  offenders 
were  probably  soon  after  released  in  a  private  and  summary  way. 
Amidst  these  difficulties  and  dangers  at  home,  Charles,  who  had 
made  a  peace  with  Spain  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  astonished   the   country  by   declaring   war   against 
France,  which  had  so  lately  given  him  a  Queen.    That  Buck- 
ingham was  the  author  of  this  imprudent  step  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     In  the  court  of  Paris,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Madrid,  his 
haughty  spirit  had  received  some  offence  which  filled  him  with 
resentment,  and  which  most  historians  ascribe  to  a  cause  nearly 
too  romantic  to  be  credited.     France  was  attacked  by  an  army 
and  a  fleet,  and  the  Duke,  incompetent  to  direct  either,  took 
the  command  of  both.     His  expedition  terminated  accordingly. 
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He  closed  a  series  of  enterprizes,  deficient  in  all  military  merit 
except  personal  courage,  by  that  unfortunate  descent  on  the  isle 
of  Rhe*  which  is  always  coupled  with  his  name,  and  returned  with 
the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  to  sustain  new  discredit,  and 
aggravated  unpopularity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  money  which  had  been  with  so  much 
difficulty  and  irregularity  collected  was  presently  swallowed  up 
by  these  and  other  occasions  of  the  war,  and  Charles  was  con- 
vinced by  painful  experience  that  any  attempt  to  raise  further  con- 
tributions by  similar  means  would  be,  at  least  for  the  present, 
nearly  fruitless.  He  determined  to  call  another  Parliament,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  popular  artifice,  appointed  Buckingham  to  propose 
it  in  the  Privy  Council.  It  met  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1628,  N.  S.  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  more  remarkable  for  sin- 
cerity than  prudence.  The  Commons  commenced  business  with 
a  calm  and  decorous  gravity  which  had  been  little  used  in  the  two 
former  Parliaments,  and  was  thought  to  augur  well  both  for  King 
and  people,  but  it  was  in  truth  only  the  result  of  that  coolness 
which  generally  attends  the  determined  adoption  of  a  thoroughly 
digested  plan.  They  entered  immediately  on  the  accustomed 
topic  of  grievances,  and  presently  displayed  an  increased  warmth 
and  severity,  while  the  King  reiterated  his  demand  of  supplies, 
and  enumerated  in  fourteen  articles  the  public  disbursements 
which  were  necessary.  The  Commons,  without  condescending 
to  read  them,  came  to  a  vote  to  grant  a  considerable  sum,  but  it 
was  a  mere  general  resolution,  leaving  the  amount  indefinite,  and 
sent  their  Speaker  to  him,  who  told  him  that  "  he  was  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils,  and  the  light  of  their  eyes,"  arid  then  presented 
a  long  petition  against  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in  private  houses. 
Meanwhile  they  were  preparing  a  full  statement  of  their  claims, 
under  the  bold  title  of  "  a  Petition  of  Right,"  which  the  King  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  the  Lords  to  moderate  It  was 
however  presented,  and  the  Commons,  to  convince  him  that  they 
were  resolved  to  act  only  conditionally  in  the  matter  of  supplies, 
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made  simultaneously  a  single  and  insignificant  step  towards  their 
promised  grant.  Charles  answered  their  petition  graciously,  and 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  subjects,  but  the  terms  of  his  reply  were  thought  too  gene- 
ral, and  he  was  rudely  urged  to  declare  his  compliance  separately 
with  each  individual  requisition.  The  demand  was  intolerable, 
but  the  King  passed  it  over  in  silence,  and  at  length  so  far  sub- 
mitted as  to  answer  to  the  whole  by  the  ancient  parliamentary 
phrase,  "  soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire*,"  to  which  he  added 
his  signature. 

So  far  were  the  Commons  even  from  affecting  to  be  satisfied 
for  a  single  week  with  this  concession,  that  they  instantly  com- 
posed two  long  remonstrances,  the  one,  chiefly  on  the  pretended 
imminent  danger  of  the  Church,  which  all  men  of  common  sense 
knew  to  be  wholly  groundless ;  the  other  on  the  question  as  to 
tonnage  and  poundage,  of  all  claim  to  which  it  was  now  alledged 
that  the  King  had  deprived  himself  by  the  terms  of  his  answer  to 
the  petition  of  right.  Charles  however  avoided  the  reception  of 
these  remonstrances  by  proroguing  the  Parliament,  which  he  did 
while  the  second  was  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  short 
speech,  manfully  avowing  his  right  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  and  indeed  uttered  merely  for  the  sake  of  making 
that  avowal.  At  the  same  time  was  presented  to  him  for  his 
assent  the  long  delayed  bill  for  five  subsidies,  which  the  Parlia- 
ment could  no  longer  evade  without  too  clearly  exposing  it's 
motives  to  a  people  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  approve  them.  On 
it's  meeting  after  the  recess,  Charles's  first  care  was  to  explain 
fully  to  both  Houses  on  the  subject  of  the  imposts  just  mentioned. 
He  declared  explicitly  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  "  apper- 
taining to  his  hereditary  Prerogative,"  but  that  he  claimed  only 
tjiat  controul  over  them  which  his  predecessors  had  for  more  than 
two  centuries  exercised,  under  the  authority  of  a  parliamentary 
grant  for  life  made  to  each  of  them  on  mounting  the  Throne,  but 
which  had  not  yet  been  accorded  to  himself.  A  very  few  days 
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after,  he  proved  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  by  condescending 
to  send  to  the  Commons  a  message  requesting  them  to  prepare  a 
bill  so  to  authorise  him,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  urgent  want 
of  money  for  the  public  service,  to  allow  it  to  take  place  of  all 
other  affairs,  and  they  instantly  resolved  to  proceed,  without  suf- 
fering any  interruption,  on  the  interminable  discussion  of  the 
perils  of  the  reformed  church ;  and,  in  addition  to  that  perverse 
insult,  voted  a  general  answer  to  the  King  that  "  his  messages 
were  inconvenient,  and  bred  debates,  and  loss  of  time."  Very 
few  days  passed  before  they  broke  their  own  order,  laid  aside  for 
the  time  their  pious  fears,  and  went  into  a  committee  on  the  cases 
of  persons  who  had  been  proceeded  against  for  refusing  to  pay  the 
tonnage  and  poundage.  These  were  held  up  as  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  those  who  had  paid  the  duties  were  branded 
as  betrayers  of  their  country.  All  the  usual  business  of  the 
government  and  of  parliament  was  suspended.  At  length  on  the 
second  of  March,  1629,  N.  S.  the  Speaker,  having  informed  the 
House  that  the  King  had  commanded  him  to  adjourn  it  for  a 
week,  was  seized,  while  he  was  rising  to  quit  the  chair,  by  a  few 
of  the  malcontent  members,  and  held  down  in  it  by  force,  while 
a  furious  protestation  or  remonstrance  was  hastily  prepared,  and 
irregularly  voted.  The  King,  having  been  apprised  of  these  dis- 
orders, dispatched  messengers  to  the  House,  but  the  doors  were 
locked  against  them  till  after  the  votes  had  been  read,  when  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  entered,  and  broke  up  the  sitting  by 
taking  the  mace  from  the  table.  The  principal  movers  in  this 
riot  were  presently  brought  before  the  Council,  and  charged  with 
sedition,  and,  on  refusing  to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment to  any  other  authority,  were  for  a  few  days  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  went  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  after  a  short  speech,  complimenting  them  on  their  loyalty 
and  good  temper,  and  arraigning  with  severity  the  adverse  fac- 
tion in  the  Commons,  dissolved  the  Parliament,  without  calling 
for  the  attendance  of  that  House. 
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It  will  not  be  thought  at  all  surprising  that  Charles  should 
have  resolved,  as  perhaps  at  this  period  he  did,  to  endeavour  to 
govern  in  future  without  Parliaments.  He  may  be  now  said  to 
have  been  for  a  time  his  own  minister.  He  had  no  favourite, 
for  the  mighty  and  imprudent  Buckingham  had  been  the  year 
before  taken  off  by  assassination.  His  Council  was  composed  of 
able  and  honest,  rather  than  of  great  men,  who  contented  them- 
selves with  discharging,  each  in  his  proper  station,  the  duties 
which  belonged  to  it.  If  he  had  a  private  adviser,  it  was  the 
Queen,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  the  first  step 
which  he  took  on  his  temporary  release  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Parliament  was  ascribed  to  her  influence,  a  peace  with  France, 
which  indeed  his  own  necessities  demanded.  The  urgency  and 
altered  character  of  the  time  put  him  however  on  new  plans  of 
policy,  which  eventually  threw  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  brighter  talents  and  bolder  spirits.  He  sought,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  with  success,  to  bribe  the  ambition  or  the  avarice 
of  several  of  the  popular  leaders  with  considerable  appointments 
in  his  government.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  was  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  who  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  formi- 
dable opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Prerogative. 
This  gentleman,  better  known  as  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  dignity 
which  was  soon  after  conferred  on  him,  had  become  of  late  dis- 
gusted by  the  increasing  fury  of  his  party,  and  thought,  with 
many  other  wise  and  honest  men,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
was  now  sufficiently  circumscribed.  He  presently  became 
Charles's  most  confidential  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
while  an  almost  unbounded  authority  over  those  of  the  Church 
was  committed  to  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London. 

Both  these  appointments  were  injudicious.  Charles,  with  an 
excellent  understanding,  possessed  little  penetration  into  the 
characters  of  men,  and,  from  an  innate  modesty,  frequently  fell 
into  the  error  of  undervaluing  his  own  judgement.  The  temper 
of  the  times  required  ministers  of  consummate  artifice,  and  of 
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some  real,  and  much  affected  pliancy,  qualities  in  which  these 
great  men  were  as  deficient  as  they  were  abundant  in  honour  and 
fidelity.    They  seemed  to  have  agreed  that  the  art  of  government 
consisted  in  the  exertion  of  simple  and  open  authority.     Strafford 
was  too  haughty  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  any  of  the  friends 
from  whom  he  had  lately  withdrawn,  and  Laud  too  zealous  to 
permit  the  puritans,  who  were  in  fact  now  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  opposing  faction,  even  to  doubt  of  the  intensity  of  his  hatred 
towards  them.     They  were  held  out  therefore  to  the  people,  the 
one  as  the  obsequious  minister  of  a  tyrant,  the  other,  as  a  favourer 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  exaggeration  founded  on  his  impru- 
dent introduction  into  the  reformed   discipline  and  worship  of 
certain  ceremonious  novelties,  and  on  the  rigour  with  which  he 
enforced  perhaps  a  more  than  due  respect   to  the  Hierarchy. 
Strafford  on  his  part  encouraged  and  assisted  the  King  in  the 
various  devices  that  were  now  instituted  to  raise  those  necessary 
supplies  which  the  pertinacity  of  Parliament  had  denied  to  him, 
some  of  which  were  warranted  by  express  statutes,  and  the  rest, 
if  any  weight  be  allowed  to  precedent,  by  the  uncontroverted 
practice  of  his  royal  predecessors  for  ages.     If  any  one  of  the 
imposts  in  question  was  incapable  of  being  referred  to  either  of 
those  authorities,  it  was  that  which  was  levied  in  just  propor- 
tions on  the  several  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy, 
and  so  obtained  the  name  of  "  ship  money ;"  a  tax  the  entire 
produce  of  which  was  religiously  applied  to  that  purpose,  and 
equipped  the  largest  fleet  that  England  had  ever  possessed.     It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  notorious  Hampden  thought  fit  soon 
after  in  a  court  of  law  to  question  its  legality,  which  was  then 
confirmed  by  a  solemn  adjudication,  more  injurious  in  the  event 
to  the  royal  cause  than  would  have  been  a  contrary  decision. 

The  history  of  a  Monarch  reigning  over  a  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous country  must  be  always  in  a  great  measure  confined  to 
the  incidents  in  his  private  life,  and  for  seven  years,  ending  in 
1637,  no  country  ever  more  justly  deserved  that  description  than 
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England.  At  peace  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  with  the  great 
mass  of  his  own  subjects,  who,  in  the  undisturbed  consciousness 
of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed,  were  gradually  losing  the  appre- 
hensions which  had  been  infused  into  them  by  the  factious  and 
ambitious  few,  Charles  was  left  somewhat  at  leisure  to  offer  to 
his  brother  Princes  a  bright  example  of  the  practice  of  all  domestic 
virtues,  and  of  all  the  refinements  of  a  highly  cultivated  taste. 
A  cloud  however  now  arose  in  the  north  which  presently  obscured 
these  views.  Scotland,  the  chief  nursery  of  puritanism  in  his 
realms,  rejected  the  liturgy  which,  less  prudently  than  zealously, 
had  been  prescribed  for  it's  form  of  worship,  with  a  suddenness 
and  fury  which  strongly  indicated  the  secret  influence  of  a  foreign 
interference.  Even  before  the  King  could  determine  what  mea- 
sures to  adopt,  a  new  fangled  and  self  appointed  legislature 
started  up  in  that  country,  and  one  of  it's  first  institutions  was 
that  vile  compact  which  received  the  title  of  the  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  and  was  presently  enthusiastically  sub- 
scribed by  the  entire  population  of  the  capital  and  it's  vicinity, 
and,  before  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  by  that  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom. 

Charles  met  these  acts  of  disobedience  by  repeated  concessions, 
which  were  received  with  scorn.  He  offered  even  to  withdraw 
the  liturgy  and  the  canons,  and  to  curtail  considerably  the 
powers  of  the  Bishops,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  convoked 
a  Parliament,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church,  and,  finding 
them  completely  infected  with  the  disease  of  the  time,  dissolved 
them  ;  but  they  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in  contempt 
of  his  authority,  and,  by  a  few  sweeping  acts,  hastily  passed,  abo- 
lished episcopacy;  denounced  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  covenant;  discarded 
every  feature  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as  though  they 
had  determined  that  no  doubt  should  remain  of  their  being  in 
actual  rebellion,  levied  an  army,  and  put  all  the  strong  holds  on 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland  into  a  state  of  defence  against  their 
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Sovereign.  Charles  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  up  arms 
against  them,  or  to  relinquish  one  of  his  kingdoms.  He  levied 
with  difficulty  an  arrny  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
men ;  marched  at  the  head  of  them  to  the  borders,  while  his  fleet 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Leith ;  and  detached  some  regi- 
ments into  Scotland,  which,  after  having  proceeded  a  very  few 
miles,  faced  about,  panic-struck  at  the  formidable  appearance 
which  the  Scottish  General,  Leslie,  had  by  an  artful  arrangement 
given  to  his  very  inferior  force,  and  shamefully  retreated  to  the 
royal  camp.  In  the  mean  time  the  covenanters  dispatched  mes- 
sages to  the  King  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  and  besought 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  a  treaty,  and  Charles,  whose 
motives  at  this  juncture  have  never  been  clearly  comprehended, 
readily  consented.  Had  he  been  decisively  vanquished  in  the 
Field,  and  without  the  means  of  renewing  the  contest,  harder 
terms  could  scarcely  have  been  demanded  of  him  than  those  to 
which  he  submitted  in  this  monstrous  mock  pacification.  He 
agreed  to  disband  his  army  without  delay ;  confirmed  all  the 
obnoxious  acts  of  the  late  spurious  and  rebellious  parliament  and 
assembly,  even  including  that  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
which  of  all  measures  regarding  that  country  he  had  most  earn- 
estly deprecated ;  and  returned  to  his  capital  disappointed,  mor- 
tified, and  with  no  chance  of  consolation  for  the  ill  success  of  his 
expedition  but  in  the  possible  satisfaction  and  gratitude  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  made  such  extravagant  sacrifices. 

The  vanity  of  such  expectations,  if  Charles  entertained  them, 
very  soon  became  evident.  The  Parliament,  and  the  assembly, 
which  on  leaving  Scotland  he  had  again  summoned,  reviewed 
with  bitterness  his  very  favours ;  set  up  new  claims,  with  increased 
turbulence ;  and  negotiated  secretly  with  France,  and  other  states, 
for  supplies  of  men  and  arms.  Charles  determined  anew  to  endea- 
vour to  reduce  them  by  force,  but  so  deficient  were  not  only  his 
finances  but  his  credit,  that  when  his  armament  was  compleat, 
both  were  exhausted.  One  source  only  of  relief  seemed  to  be 
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open,  for  he  could  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances the  representatives  of  his  people  would,  at  least  for  a 
time,  suspend  their  hostility  towards  him,  and  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  Crown,  and  the  integrity  of  his  domi- 
nions— after  a  disuse  of  such  assemblies  for  more  than  eleven 
years,  he  called  a  Parliament,  and  it  met  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1 640.  He  required  their  instant  aid ;  informed  them  that 
his  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field ;  that  the  monthly  charge  of 
maintaining  it  would  be  an  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  that 
he  was  utterly  destitute.  Were  it  not  a  well  established  histori- 
cal fact,  it  would  be  absolutely  incredible  to  relate  that  the 
Commons  passed  over  in  a  manner  silently  the  grave  and  urgent 
subject  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  and  entered,  with  triply  increased 
fury  on  that  of  public  grievances.  Charles  pressed  them  by  re- 
peated messages,  and  sought  to  conciliate  them  by  new  and  most 
important  concessions,  which  were  contemptuously  disregarded. 
The  Lords  demanded  a  conference,  and  earnestly  urged  them  to 
grant  the  necessary  supply,  and  they  voted  the  interference  a 
high  breach  of  privilege,  and  pursued  their  wayward  course  with 
redoubled  obstinacy.  Charles  dissolved  this  Parliament  on  the 
twenty-third  day  after  it's  meeting,  and  has  been  more  blamed 
for  it  than  for  any  other  act  of  his  life ;  with  what  justice  let  the 
impartial  judge. 

The  wretched  circumstances  which  had  disgraced  the  preced- 
ing year  with  respect  to  Scotland  were  now  reacted  with  little 
variation.  By  sundry  means,  among  which  should  not  be  omitted 
a  subscription  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  King's 
private  friends,  that  is  to  say  by  his  statesmen  and  courtiers,  he 
was  again  enabled  to  march  an  army  northward.  The  cove- 
nanters however  had  entered  England  before  his  arrival  on  their 
borders,  carrying,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  armed  men, 
with  all  possible  professions  of  loyalty,  and  earnest  prayers  for  his 
welfare  and  glory,  an  humble  petition  to  lay  at  his  royal  feet.  At 
Newburn,  near  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  they  were  opposed  by  a  strong 
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body  of  the  King's  troops,  of  whom  they  mildly  requested  permis- 
sion to  pass  towards  the  presence  of  their  beloved  Sovereign,  and 
then  attacked  them  furiously,  and  drove  them  into  Yorkshire. 
Charles's  army,  panic-stricken  as  well  as  tainted  with  sedition, 
never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  himself,  now  distressed  on 
all  sides ;  most  averse,  and  with  abundant  reason,  to  comply  with 
the  numerous  petitions  for  a  Parliament  which  his  malcontent 
subjects  had  taken  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment 
to  pour  in  on  him,  and  which  he  durst  not  expressly  deny ;  took 
a  middle  course,  and  summoned  a  Great  Council  of  the  Peers  to 
attend  him  at  York,  an  ancient  expedient  in  cases  of  great 
urgency  which  had  not  yet  been  declared  unconstitutional.  It's 
first  advice  to  him  was  to  treat  with  his  Scottish  rebels,  and  ano- 
ther humiliating  negotiation  was  presently  commenced  at  Ripon, 
the  speedy  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  the  King  should 
bear  all  the  expences  of  their  army,  and  that  it  should  remain,  for 
the  time,  in  the  free  possession  of  the  country  north  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  to  this  was  added  a  fatal  agreement  that  the  treaty  should 
be  adjourned  to  London. 

All  circumstances  now  united  to  form  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes 
of  this  unhappy  Prince,  and  his  little  less  unfortunate  kingdom. 
A  sudden  access  of  timidity  in  himself,  or  in  his  counsellors,  im- 
pelled him,  who  had  so  frequently  and  so  fearlessly  adopted  means 
of  doubtful  legality  in  raising  finances,  to  forego  all  such  expe- 
dients in  a  case  where  the  universal  practice  of  ages,  and  the  voice 
and  the  law  of  the  whole  world,  would  have  held  him  fully  justi- 
fied— in  the  resistance  of  a  palpable  and  unqualified  rebellion. 
But  he  submitted  in  the  very  moment  when  he  might  have  fairly 
made  the  boldest  assertions  of  right ;  abandoned  his  clear  regal 
authority,  and  negotiated  on  equal  terms  with  his  Scottish  rebels ; 
legalized  the  abode  of  their  army  in  a  great  part  of  the  mother 
country ;  subsisted  that  army  till  his  treasury  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted ;  and,  finally  invited  to  his  capital  the  main  promoters  of 
the  mischief,  and  summoned  a  Parliament,  the  leading  members 
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of  which  he  could  not  but  have  foreseen  would  be  men  already 
deeply  engaged  with  them  in  the  conspiracy  which  produced  it — 
the  never  to  be  forgotten  Long  Parliament.,  which,  after  deluging 
the  country  in  blood,  meanly  surrendered  it's  authority  to  a  shape- 
less and  nameless  vision  of  government,  the  parent  at  length  of 
a  despotism  nearly  destitute  of  any  of  those  glowing  features 
which  frequently  throw  a  deceitful  glare  around  successful  rebel- 
lion and  tyrannical  usurpation.  Perverse  and  unreasonable  as 
Charles's  former  Parliaments  had  shewn  themselves,  this  memo- 
rable assembly  far  exceeded  them  in  violence  and  injustice.  It's 
leaders  appeared  to  have  suddenly  adopted  principles  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  actuated  their  predecessors.  Instead  of 
sullenly  and  slowly  working  their  way  by  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, and  by  measures  covertly  and  indirectly  contrived  to 
distress  and  weaken  the  government,  they  assumed  at  once  a  tone 
of  distinct  and  independent  authority,  and  a  restlessness  of 
activity  new  in  parliamentary  proceedings.  The  precise  time  had 
arrived  for  concentrating  at  one  focus  all  the  bolts  which  wisdom 
or  folly,  honesty  or  wickedness,  discontent  or  malice,  had  been 
for  many  years  aiming  at  the  Throne,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  a  determination  was  now  first  regularly  formed  to 
employ  their  united  force  in  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of 
monarchy. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  third  of  November,  1640;  on  the 
eleventh  Strafford  was  impeached  of  high  treason ;  and  on  the 
eighteenth  of  the  next  month  followed  the  impeachment  of  Laud. 
The  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
having  reason  to  expect  to  be  the  next  objects  of  vengeance,  fled 
the  country.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  in  the  meantime 
arrived  in  London  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  were  received  with 
extravagant  respect  and  kindness  by  both  Houses,  on  whose 
journals  an  order  was  entered  that  they  should  be  styled  on  all 
formal  public  occasions  "  our  brethren  of  Scotland."  The  puri- 
tans were  now  caressed  to  the  utmost,  and  thrust  into  pulpits  on 
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all  occasions  where  they  might  be  most  mischievous,  and  no 
opportunities  were  neglected  of  vilifying  and  depressing  the 
Bishops,  and  with  them  the  established  Church.  Every  law  and 
regulation  which  had  been  publicly,  however  wantonly,  com- 
plained of  as  a  grievance  was  abrogated,  and  new  grounds  of 
complaint  gained  instant  attention  if  they  were  either  directly  or 
indirectly  levelled  against  the  Crown  or  the  Hierarchy.  Seditious 
petitions  were  encouraged,  and  complacently  received ;  insurrec- 
tionary mobs,  and  public  tumults,  threatened  with  impunity  the 
safety  of  all  who  were  not  marked  as  friends  to  the  popular  party ; 
and  the  press,  though  then  but  in  it's  infancy  as  an  engine  of 
abuse  and  slander,  daily  poured  forth  libels,  the  malignity  of 
which  met  with  no  correction  but  from  their  own  absurdities  and 
falsehoods.  All  these  tremendous  novelties  occurred  within  less 
than  six  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Charles,  in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  sate  among  the  com- 
plicated miseries  with  a  patience  which,  as  it  resulted  neither 
from  apathy  or  fear,  may  be  fairly  called  magnanimous.  He  was 
in  a  great  measure  without  counsellors :  some  had  deserted  him  ; 
others  were  sequestered  by  the  omnipotent  commons,  to  whom  a 
majority  of  the  Peers,  self  devoted,  as  the  event  proved,  had  now 
attached  themselves.  Tis  true  that  an  illustrious  host  of  the 
most  conspicuously  virtuous,  and  many  of  the  wisest,  of  both 
Houses,  who,  from  the  purest  motives,  had  long  stood  among  the 
foremost  of  the  popular  party,  were  now  convinced  of  the  iniqui- 
ties meditated  by  the  most  active  of  their  compeers ;  abandoned 
them  ;  and  ranged  themselves  publicly  with  the  firmest  supporters 
of  the  falling  Throne.  These  however  could  at  present  render 
him  no  assistance,  beyond  such  as  might  arise  from  the  addition 
of  the  weight,  then  almost  useless,  of  their  characters  to  an  over- 
whelmed and  dispirited  minority.  Charles  tried  in  vain  new 
concessions.  He  relinquished  some  of  the  most  important  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  by  passing  a  bill  for  triennial  Parliaments, 
armed  with  securities  so  strict  and  numerous  as  to  prevent  the 
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possibility  of  evasion;  and  assented  to  another,  by  which  the 
duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  at  last  insultingly  granted 
to  him,  not  for  life,  as  has  been  before  observed  was  customary, 
but  for  two  months,  renewable  for  some  such  short  periods  at  the 
pleasure  of  Parliament.  Finally,  he  received  at  once  into  his 
Privy  Council  eight  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  leaders  of 
the  malcontents  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  engaged  in  treaty 
with  them  for  the  admission  of  themselves,  and  several  others  of 
the  party,  into  important  offices  in  the  State.  It  was  thought, 
and  perhaps  correctly,  that  these  efforts  at  conciliation  were 
made  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  blow  which  impended  over 
Strafford  and  Laud.  Vain  hope,  if  so ;  for  the  boons  were  no 
sooner  granted  than  the  former  was  put  to  death,  after  a  trial 
marked  by  circumstances  of  the  grossest  injustice.  No  sufficient 
apology  can  ever  be  found  for  the  assent  given  by  Charles  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  under  which  that  great  man,  his  firm  and  heroic 
friend,  fell  a  sacrifice.  He  passed  on  the  same  day  that  monstrous 
act  by  which  the  Parliament  rendered  itself  perpetual.  The  first 
of  these  errors  has  left  a  solitary  stain  on  his  moral  reputation ; 
the  second  weakens  our  opinion  as  well  of  his  understanding  as 
of  his  courage. 

The  two  armies  in  the  north  were  now  disbanded,  and,  in  order, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  publish  to  the  three  kingdoms  the  affection 
in  which  the  Parliament  held  that  of  the  Scottish  invaders,  and 
it's  masters,  a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
voted  in  addition  to  the  monthly  twenty-five  thousand  which  had 
been  paid  to  it  ever  since  it's  rebellious  entry  into  England.  The 
pacification  with  Scotland  was  now  finally  concluded,  and,  by  a 
hateful  ingenuity,  it  was  contrived  that  the  very  terms  of  expres- 
sion gratuitously  introduced  into  the  instrument  by  which  it  was 
ratified  and  recorded  were  rendered  even  more  humiliating  to  the 
King  than  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  Scots  were 
complimented  in  it  on  their  invariable  loyalty,  and  their  invasion 
was  ascribed  to  their  affection  to  his  honour  and  welfare.  The 
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Parliament,  in  appointing  a  public  thanksgiving  for  the  happy 
return  of  peace,  tacked  to  their  vote  an  order  that  this  precious 
document  should  be  on  the  same  day  read  in  all  the  churches  in 
England.  Charles  however,  from  motives  that  have  never  been 
clearly  understood,  but  with  professions  that  it  was  to  discharge 
a  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Scots  "  to  settle  their  govern- 
ment" about  that  period,  now  undertook  a  journey  to  Edinburgh. 
The  Parliament  opposed  this  expedition,  but  the  King  was  re- 
solved, and  left  London  on  the  eighth  of  August,  1641,  in  the 
custody,  as  may  be  said,  of  a  very  few  commissioners  appointed 
by  each  House,  the  objects  of  whose  attendance  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  inveterate  and  inflexible  Hampden 
was  of  the  number. 

Charles,  from  whom  so  much  had  been  with  difficulty,  as  well  as 
with  injustice,  already  extorted,  seems  now  to  have  determined  to 
grant  all  requests  made  on  behalf  of  his  subjects,  however  unrea- 
sonable :  in  Scotland  he  went  yet  further,  and  his  favours  even 
outstript  their  demands.  He  rendered  the  Parliament  of  that 
country  nearly  independent  of  him ;  relinquished  wholly  the 
prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations  to  be  obeyed  under  pain  of 
high  treason  ;  and  consented  to  submit  in  future  to  the  absolute 
controul  of  Parliament  his  appointment  of  officers  of  state  there, 
not  excepting  that  of  his  own  Vicegerent.  He  advanced  several 
of  those  nobles  who  had  been  the  chief  patrons  of  the  covenant  to 
higher  degrees  of  dignity ;  gave  pensions  and  appointments  to  the 
most  famous  preachers  of  their  new  schism;  and  frequently 
attended  their  public  worship,  and  listened  to  their  tedious  ser- 
mons, with  a  shew  of  patience  the  reality  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  have  credited.  These  sad  experiments  were  cut 
short  by  the  news  of  that  horrible  insurrection  of  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  which  in  1641  bathed  the  island  in  blood.  Charles's 
first  impulse  was  to  seek  the  succour  of  those  to  whom  he  was  at 
that  moment  in  the  act  of  dispensing  the  most  extravagant 
bounties.  He  implored  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
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was  coldly  answered  that  they  would  communicate  on  the  subject 
"  with  their  good  brethren  the  Parliament  of  England."  In  the 
furious  eagerness  of  these  puritans  to  overthrow  the  Crown  and 
the  Hierarchy  they  forgot  for  the  time  even  their  hatred  to 
Papists.  Their  "  good  brethren"  not  only  participated  in  their 
feelings  and  in  their  practice,  or  rather  in  their  forbearance,  but 
spread  a  diabolical  insinuation  that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  been 
contrived  and  fomented  by  the  secret  machinations  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  It  was  neglected,  and  suffered  in  a  manner  to  die 
away  on  the  embers  which  survived  the  frightful  conflagration, 
and  when  Charles  returned  to  London,  he  was  met  by  a  remon- 
strance from  the  Commons,  so  virulent,  so  unreasonable,  so  inde- 
cent, as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  ignorant 
of  either  party  that  it  was  the  issue  of  a  deliberate  plan  formed 
by  that  assembly  to  annihilate  all  regal  power. 

Indeed  the  faculties,  and  privileges,  and  forms,  of  the  other 
branches  of  that  constitution  towards  the  integrity  of  which  so 
much  veneration  had  not  long  since  been  pretended  began  now 
to  be  wholly  disregarded.  In  many  cases  which  required  the  con- 
currence of  the  intire  legislature,  the  authority  of  the  Peers  had 
been  as  much  slighted  as  that  of  the  Crown ;  and  those  abuses, 
through  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  had  been  endured  by  them 
with  patience.  A  Bill  had  already  passed  the  Lower  House  for 
depriving  the  Bishops  of  their  right  to  vote  in  Parliament,  and 
had  received  all  the  aid,  then  of  daily  occurrence  on  most  popular 
questions,  which  public  tumult  could  confer  on  it ;  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  attack  on  the  persons  of  some  of  them  by  a 
furious  mob,  they  met,  at  the  suggestion  of  Williams,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  hastily  drew  up,  and  presented  to  the  King,  a  de- 
claration of  their  rights,  including  a  protest  against  the  validity 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  impair  them.  Charles, 
perhaps  imprudently,  received  it  without  disapprobation,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Lords,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Lower  House, 
by  a  vote  of  which  twelve  Prelates  who  had  signed  it  were 
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instantly  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  of  course  committed  to 
custody  by  their  Peers. 

This  remarkable  event  occurred  on  the  eleventh  of  December, 
1641,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  the  succeeding  month,  the  King,  as  it 
were  in  a  childish  spirit  of  retaliation,  exhibited  by  his  Attorney 
General  articles  of  high  treason  against  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  and 
five  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  active  members  of  the  faction  in 
the  Commons,  and  a  Serjeant  at  arms  soon  after  arrived  to  claim 
the  delivery  to  him  of  their  persons.  The  House  deigned  him  no 
answer,  and  adjourned  in  silence,  save  voting  the  whole  proceed- 
ing a  high  breach  of  privilege.  All  endeavours  to  arrest  the  ac- 
cused were  evaded ;  and  on  the  following  day  Charles  took  the 
singular  resolution  of  placing  himself  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
personally  demanding  their  surrender.  To  this  almost  romantic 
fact  have  been  very  idly  ascribed  all  the  horrors  which  speedily 
followed,  when  it's  sole  influence  on  them,  was  merely  to  give  a 
few  weeks  of  pre-maturity  to  their  monstrous  birth.  To  enu- 
merate the  disorders  which  instantly  followed  would  increase 
this  already  tedious  sketch  to  a  volume.  London  was  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  and  the  Royal  family  sought  their  personal  secu- 
rity in  flight.  On  the  following  day,  the  impeached  members 
were  brought  in  triumph  from  the  city,  where  they  had  concealed, 
or  rather  affected  to  conceal,  themselves,  by  a  countless  multi- 
tude, and  surrounded  by  the  trained  bands,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  Commons,  by  a  special  commission  of  their  own,  had  placed 
a  leader,  with  the  title  of  Major  General.  Reports  were  indus- 
triously spread  to  inflame  the  people,  with  others  equally  absurd, 
that  the  King  was  returning  with  an  army  of  Papists ;  and  the 
House,  in  an  affectation  of  dread  for  their  own  safety,  held  irre- 
gular and  abrupt  sittings,  protected  by  their  newly  retained 
armed  guard.  None  of  their  meetings  however  passed  without 
votes  and  resolutions  the  most  unconstitutional,  and  scarcely  a 
day  without  new  usurpations  of  the  executive  power.  They 
appointed  governors  of  some  of  the  King's  garrisons,  and  de- 
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manded  of  him  that  he  should  place  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  militia,  in  the  hands  of  persons  to  be  recommended 
by  them ;  to  which  the  King  of  course  demurring,  they  passed 
ordinances,  to  which  the  remnant  of  Peers  who  still  gave  their 
attendance  assented,  enjoining  the  submission  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary force  of  the  kingdom  to  their  commands.  These,  and  several 
less  important  acts  of  palpable  rebellion,  were  always  qualified  by 
an  abuse  of  terms  too  gross  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant — 
they  enjoined  the  parties  to  whom  their  commands  were  addressed 
to  obey  such  and  such  "  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  signified  unto 
them  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Charles,  who  during  this  period  of  confusion  had  sojourned  at 
his  different  houses  not  far  from  the  capital,  was  now  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  civil  war,  which  had  become 
inevitable,  and  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family. 
Having  seen  the  Queen  embark  for  Holland,  taking  with  her  the 
Crown  Jewels,  wherewith  to  raise  some  supply  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  awful  struggle  which  approached,  he  moved  north- 
ward by  slow  journeys,  amid  the  daily  increasing  acclamations 
and  loyal  vows  of  his  country  people  of  all  classes,  and  surrounded 
by  the  flower  of  his  nobility ;  and,  having  passed  some  time  at 
York,  in  the  councils  and  preparations  which  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  required,  at  length  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1 642. 

Thus  began  that  tremendous  war  in  which  the  one  party  strove  to 
defend  his  possession  of  powers  and  faculties  which  had  descended 
to  him  by  an  hitherto  uncontroverted  inheritance  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  to  the  exercise  of  which  he  conscientiously 
believed  himself  to  be  completely  entitled — the  other,  not  only  to 
divest  him  of  every  attribute  his  right  to  which  lay  within  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  but  to  wrest  from  him,  and  to  arrogate  to 
itself,  many  of  yet  higher  importance  to  which  it  could  not  legi- 
timately pretend  even  to  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  At  this  memo- 
rable point  we  mean  to  close  the  present  Memoir,  the  main  objects 
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of  which  have  been  to  unfold  the  events  which  gradually 
produced  the  awful  contest ;  to  lay  a  ground  for  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them  by  others  of  the  true  character  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Monarch  ;  and  to  shew,  by  a  succinct  but  faithful  outline  of 
facts,  that  Charles,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  collision  between 
himself  and  his  Parliaments,  was  rather  "  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;"  and  that  he  fell  at  length  a  sacrifice  to  his  endeavours  to 
support  the  integrity  of  that  ever  fluctuating  system  called  "  the 
constitution,"  in  the  state  in  which  he  found  it  when  he  ascended 
the  Throne.  To  answer  these  purposes  enough  has  been  already 
shewn. 

Indeed  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  the  seven  years  war,  if 
these  sheets  could  allow  scope  for  it,  would  be  almost  impertinent. 
Such,  in  strictness,  belong  to  the  general  history  of  a  country, 
and  have,  with  some  few  modern  exceptions  of  dazzling  effect, 
little  actual  concern  with  the  personal  memoirs  of  the  Prince 
who  rules  it.  If  he  appear  with  his  army  in  the  field,  the  connec- 
tion is,  singularly  enough,  yet  more  remote,  for  he  becomes  then 
merely  the  dignified  organ  of  his  military  councils,  and  the  exalted 
encourager  by  his  presence  of  the  confidence  and  the  prowess  of 
his  legions.  That  such  was  the  station  in  which  Charles  appeared 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  war  is  well  known  to  all  historical 
readers ;  nor  is  it  less  notorious  that,  after  its  sad  termination, 
when  the  authors  of  the  rebellion  had,  according  to  the  almost 
fatal  progress  of  revolutions,  given  place  to  the  wretched  herd  by 
which  they  were  overpowered,  he  fell  a  captive  into  those  base 
and  bloody  bands,  sold  for  money  by  his  Scottish  subjects. 
Here,  thrown  wholly  on  his  own  resources,  his  true  character 
at  length  shone  forth  in  all  the  splendor  of  virtue,  piety,  perfect 
heroism,  and  almost  wisdom.  Such  was  the  Prince  who,  through 
the  ambition,  the  folly,  or  the  malignity  of  a  few  of  his  subjects  ; 
and  the  ignorance,  the  fanaticism,  the  groundless  fears,  or  the  low 
interests,  of  the  rest,  was  consigned  by  the  vilest  of  them  to  a  vio- 
lent death,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1648. 
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DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

TH  B  Duke  of  Richmond  was  perhaps  the  only  person  of  that 
great  and  honourable  class  distinguished  by  the  general  appella- 
tion Royalists  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  first  from 
mere  personal  affection,  and  who  was  held  by  that  Prince  in  the 
most  unlimited  tenderness  of  friendship.  They  were  of  the  same 
family,  the  same  country,  and  the  same  character.  Both  were 
distinguished  by  plain  good  sense;  by  a  cool  unvarying  inte- 
grity ;  an  exact  sense  of  honour ;  a  reserve  which  was  the  result 
more  of  temper  than  of  prudence  ;  and  by  a  perfect  freedom  from 
vice.  "  The  higher  he  was,"  says  Lloyd,  "  the  less  he  desired  to 
seem,  affecting  rather  the  worth  than  the  pomp  of  nobleness ; 
therefore  his  courtesy  was  his  nature,  not  his  craft ;  and  his  affa- 
bleness  not  a  base  and  servile  popularity,  or  an  ambitious  insinu- 
ation, but  the  native  gentleness  of  his  character,  and  his  true 
value  of  himself."  With  these  dispositions,  the  Duke  was  rather 
a  benefit  than  an  ornament  to  the  court ;  rather  a  pillar  for  the 
security  of  the  state  than  an  engine  to  forward  its  operations. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lenox  (who 
was  first  cousin,  once  removed,  to  King  James  the  first)  by 
Catherine,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Darcy,  of  Brim- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
1612.  His  father  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  him  an  infant 
of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  with  six  brothers  and  four  sisters ; 
and  James,  who  also  died  soon  after,  took  them  under  his  special 
protection,  with  a  degree  of  distinction  which  however  their 
kindred  to  him  seemed  but  justly  to  challenge.  From  a  family 
thus  in  a  manner  bequeathed  by  the  King  to  the  kindness  of  his 
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successor,  Charles  selected,  without  neglecting  the  rest,  the 
young  Duke  as  his  favourite  child,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of 
sympathies,  which  were  all  but  in  fact  parental  and  filial,  un- 
folded gradually  into  a  strict  and  noble  friendship  between  them. 
The  King  took  on  himself  to  superintend  the  completion  of  his 
education,  and  sent  him  to  travel  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  where  the  distinction  of  a  Grandee  of  the  first  class  was 
conferred  on  him ;  and,  on  his  return,  when  scarcely  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  married,  by 
Charles's  recommendation,  to  the  only  child  of  the  deceased 
favourite,  Buckingham,  with  whom  he  received  a  portion,  in 
those  days  esteemed  very  great,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  offices  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household,  and  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  were  soon  after  bestowed  on  him,  together 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Such  was  his  state  when  the  furious  commencement  of  the 
Long  Parliament  drew  him  into  the  vortex  of  politics.  He 
became  presently  an  object  of  jealousy  and  disgust  with  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  ominous  assembly.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  seeds  of  discontent  had  been  first  sown,  he 
possessed  a  powerful  influence,  which  he  had  already  opposed, 
with  skill  as  well  as  with  resolution,  to  the  plans  of  those  of  his 
own  rank  there  who  strove  to  promote  division,  and  had  so  ren- 
dered essential  service  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  he  now  declared 
himself  openly  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  sat  as  a  Baron,  an 
utter  enemy  to  all  those  concessions  which  it  had  been  proposed 
in  Parliament  to  make  to  his  insurgent  countrymen,  on  whose 
success  the  fairest  hopes  of  mischief  had  been  founded  by  the 
disaffected  here.  Thus,  while  he  incurred  in  England  the  resent- 
ment of  one  faction,  he  was  in  Scotland  held  in  universal  distrust 
by  another.  "  He  was  a  man  of  honour  and  fidelity,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  "  in  all  places,  and  in  no  degree  of  confidence  with 
his  countrymen,  because  he  would  not  admit  himself  into  their 
intrigues."  He  was  soon  assailed  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
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and  Clarendon,  who  was  then  a  member  of  that  body,  describes 
thus,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  the  motive  and  method  of 
the  attack,  which  was  made  just  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  and  the  expedient  which  he  himself  used  to  render  it 
for  the  time  fruitless. 

"  Their  design,"  says  he,  "  was  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
from  the  King ;  both  because  they  had  a  mind  to  have  his  office 
of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  him,  that  it  might  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  as  he  was  almost  the  only 
man  of  great  quality  and  consideration  about  the  King  who  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  stoop  or  make  court  to  them,  but  crossed 
them  boldly  in  the  House,  and  all  other  ways  pursued  his  master's 
service,  with  his  utmost  vigour  and  intentness  of  mind.  They 
could  not  charge  him  with  any  thing  like  a  crime,  and  therefore 
only  intended  to  brand  him,  and  make  him  odious,  by  which 
they  presumed  they  should  at  last  make  him  willing  to  ransom 
himself  by  quitting  that  office,  for  which  there  was  some  under- 
hand treaty  by  persons  who  were  solicitous  to  prevent  further 
inconveniences,  and,  as  they  found  any  thing  like  to  succeed  in 
that,  they  slackened  or  advanced  their  discourse  of  evil  coun- 
sellors. One  day  they  were  very  warm  upon  the  argument,  and 
had  a  purpose  to  have  named  him  directly,  which  they  had 
hitherto  forborn  to  do,  when  Mr.  Hyde  stood  up,  and  said, '  he 
did  really  believe  that  there  yet  remained  some  evil  counsellors, 
who  did  much  harm  about  the  King ;  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  name  them  than  to  amuse  the  House  so  often  with  the 
general  mention  of  them,  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  name  them.  He 
proposed  that  there  might  be  a  day  appointed,  on  which,  upon 
due  reflections  upon  those  who  had  been  most  notorious  in  doing 
mischief  to  the  public,  we  might  most  probably  find  out  who  they 
were  who  trod  still  in  the  same  paths,  and  name  them  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  if  a  day  were  appointed  for  that 
discovery,  he  would  be  ready  to  name  one  who,  by  all  the  marks 
we  could  judge  by,  and  by  his  former  course  of  life,  might  very 
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easily  be  believed  to  be  an  evil  counsellor.'  They  were  exceed- 
ingly apprehensive  that  he  meant  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who 
was  very  dear  to  them  ;  and  thenceforward,  though  they  desisted 
not  from  prosecuting  the  Duke  till  at  last  they  had  compelled 
him  to  quit  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  they  no 
more  urged  the  discovery  of  evil  counsellors ;  and  all  the  fami- 
liar friends  of  Mr.  Hyde  were  importuned  to  move  him  not  to 
endeavour  to  do  any  prejudice  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton." 

The  same  historian  furnishes  us  with  another  anecdote,  which, 
while  it  relates  to  the  Duke,  will  serve  to  shew  how  little  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  were  then  understood,  or  at  least  valued, 
by  the  members  of  both  Houses,  or  how  ready  the  popular  party 
was  to  sacrifice  madly  those  privileges  to  the  hatred  of  the  King 
and  his  friends.     Upon  the  proposal  of  some  matter  in  the  House 
of  Lords  which  was  not  agreeable  to  that  party,  many  of  them, 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  which  was   not  then   usual  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  cried  "  adjourn,  adjourn ;"  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  without  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  was 
overheard  to  say  to  some  around  him,  that,  if  they  would  adjourn, 
he  wished  it  might  be  for  six  months.    These  words,  so  uttered, 
were  interpreted  to  be  a  regular  motion,  which,  had  they  been 
so,  would  have  been  but  strictly  parliamentary ;  and  it  was  im- 
mediately determined  that  the  House  should  not  rise,  and  that 
"  the  Duke  should  explain  himself,  and  answer  the  making  such 
a  motion  as,  being  granted,  would  be  destructive  to  the  common- 
wealth."   The  Duke  said  that  "  he  had  made  no  motion,  but 
used  that  expression  to  shew  his  dislike  of  the  other  motion,  to 
adjourn ;  and  that  when  he  spoke,  all  men  being  on  their  feet, 
and  out  of  their  places,  he  conceived  that  the  House  had  been 
up."    He  was,  however,  required  to  withdraw,  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fierce  debate  of  many  hours,  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
small  majority,  that  he  had  committed  no  offence,  against  which 
vote  several  Peers  entered  their  protest.     But  the  matter  ended 
not  there.     On  the  following  day  it  was  taken  up  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  with  the  greatest  fury,  and,  after  one  of  the  longest 
discussions  ever  known  there,  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
accuse  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  Lords  as  "  one  of  the 
malignant  party,  and  an  evil  counsellor  to  his  Majesty,  and  should 
desire  them  to  join  in  a  request  to  the  King  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved from  any  office  or  employment  about  his  Majesty's  person." 
The  Peers  tamely  and  patiently  received  the  proposition,  which 
was  delivered  with  much  solemnity,  and  testified  no  further  resent- 
ment at  so  monstrous  a  breach  of  their  privileges  than  by  silently 
forbearing  to  take  the  matter  into  their  further  consideration. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  1641,  the  King  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Richmond,  which  had  been  by  James  the  first 
revived  in  his  uncle,  Lodowick,  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  had  become 
extinct  by  that  nobleman's  death  without  issue ;  and  the  next 
day  he  set  out  towards  Scotland  with  Charles,  who  had  probably 
chosen  that  precise  time  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  the 
English  Peerage  as  a  compliment  to  his  country,  which  might, 
considering  the  character  of  that  people,  be  agreeably  received 
there,  even  by  the  party  which  he  opposed.  A  few  weeks  after 
his  return  the  war  commenced,  in  the  very  outset  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  eleven  eminent  persons  whom  the  Parliament 
proscribed  by  name  in  their  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
their  general.  He  placed  three  of  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  had 
then  scarcely  attained  to  manhood,  in  the  royal  army,  and  they 
were  all  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  action  that 
occurred,  in  which  the  eldest,  who  was  called  Lord  Aubigny, 
was  killed,  as  were  afterwards  the  Lord  John  Stuart,  at  the  battle 
of  Alresford,  and  the  Lord  Bernard,  (who,  for  his  admirable 
gallantry,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Lichfield,)  at  Chester.  The 
Duke  himself  remained  constantly  about  the  King's  person,  which 
was,  in  fact,  his  proper  station  in  those  miserable  times ;  not  so 
much  for  the  office  which  he  held  in  the  royal  household,  as  for 
that  perfect  affection  and  fidelity  which  rendered  his  presence  at 
once  a  consolation  and  a  security  to  his  afflicted  master. 
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In  1644  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  then  appointed 
by  the  King  for  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
in  the  following  year  named  first  commissioner  for  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  ample  proofs  that  he 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  best  qualities  of  a  statesman,  as 
indeed  he  had  before  in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford,  and  with  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  London.  He  persevered  in  his  atten- 
dance on  Charles,  till  his  Majesty,  without  communicating  the 
design  even  to  him,  fled  from  Oxford  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  1646,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Scots;  and 
from  thenceforth  the  Duke  saw  him  no  more  till  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Carisbrook  Castle,  when,  at  the  King's  special  desire,  he  was 
permitted  by  the  rebels  to  resume,  for  a  short  time,  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  personal  duties.  The  next  request,  on  the  behalf  of 
what  remained  of  royalty  in  the  land,  which  they  granted  more 
reluctantly,  was  made  by  himself — to  be  allowed  to  lay  in  the 
grave  the  mangled  remains  of  his  beloved  sovereign,  to  save 
whose  life  he  had  solemnly  offered  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  his 
own.  That  sad  office  performed,  he  retired  into  utter  privacy, 
and  died,  as  has  been  said  with  great  probability,  of  the  gradual 
effects  of  grief,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1655,  leaving  an  only 
son,  Esme,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  died  in  France,  aged 
about  ten  years,  in  1660 ;  and  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  married 
to  Richard  Butler,  Earl  of  Arran,  second  son  of  James,  Duke  of 
Ormond. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  very  good  parts, 
and  an  excellent  understanding,  yet,  which  is  no  common  infir- 
mity, so  diffident  of  himself  that  he  was  sometimes  led  by  men 
who  judged  much  worse.  He  was  of  a  great  and  haughty  spirit, 
and  so  punctual  in  point  of  honour  that  he  never  swerved  a  tittle. 
He  had  so  entire  a  resignation  of  himself  to  the  King  that  he 
abhorred  all  artifices  to  shelter  himself  from  the  prejudice  of 
those  who,  how  powerful  soever,  failed  in  their  duty  to  his 
Majesty ;  and  therefore  he  was  pursued  with  all  imaginable  malice 
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by  them,  as  one  that  would  have  no  quarter  upon  so  infamous 
terms  as  but  looking  on  while  his  master  was  ill  used.  As  he  had 
received  great  bounties  from  the  King,  so  he  sacrificed  all  he  had 
to  his  service  as  soon  as  his  occasions  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  lent 
his  Majesty  at  one  time  twenty  thousand  pounds  together ;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  war  begun,  engaged  his  three  brothers,  all  gallant 
gentlemen,  in  the  service,  in  which  they  all  lost  their  lives. 
Himself  lived  with  unspotted  fidelity  some  years  after  the  mur- 
ther  of  his  master ;  and  was  suffered  to  put  him  into  his  grave, 
and  died  without  the  comfort  of  seeing  the  resurrection  of  the 
Crown." 

Dr.  Birch,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  life  of  this  nobleman, 
has  fallen,  which  was  not  usual  with  him,  into  many  gross  errors. 
He  states  that  the  Duke  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Richmond 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  never  had  that  title ;  and  accom- 
modates that  mistake  to  another,  by  fixing  the  date  of  his  father's 
death,  which  happened  in  1623,  to  1640.  He  speaks  too  of  the 
offices  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  High  Admiral,  of  Scotland,  as 
having  been  conferred  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir  by  King 
Charles  the  first,  when  they  were  in  fact  hereditary,  or,  to  use  the 
Scottish  term,  heretable,  in  his  family:  they  devolved  on  him 
necessarily,  therefore,  with  his  title  of  Duke  of  Lenox.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  Duke,  when  on  his  travels,  was  preserved 
from  assassination  by  a  favourite  dog  which  lay  in  his  chamber, 
and  aroused  him  from  his  sleep ;  and  it  is  added,  that  his  master 
from  that  time  distinguished  him  by  a  collar  set  with  pearls.  It 
is  scarcely  enough  to  say  that  the  picture  which  is  here  engraved 
seems  strongly  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  in  question ;  for  the 
age  at  which  the  Duke  is  represented,  the  singularity  of  his  dress, 
or  rather  undress,  the  dog,  and  the  pearled  collar,  combine  to 
tell,  hieroglyphically,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  story.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  assassin,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  fled. 
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r  E  w  persons  have  been  more  celebrated  than  this  lady  for 
virtues,  talents,  strength  of  mind,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  gaiety 
of  heart.  These  praises  however  have  been  bestowed  but  in  the 
way  of  general  eulogy,  and  we  can  collect  few  particulars  of  her 
but  from  the  dry  details  of  public  history,  which,  with  an  exact- 
ness perhaps  too  fastidious,  usually  rejects  those  characteristic 
anecdotes  in  which  biography  delights.  Other  circumstances 
too  have  concurred  to  cloud  her  story.  She  was  withdrawn  from 
her  country  at  an  age  too  early  to  admit  of  much  previous  obser- 
vation there,  beyond  such  as  the  amiable  qualities  of  her  child- 
hood might  have  excited,  and  placed  among  a  people  to  whose 
phlegmatic  gravity,  and  formal  manners,  those  of  her  maturity 
were  perhaps  generally  in  a  great  measure  indifferent.  Above  all 
she  became  an  exile,  experienced  comparative  poverty,  and  was 
neglected  by  her  friends,  and  of  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
much  will  be  always  lost. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  James  the  sixth  of  Scotland  and 
Anne,  his  Queen,  and  was  born  in  that  country  on  the  nineteenth 
of  August,  1596.  Her  father,  soon  after  his  arrival  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  England,  gave  the  charge  of  her  education, 
with  the  name  of  preceptor,  to  John,  first  Lord  Harrington,  a 
nobleman  not  less  qualified  for  that  office  by  an  acute  judgement, 
and  by  the  variety  and  elegance  of  his  acquirements,  than  by  the 
strictness  of  his  morals,  and  the  refined  politeness  of  his  manners. 
All  that  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  pupil,  under  such 
a  director,  was  obtained,  and  when  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Court  at  length  allowed  her  to  appear  publicly  in  it,  she  became 
at  once  the  object  of  general  approbation,  mixed  with  a  tender- 
ness of  regard  that  almost  deserved  the  name  of  love.  Her 
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features  were  by  no  means  faultless,  but  they  abounded  in  that 
fascinating  expression  which  may  be  called  the  soul  of  beauty, 
while  the  brilliancy  of  her  understanding  and  accomplishments 
shone  with  a  mild  and  inoffensive  lustre  through  a  veil  of  the 
purest  simplicity  and  candour.  Several  suitors  had  aspired  to 
her  hand,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Gustavus  Adolphus,  for  whom  his  parent  and  predecessor, 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  Sweden,  demanded  her  in  marriage  by  a 
formal  embassy  in  1609,  and  was  refused.  Her  father  at  length 
determined  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederic  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  protestant 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  owed  his  preference  chiefly  to  James's 
warm  attachment  to  that  faith.  Frederic  arrived  in  London  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1612,  and,  by  a  good  fortune  which  rarely 
attends  such  marriages,  not  only  became  ardently  enamoured  of 
the  Princess,  but  in  an  equal  measure  captivated  her  affections. 

They  were  married  in  the  banquetting-house  at  Whitehall  on 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  1613,  N.  S.  with  a  splendor  which 
historians,  however  carelessly  they  may  have  passed  over  the  more 
important  parts  of  Elizabeth's  story,  have  not  failed  to  comme- 
morate with  diffuse  minuteness.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  this  head, 
that  the  sum  lavished  on  the  celebration  amounted  to  consi- 
derably more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that  the 
jewels  worn  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Sir  John  Finett  informs  us,  James  himself  declared  "  in  conver- 
sation," were  of  the  value  of  nine  hundred  thousand.  In  the 
meantime  the  portion  of  the  bride  was  but  forty  thousand.  The 
match  was  hailed  by  the  utmost  popular  applause,  but  met  with 
less  favour  at  Court ;  the  King  treated  it  with  indifference,  and 
the  Queen  openly  held  it  in  aversion.  She  was  used  to  call  her 
daughter,  in  contempt,  "  Goodwife  Palsgrave ;"  and  the  unfa- 
vourable opinion  which  Prince,  afterwards  King,  Charles  had 
formed  of  the  bridegroom  may  be  inferred  from  the  coarse 
commencement  of  a  short  letter  subsequently  written  by  him  to 
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the  favourite  Buckingham — "  Steenie,  I  send  you  herewith  letters 
to  my  sister  and  brother :  I  place  them  so  because  I  think  the 
grey  mare  the  better  horse."  These  prejudices  however  were 
confined  to  the  royal  family ;  for  Finett,  writing  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  1612,  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  the  English  Resident 
at  Brussels,  of  Frederic's  first  appearance  at  the  Court,  says, 
"  He  hath  most  happily  deceived  good  men's  doubts  and  ill 
men's  expectations  j  report  of  envy,  malice,  or  weak  judgement, 
having  painted  him  in  so  ill  colours  as  the  most  here,  and  espe- 
cially our  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  who  held  themselves  not  a 
little  interested  in  the  handsome  choice  of  her  Grace's  husband, 
prepared  themselves  to  see  that  with  sorrow  which  they  now 
apprehend  with  much  gladness."  He  was  in  fact  a  Prince  by  no 
means  deficient  in  natural  talents  or  accomplishments,  but  quali- 
fied neither  by  nature  or  art  to  direct  the  councils  of  a  state,  or 
to  defend  it  in  the  field. 

They  remained  in  London  till  the  tenth  of  April,  when  the 
King  and  Queen  accompanied  them  to  Rochester,  and  took  leave 
of  them  there,  and  they  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Flushing, 
and  proceeded  in  great  pomp  to  Heidelburgh,  the  capital  of  the 
Palatinate.  There  for  six  years  they  reigned,  with  equal  prospe- 
rity and  popularity,  in  the  most  beautiful  country,  and  perhaps 
over  the  happiest  people  of  Germany,  when  in  a  moment  of  blind 
and  silly  ambition  they  sacrificed  those  incomparable  advantages 
to  the  mere  sound  of  a  regal  title,  and  an  ill-founded  reputation 
of  independent  sovereignty.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  originally 
elective,  had  been  brought  by  the  genius  and  power  of  Charles 
the  fifth  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  rendered  hereditary. 
Ferdinand,  the  fifth,  King  of  that  House,  was  a  zealous  papist, 
and  Bohemia  had  been  called  the  cradle  of  the  reformation.  A 
powerful  party  opposed  his  election,  for  that  form  was  still  used, 
with  great  firmness.  At  length  they  openly  revolted ;  formed  a 
provisional  government ;  and,  having  offered  the  crown  to  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Saxony,  by  whom  it  was  successively  refused, 
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were  induced  by  their  hopes  from  the  good  will  and  strength  of 
his  father-in-law  to  proffer  it  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  Frederic 
returned  a  cool  answer,  and  demanded  time  to  deliberate. 
James  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  it,  and  even  fore- 
warned him  that  in  the  event  of  an  unprosperous  issue  he  was  to 
expect  no  assistance  from  England.  The  entreaties  however  of 
his  own  family,  in  which  his  lovely  consort  is  said  to  have 
earnestly  joined,  at  length  prevailed,  and  she  was  crowned  at 
Prague,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1619,  three  days  after  the 
coronation  of  her  husband. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  lately  become  emperor,  lost  no  time  in 
issuing  his  Ban,  declaring  Frederic  a  traitor  and  rebel  against 
the  Empire,  and  deprived  of  his  Electoral  dignity  and  estate, 
and  prepared  to  invade  not  only  Bohemia  but  also  the  Palatinate. 
James,  whom  the  English  would  have  willingly  supported  in 
aiding  his  son-in-law  with  troops,  kept  his  word,  and  would  inter- 
fere no  further  than  by  various  negotiations  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  render  him  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  Europe.  At 
length,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1620,  Frederic  was  discom- 
fited, under  the  walls  of  Prague,  in  one  of  the  most  decisive 
actions  ever  fought,  and  fled  on  the  night  of  that  fatal  day,  with 
his  Queen,  then  great  with  child,  to  Breslau,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  A  letter  written  by  her  to 
her  father,  in  the  forlorn  hour  of  her  arrival  there,  remains  in  the 
British  Museum. 

"  Je  ne  veux  importuner  V.  M.  d'un  trop  longue  lettre.  Le 
Baron  de  Dona  ne  faudra  d'informer  V.  M.  de  malheur  qui  nous  est 
arrive",  et  nous  a  contraint  de  quitter  Prague,  et  venir  en  ce  lieu 
icy,  ou  Dieu  sait  combien  nous  y  demeureronts.  Je  supplie  done 
treshumblement  V.  M.  d'avoir  soing  du  Roy  et  de  moy  en  nous 
envoyant  du  secours,  autrement  nous  serons  du  tout  ruinez.  II 
n'y  a  que  V.  M.  apres  Dieu,  de  qui  nous  attendons  ayde.  Je  la 
remercie  treshumblement  de  la  favorable  declaration  qu'il  luy  a 
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pleu  faire  pour  la  conservation  du  Palatinat.  Je  la  supplie  tres- 
humblement  de  faire  le  mesme  pour  nous  icy,  et  nous  envoyer  un 
bon  secours  pour  nous  defendre  contre  nous  ennemis,  autrement 
je  ne  say  que  nous  deviendrons.  Je  la  supplie  done  encore  d'avoir 
pitie  de  nous,  et  de  n'abandoner  le  Roy  a  cest  heur  qu'il  en  a  si 
grand  besoign  ;  pour  moy,  je  suis  resolve*  de  ne  le  quitter,  car  si 
il  perit  je  periroy  aussi  avec  luy  ;  mais,  quoyqu'il  m'arrive,  Je  ne 
seray  jamais  autre  que,  Sire,  de  V.  M.  la  treshumble  et  tresobeis- 
sante  fille  et  servante, 

Bresla,  "  ELIZABETH." 

ce  —  Novembre. 
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Nor  was  Frederic's  attachment  to  her  less  constant  or  ardent. 
"  Croyez,  mon  cher  cceur,"  says  he  in  a  letter  of  later  date,  "  que 
je  me  souhaite  bien  apre*s  de  vous.  Je  vous  ai  de*ja  mande"  ce  que 
m'en  retient ;  plut  a  Dieu  qu'eussions  un  petit  coin  au  monde 
pour  y  vivre  contents  emsemble — ce  tout  le  bonheur  que  je  me 
souhaite." 

The  affectionate  tenderness  of  her  nature  was  blended  with  a 
magnanimity  which  misfortune  could  not  impair,  and  <a  dignified 
purity  of  morals,  and  sense  of  female  honour,  which  awed  into 
due  respect  her  numerous  admirers :  for  she  was  actually  beloved 
by  many,  even  to  adoration.  The  fierce  and  haughty  Christian, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  her  husband's  most  warlike  ally,  constantly 
wore  her  glove  on  his  helmet ;  the  celebrated  General,  Count 
Thurn,  was  proud  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  her  charms ; 
and  Lord  Craven,  who  was  a  volunteer  in  Frederic's  service,  and 
of  whom  more  will  presently  be  said,  was  devoted  to  her,  and 
continued  her  slave  even  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  was  univer- 
sally called  in  the  army  "  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  and  the  soldiers 
were  used  to  say  that  they  fought  as  much  for  her  as  for  the 
justice  of  her  husband's  cause.  The  complete  overthrow  of 
fortune  which  she  had  suffered,  for  Frederic  was  deprived  by  the 
battle  of  Prague  not  only  of  his  kingdom  but  of  his  electorate, 
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scarcely  drew  from  her  an  expression  of  regret,  and  his  affection 
for  her  inspired  him  with  the  same  passive  heroism,  for  it  did  not 
belong  to  his  nature.  The  anonymous  writer  of  a  letter  in  the 
Landsdowne  MSS.  speaking  of  them,  after  some  detail  of  the 
battle,  says—"  Both  of  them,  the  Queen  especially,  do  make  all 
comers  to  be  witnesses  of  their  singular  moderation,  patience, 
devotion,  and  confidence  in  God;  and, this  I  would  have  you 
believe ;  that  the  world  in  many  ages  did  hardly  ever  see  such  a 
pair  of  that  rank ;  and  surely  this  tribulation  shall  do  them 
good." 

They  were  presently  driven  from  Breslau,  and  having  wandered 
for  some  time  in  Silesia,  removed  into  Brandenburgh,  and  at 
length  settled  in  Holland,  where  they  were  supported  more  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  and  by  the  occasional 
contributions  of  several  persons  of  rank  in  England,  particularly 
Archbishop  Abbot,  than  from  the  purse  of  her  father.  James 
contented  himself  by  redoubling  his  embassies,  and  by  indulging 
in  idle  reveries  of  compassing  their  restoration  to  the  Palatinate 
through  the  interest  with  the  House  of  Austria  which  he  expected 
to  found  oji  the  projected  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain.  This  weakness  involved  his  daughter  in  the  contempt 
which  was  properly  due  only  to  himself.  Her  misfortunes  became 
in  some  measure  the  subject  of  vulgar  satire.  "  She  was  repre- 
sented in  a  print  at  Antwerp,"  says  Wilson,  in  his  Life  of  James, 
"  as  a  poor  Irish  mantler,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears, 
and  her  child  at  her  back,  and  the  King,  her  father,  carrying  the 
cradle  after  her."  The  accession  of  her  brother  to  the  crown  of 
England  brought  with  it  some  public  promise  of  succour,  and 
some  actual  exertion.  Charles  declared  to  his  first  Parliament 
on  its  meeting,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate  the  primary  object  of  his  political  consideration ; 
little  however  was  done  till  the  King  of  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
the  Emperor,  in  1632  proffered  his  best  endeavours  to  that  end, 
but  on  such  hard  conditions  that  Charles;  in  anger,  broke  up 
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the  treaty  in  which  they  had  been  proposed,  and  recalled  his 
ambassador  from  Stockholm.  The  unhappy  Frederic,  however, 
willing  to  cherish  even  the  faintest  hope,  negotiated  separately 
with  Gustavus,  when  death  cut  short  the  views  of  both  the 
parties:  the  heroic  Swede  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  in  that  year,  and  Frederic  died  at  Mentz  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  of  an  infectious  fever  which 
he  had  contracted  at  Frankfort. 

Elizabeth  remained  at  the  Hague,  living  in  the  utmost  privacy, 
her  chief  employment  the  education  of  her  children,  and  her  only 
relaxations  of  which  we  hear,  an  extended  correspondence  with 
men  celebrated  for  powers  of  mind,  and  for  various  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  occasionally  relieved  by  the  amusements 
of  hunting  and  shooting,  in  which  she  much  delighted.  The 
management  of  her  domestic  affairs,  and  indeed  of  all  matters  in 
which  her  interests  or  her  comforts  were  concerned,  she  committed 
to  Lord  Craven,  who  had  entered  the  military  service  of  the  States 
of  Holland  that  he  might  be  near  to  her.  The  most  perfect 
friendship  and  confidence,  and  the  most  open  and  unreserved 
intimacy  subsisted  between  them,  yet  such  was  the  public  opinion, 
or  rather  feeling,  excited  by  that  harmony  of  general  correctness 
which  had  always  distinguished  her,  that  not  a  breath  of  slander 
ever  fell  on  their  connexion.  It  was  at  length  believed,  and 
probably  most  justly,  that  they  had  been  privately  married.  She 
professed  the  protestant  persuasion  without  ostentation,  but 
practised  it  with  unalterable  firmness  of  resolution.  Her  brother, 
Charles,  at  a  moment  when  her  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  depression,  dispatched  Sir  Henry  Vane  to  represent  to 
her  the  prudence  of  sending  her  eldest  son  to  Vienna,  to  be  bred 
a  catholic,  in  the  view  of  matching  him  to  a  Princess  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  but  she  answered  that,  rather  than  take  a  step  at  once 
so  mean  and  so  wicked,  she  would  put  him  to  death  with  her 
own  hands.  A  bitter  and  reciprocal  dislike  subsisted  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  eccentric  Christina  of  Sweden.  This  is  said 
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to  have  arisen  out  of  a  mutual  jealousy  on  their  respective  inti- 
macies with  eminent  men  of  letters,  but  the  following  epistle 
from  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  will  at  least  shew  that 
she  had  other  causes  of  aversion.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  elucidating  that  point  as  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
liveliness  of  her  mind  and  style  that  I  here  insert  it. 

"  Mr.  Secretaire,  Haghe,  Dec.  3,  1654. 

"  I  received  your's  at  Berghen,  whither  I  was  come  from 
Antwerp  and  Bruxells.  I  find  you  have  unriddled  my  riddle 
verie  right.  I  saw  the  Queene  of  Sweden  at  the  play.  She  is 
extravagant  in  her  fashion  and  aparell,  but  she  has  a  good  well- 
favoured  face,  and  a  milde  countenance.  One  of  the  players  that 
knew  me  tolde  her  who  I  was,  but  she  made  no  shew  of  it.  I 
went  the  next  day  to  Bruxells,  where  I  saw  the  Arch-Due  at 
Mass,  and  I  saw  his  pictures  and  lodgins.  I  lay  at  Sr.  Harry  de 
Vic's,  who  was  verie  carefull  and  diligent  to  do  me  all  the  service 
he  coulde.  I  staid  but  Sunday  at  Bruxells,  and  returned  to 
Antwerp  upon  Monday,  and  hearing  from  Duart  how  the  Queene 
of  Sweden  had  desired  to  know  when  I  came  back  thither,  that 
she  might  meet  with  me  in  an  indifferent  place,  I  made  the  more 
hast  away  the  next  day,  because  I  had  no  mind  to  speak  with  her, 
since  I  heard  how  unhandsomelie  she  had  spoken  of  the  King, 
my  dear  brother,  and  the  King,  my  dear  nephue,  and  indeed  of 
all  our  nation  ;  so  I  avoided  it,  and  went  away  as  soon  as  I  had 
dined ;  yet  she  sent  Donoy  to  me  with  a  very  civill  message,  that 
she  was  sorie  she  could  not  use  that  civilitie  to  me  as  she  both 
should  doe  and  desired,  hoping  that  one  day  we  might  meet 
together  with  more  freedome.  I  answered  her  as  civillie  as  I 
coulde,  and  now,  when  I  went  from  Berghen,  I  gave  Sr.  Will. 
Swann  charge  to  make  her  a  complement  from  me. 

"  I  came  hither  upon  Tewsday  from  Berghen,  where  I  was 
extremelie  well  intertained  by  the  Princes  of  Zollern,  who  was 
with  me,  and  was  my  guide  all  the  jorney,  and  defrayed  me. 
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Her  daughter  is  now  so  prettie  everie  way  that  you  would  like 
her  yett  better  than  ever  you  did  if  you  saw  her.  She  is  much 
growen,  and  is  still  of  a  verie  sweet  disposition,  and  she  doth 
become  her.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  witt,  and  loves  our  nation 
extreamlie.  It  makes  me  think  of  your  wish,  which  I  am  not 
against,  you  know.  By  this  post  I  have  had  verie  good  news  of 
the  Duke  of  Glocester's  constantie  in  his  religion,  and  of  my  Lo. 
of  Ormond's  handsome  carriage  in  that  business,  so  as  the  Queen 
saith  she  will  press  him  no  further  in  it ;  but  I  hope  the  King 
will  not  trust  to  it,  but  get  him  away  from  thence,  which  will 
doe  the  King  great  right.  It  is  so  colde  as  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  am  ever 

"  Your  most  affectionat  friend." 

She  was  unfortunate  in  her  heir,  Charles  Lewis,  to  whom  the 
Lower  Palatinate  was  restored  in  1648,  on  condition  of  his 
renouncing  his  title  to  the  Upper.  He  appears  to  have  been 
mean,  selfish,  and  unfeeling.  He  came  to  England  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  was  received  with  kindness  and  flattering  distinc- 
tions, but  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  left  the  King  at  York, 
and  went  to  Holland ;  returned  in  the  following  year ;  and, 
while  his  younger  brothers,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  were  fighting 
bravely  in  the  cause  of  their  royal  uncle,  went  over  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  actually  condescended  to  sit  in  what  was  called  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  strange  conduct  was  the  result  of  a  secret  agreement  between 
the  King  and  himself:  a  conjecture  altogether  incredible.  He 
treated  his  mother  with  unkindness,  and  even  denied  her  trifling 
pecuniary  aids  towards  the  maintenance  of  her  little  ceconomical 
household,  when  he  had  been  for  some  years  competent  to  relieve 
her.  She  thus  expostulates  with  him  in  a  letter  published  in 
Bromley's  collection,  which  contains  also  another,  of  the  same 
tenor,  written  some  years  after, 
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"  Son, 

"  I  send  this  by  the  post  to  let  you  know  that  the  States  have 
given  me  for  my  kitchen  one  thousand  guilders  a  month  till  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  from  hence,  which  God  knows  how  and  when 
that  will  be  for  my  debts  ;  wherefore  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
do  so  much  for  me  as  to  augment  that  money  which  you  give  me, 
and  then  I  shall  make  a  shift  to  live  a  little  something  reasonable ; 
and  you  did  always  promise  me  that  as  your  country  bettered 
you  would  increase  my  means  till  you  were  able  to  give  me  my 
jointure.  I  do  not  ask  you  much.  If  you  would  add  but  what 
you  did  hint  you  would  do  me  a  great  kindness  by  it,  and  make 
me  see  you  have  still  an  affection  for  me,  and  put  me  in  a  confi- 
dence of  it.  Since  you  cannot  yet  pay  me  all  that  is  my  due,  that 
will  shew  to  the  world  you  desire  it  if  you  could.  I  pray  do  this 
for  me.  You  will  much  comfort  me  by  it,  who  am  in  so  ill  a 
condition  that  it  takes  all  my  contentment  from  me.  I  am 
making  my  house  as  little  as  I  can,  that  I  may  subsist  by  the 
little  I  have  till  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  you,  which  (since  I 
cannot  do  because  of  my  debts,  which  I  am  not  able  to  pay, 
neither  the  new  nor  the  old)  if  you  do  not  as  I  desire  you,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  increase.  As  you  love  me,  I  do  conjure  you  to 
give  me  an  answer,  and  by  the  time  commonly,  and  you  will  tie 
me  to  continue,  as  I  am  most  truly, 

"  Yours,  &c." 
Haghe,  g  August,  1655. 

She  remained  however  under  these  forlorn  circumstances  till 
the  restoration  of  her  nephew,  Charles  the  second,  who  invited 
her  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  England,  a  proposal  which 
she  most  readily  accepted.  She  arrived  in  London  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  1661,  with  Lord  Craven,  and  took  up  her  residence 
in  his  house  in  Drury  Lane,  where  she  remained  till  the  following 
February,  on  the  eighth  of  which  month,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Evelyn's  Diary,  she  removed  to  Leicester  House,  and  died  there 
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on  the  thirteenth,  only  five  days  after  she  had  entered  it.  She 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  vault  made  for  the  inter- 
ment of  her  brother,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  issue  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  was  eight  sons,  and  five 
daughters.  1,  Frederic  Henry,  who  was  drowned,  or  rather 
frozen  to  death,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  at  Haerlem,  on  the  seventh 
of  January,  1629,  in  the  sight  of  his  unfortunate  father;  2,  Charles 
Lewis,  who  has  been  lately  mentioned ;  3,  Rupert ;  4,  Maurice  ; 
both  of  whom  hold  places  of  some  distinction  in  English  history ; 
5,  Lewis,  who  died  an  infant ;  6,  Edward  ;  7,  Philip,  who  fell  in 
battle  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  8,  Gustavus,  who 
also  died  in  infancy.  Her  daughters  were,  1,  Elizabeth,  Abbess 
of  Hervorden,  in  Westphalia,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
women  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  to  whom  Descartes  dedicated 
his  "  Principia,"  and  declared  that  she  was  the  only  person  he 
knew  who  perfectly  comprehended  his  works,  and  with  whom 
William  Penn  frequently  conferred  on  the  system  of  his  new 
colony,  and  on  the  principles  and  doctrine  of  his  sect ;  2,  Louisa 
Hollandina,  Abbess  of  Maubuisson,  in  France,  highly  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  painting,  many  proofs  of 
which  are  preserved,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  the  continental 
cabinets;  3,  Henrietta  Mary,  married  to  Sigismond  Ragotski, 
Prince  of  Transylvania  ;  4,  Charlotte,  who  died  an  infant ;  and, 
5,  Sophia,  a  Princess  distinguished  by  every  virtue,  and  every 
accomplishment,  who  became  the  consort  of  Ernest,  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  carried  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  of  these 
realms  into  his  illustrious  House,  in  which  may  it  please  the 
Almighty  to  the  end  of  time  to  maintain  it  in  all  happiness  and 
glory. 
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ALGERNON   PERCY, 

EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

1  HIS  nobleman  was  the  third  son,  but  at  length  heir  and 
successor,  to  Henry,  the  ninth  Earl  of  his  family,  (not  less  re- 
markable for  talents,  science,  and  loftiness  of  spirit,  than  for  his, 
seemingly  undeserved,  and  tedious  imprisonment  and  persecu- 
tion, on  account  of  the  gunpowder  plot)  by  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Perrot.  He  was  born  in,  or  about,  the  year  1602,  and  completed 
at  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Robert  Hughes, 
an  eminent  scholar,  but  better  known  for  his  skill  in  geography 
and  mathematics,  an  education,  the  rudiments  of  which  he  had 
probably  received  at  home  from  the  same  master,  whom  the  Earl, 
his  father,  had  drawn  from  obscurity  at  an  early  age,  and  patro- 
nised through  life.  In  1616,  he  was  one  of  the  many  youthful 
Knights  of  the  Bath  then  appointed  to  grace  the  ceremony  of 
investing  Charles  with  the  Principality  of  Wales ;  on  the  acces- 
sion of  that  Prince  to  the  throne,  he  was  called  by  writ  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Percy ;  and  in  1632,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dignities  and  estates  of  his  ancestors. 

The  King,  moved  not  only  by  a  personal  esteem  for  him,  but 
by  a  conscientious  desire  to  compensate,  as  far  as  might  be,  for 
the  injuries  which  the  old  Earl  had  received  from  the  Crown, 
distinguished  him  by  the  highest  graces.  "  I  courted  him,"  said 
Charles,  on  a  remarkable  occasion,  in  the  hearing  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, "  as  my  mistress,  and  conversed  with  him  as  my  friend, 
without  the  least  interruption,  or  intermission  of  any  possible 
favour  and  kindness."  He  was  called  to  the  Privv  Council  sum- 
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moned  on  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
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noblemen  who  accompanied  the  King  to  his  coronation  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1635,  he  was  installed  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  largest  fleet  that  the  Crown  had  put  to  sea  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  having  performed  with  much 
credit  the  services  required  of  him,  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Dutch  fishery  for  which  it  was  equipped,  applied  himself  after  his 
return,  under  the  authority  of  some  sort  of  commission  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  quite  of  a  public  nature,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  civil  affairs  relating  to  the  navy,  and  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  that  department.  These  were  preparatory  studies, 
probably  agreed  on  between  the  King  and  himself,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  great  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  to  which 
he  was  raised  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1637 ;  but  the  fatal  turn 
of  public  matters  soon  after  that  period  called  him  to  a  post  little 
less  dignified,  and  then  more  important,  for  in  1639  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  chief  of  the  army  then  raised  to  march 
against  the  Scottish  covenanters.  He  was  at  that  time  held  in 
the  utmost  estimation  by  his  master,  not  only  as  a  private  friend, 
but  as  a  minister.  Lord  Clarendon  informs  us,  and  I  quote  the 
entire  passage  chiefly  because  it  so  clearly  points  out  the  origin, 
at  least  in  our  country,  of  two  political  designations  so  frequently 
rung  in  English  ears,  that  "  the  bulk  and  burthen  of  state  affairs, 
whereby  the  envy  attended  them  likewise,  lay  principally  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  Lord 
Cottington;  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for  ornament;  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  by  his  place,  being  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England ;  and  the  two  Secretaries,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Sir 
Francis  Windebank,  for  service,  and  communication  of  intelli- 
gence. These  were  reproachfully  called  the  Juncto,  and,  en- 
viously, at  court,  the  Cabinet  Council." 

We  find  here  a  note  of  disdain  attached  to  his  name,  which, 
however  delicately  expressed,  cannot  escape  observation.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  say  no  worse  of  him, 
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possessed  neither  a  heart  nor  a  mind  fit  to  encounter  the  great 
trials  which  were  at  hand.  Even  now,  in  their  dawn,  and  imme- 
diately after  he  had  received  the  highest  mark  of  confidence,  as 
well  as  the  most  distinguished  appointment,  which  his  Sovereign 
could  bestow,  we  find  in  a  letter  from  him  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  the  seventh  of  May,  1640,  published  in 
the  Sidney  papers,  these  lukewarm  expressions — "  Notwithstand- 
ing this  dissolution"  (of  the  Parliament,  in  the  spring  of  that 
year)  "  the  King  intends  vigorously  to  pursue  his  former  designs, 
and  to  levy  the  same  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  three 
thousand  horse.  About  three  weeks  hence  they  are  to  be  drawn 
together ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot  learn  by  what  means  we  are  to  get 
one  shilling  towards  defraying  this  great  expence.  What  will 
the  world  judge  of  us  abroad,  to  see  us  enter  into  such  an  action 
as  this,  not  knowing  how  to  maintain  it  for  one  month  ?  It 
grieves  my  soul  to  be  involved  in  these  counsels,  and  the  sense  1 
have  of  the  miseries  that  are  like  to  ensue  is  held  by  some  a  dis- 
affection in  me,  but  I  regard  not  what  these  persons  say,"  &c. 
Immediately  after  this  period,  the  Earl  was  seized  by  a  violent 
and  lasting  illness,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  resign  into 
the  King's  hands  the  commission  which  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
little  disposed  to  execute. 

But  an  incident  which  shortly  followed  seems  to  have  disco- 
vered the  true  bent  of  his  inclination.  Henry  Percy,  his  younger 
brother,  and  a  firm  royalist,  being  about  to  pass  into  France  on 
the  King's  service,  just  at  the  time  that  an  address  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons  to  request  his  Majesty  not  to 
permit  any  of  his  servants  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  been 
attacked  and  wounded  by  the  country  people  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  from  whom  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  retired  to  a 
place  of  concealment,  whence  he  dispatched  to  the  Earl,  his  bro- 
ther, a  letter,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  must  have  imparted 
matter  of  great  secrecy.  This  letter,  through  some  monstrous 
perversion  of  morals  or  of  intellect,  the  Earl  laid  before  the 
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Commons,  who  had  previously  voted  an  impeachment  of  high 
treason  against  Henry,  for  conspiring  to  raise  troops  to  overawe 
the  Parliament;  and  he,  during  the  agitation  of  the  matter, 
found  means  to  quit  the  country. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  strangely  endeavouring  to  frame  an  excuse 
for  the  Earl's  conduct  on  this  remarkable  occasion,  increases  our 
sense  of  his  culpability.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  Clarendon,  "  that 
after  his  brother's  being  accused  of  high  treason,  and  then,  upon 
his  hurt  in  Sussex,  coming  directly  to  Northumberland  House  to 
shelter  himself,  the  Earl,  being  in  great  trouble  how  to  send  him 
away  beyond  the  seas  after  his  wound  was  cured,  advised  with  a 
confident  friend,  then  in  power,  whose  affection  to  him  he  doubted 
not,  and  who,  innocently  enough,  brought  Mr.  Pym  into  the 
council,  who  overwitted  them  both,  by  frankly  consenting  that 
Mr.  Percy  should  escape  into  France,  which  was  all  the  care  the 
Earl  had ;  but  then  obliged  him  first  to  draw  such  a  letter  from 
him  as  might  by  the  party  be  applied  as  an  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  plot,  after  he  was  escaped ;  and  in  this  manner  the  letter 
was  procured ;  which  made  a  lasting  quarrel  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  made  the  Earl  more  at  the  disposal  of  those  per- 
sons, whom  he  had  trusted  so  far,  than  he  had  been  before." 
This,  observes  the  noble  historian,  was  the  first  instance  of  his 
defection  from  the  King's  service,  and  it  produced  the  worst 
effects ;  for,  as  he  then  had  the  most  esteemed  and  unblemished 
reputation,  both  in  the  court  and  country,  of  any  of  his  rank  in 
the  kingdom,  so  they  who  knew  him  well  knew  that  the  great- 
ness of  that  reputation  was  but  an  effect  of  the  singular  grace 
and  favour  shewn  to  him  by  his  Majesty;  and  therefore  many 
who  observed  him  purchase  this  opportunity  of  dis-serving  the 
King  at  the  price  of  his  brother's  honour,  and  of  his  own  grati- 
tude, concluded  that  he  had  some  notable  temptation  of  con- 
science, and  that  the  court  was  much  worse  than  it  seemed  to  be. 

From  that  period  he  gave  himself  wholly  over  to  the  popular 
party,  and  became,  perhaps  with  better  intentions  than  those  of 
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many  who  did  less  evil,  one  of  its  most  formidable  engines ;  for 
his  concessions  were  more  mischievous  than  their  activity,  and 
his  high  rank,  immense  estates,  and  universal  good  character, 
placed  his  motives  above  suspicion.  In  1641,  the  lowest  rabble 
of  London  had  been  incited  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  main  prayer  of  which  was,  in  effect,  that  the  names 
of  those  Peers  who  usually  voted  for  the  favorite  measures  might 
be  accurately  disclosed  to  them  ;  and  the  main  object,  to  intimi- 
date the  rest  by  apprehensions  of  their  vengeance.  That  petition, 
marvellous  to  relate,  was  read,  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses ;  immediately  after  which  the  Commons  sent  Mr.  Holies 
with  a  message  to  the  Peers,  requiring  their  assistance  to  deprive 
the  King  of  the  militia ;  to  which  that  gentleman  added,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  petition,  that  if  the  request  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  rejected,  he  desired  that  those  Lords  who  were 
willing  to  concur  would  find  some  means  to  make  themselves 
known,  in  order  that  those  might  be  known  who  were  unwilling ; 
and  in  order,  said  Mr.  Holies,  "  that  we  may  make  it  known  to 
those  who  sent  us."  In  the  debate,  doubtless  full  of  warmth, 
which  followed,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  condescended  to 
say  that  "  whosoever  refused  in  that  particular  to  join  with  the 
House  of  Commons  were,  in  his  opinion,  enemies  to  the  common- 
wealth." When  that  House,  very  soon  after,  on  its  own  sole 
authority,  commanded  him,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral, to  equip  the  royal  navy,  he  obeyed  implicitly  j  and  when  it 
directed  him  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Warwick  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1642,  he  did  so,  in  disobedience 
to  the  King's  express  pleasure.  In  the  same  weakness  of  mind, 
for  let  us  hope  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  may  be  ascribed  to 
that  cause,  when  Charles,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  demanded 
his  commission,  with  very  little  hope  of  success,  he  quietly 
resigned  it,  answering  those  of  the  Parliament  who  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  retain  it,  that  "  it  would  ill  become  him,  who  had 
received  that  charge  from  the  King,  with  such  circumstances  of 
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trust  and  favour,  to  continue  the  possession  of  it  against  his 
Majesty's  express  pleasure,  there  being  a  clause  in  his  grant  that 
it  should  be  only  during  such  time  as  his  Majesty  should  think 
fit  to  use  his  service."  He  retired  accordingly,  and  the  fleet,  as 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  presently  after  abandoned 
its  allegiance. 

The  arrival  of  that  miserable  epoch  which  changed  the  resist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons  into  positive  rebellion,  produced 
no  alteration  in  his  conduct.  A  single  instance  only  of  his 
deviation  from  a  regular  passive  obedience  to  the  prevailing  party 
can  be  discovered;  he  appears  to  have  been  privy  to  what  was 
called  Waller's  plot,  in  1643 ;  but  his  name  was  so  useful  to  the 
rebels  that  they  forbore  to  institute  any  process  against  him. 
They  continued  to  employ  him,  but  without  confidence,  and  he 
still  accepted  their  commissions,  though  he  had  lost  all  affection 
to  their  cause  ;  for  he  had  by  this  time  a  clear  prospect  of  those 
dangers  against  which  the  history  of  popular  revolutions,  not  less 
vainly,  by  a  strange  fatality,  than  frequently,  warns  men  of  his 
degree.  Little  however  was  now  left  for  him  to  perform,  or 
rather  to  endure.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  negotiate  with  Charles  in  the  several  treaties 
of  Oxford,  Uxbridge,  and  Newport;  and  in  April,  1645,  the  royal 
children  were  committed  by  the  Commons  to  his  custody,  and  he 
retained  that  charge  till  the  murder  of  their  father.  Immediately 
after  that  sad  event,  which  he  had  used  his  best  arguments,  the 
only  means  of  which  he  had  not  stripped  himself,  to  prevent,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  where  he  remained  in 
privacy  till  1660,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  Monk  from  Scotland, 
he  received  that  officer  with  open  arms,  and,  at  the  head  of  what 
was  called  the  moderate  Presbyterian  party,  concerted  with  him 
the  means  of  the  restoration.  He  accepted  no  public  employ- 
ment under  Charles  the  second,  except  those  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Northumberland. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that  this  nobleman  "  was  in  all  his 
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deportment  a  very  great  man,  and  that  which  looked  like  for- 
mality was  a  punctuality  in  preserving  his   dignity  from   the 
invasion  and  intrusion  of  bold  men,  which  no  man  of  that  age 
so  well  preserved  himself  from.    Though  his  notions  were  not 
large  or  deep,  yet  his  temper  and  reservedness  in  discourse,  and 
his  reservedness  in  speaking,  got  him  the  reputation  of  an  able 
and  a  wise  man,  which  he  made  evident  in  the  excellent  govern- 
ment of  his  family,  where  no  man  was  more  absolutely  obeyed ; 
and  no  man  had  ever  fewer  idle  words  to  answer  for ;  and  in 
debates  of  importance  he  always  expressed  himself  very  perti- 
nently.    If  he  had  thought  the  King  as  much  above  him  as  he 
thought  himself  above  other  considerable  men  he  would  have 
been  a  good  subject ;  but  the  extreme  undervaluing  those,  and 
not  enough  valuing  the  King,  made  him  liable  to  the  impressions 
which  they  who  approached  him  by  those  addresses  of  reverence 
and  esteem  that  usually  insinuate  themselves  into  such  natures 
made  in  him :  so  that  after  he  was  first  prevailed  upon  not  to  do 
that  which  in  honour  and  gratitude  he  was  obliged  to,  which  is  a 
pestilent  corruption,  he  was  with  the  more  facility  led  to  concur 
in  what,  in  duty  and  fidelity,  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  so 
he  concurred  in  all  the  counsels  which  produced  the  rebellion, 
and  stayed  with  them  to  support  it." 

Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  died  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October,  1668,  and  was  buried  at  Petworth.  He  had  been  twice 
married  ;  first,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, and,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus 
Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  By  the  former  lady  he  had  five 
daughters;  Catherine,  Lucy,  and  Dorothy,  who  died  young; 
Anne,  married  to  Philip,  Lord  Stanhope,  after  her  death  Earl  of 
Chesterfield;  and  Elizabeth,  to  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Essex ;  by  the  latter,  an  only  son,  Josceline,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  died  an  infant. 
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PRINCE   RUPERT. 

1  HIS  illustrious  person  was  the  third  son  of  Frederic,  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards,  unhappily  for  himself  and 
his  House,  King  of  Bohemia,  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  James  the  first,  King  of  England.  He  was  born  on 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  1619,  a  few  months  before  his 
parents  were  expelled  from  their  throne  by  the  decisive  battle  of 
Prague,  and  was  placed,  in  mere  childhood,  in  the  hands  of  Prince 
Henry  Frederic  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  was  present,  and  is 
said  even  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  at  the  siege  of  Rhynberg 
in  1632.  He  fought  under  that  celebrated  commander  in  several 
following  campaigns,  and  in  1637  was  intrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Horse,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
soon  after  captured  by  the  Imperialists,  and  was  detained  by  them 
a  prisoner  of  war  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  Thus  his 
education  was  purely  military,  and  these  early  habits  according 
with  his  nature,  in  which  nothing  it  must  be  confessed  seems  to 
have  been  very  remarkable  but  a  most  invariable  and  undaunted 
personal  courage,  he  devoted  himself  throughout  his  life  so 
abstractedly  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  that  we  catch  few 
glimpses  of  him  in  any  other  character. 

He  regained  his  liberty  not  long  before  his  Royal  Uncle  set  up 
his  standard  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  Charles  sent  for 
him  to  take  the  command  of  the  Horse  in  the  small  army  which 
first  appeared  on  that  dismal  occasion.  With  these,  which 
amounted  to  little  more  than  eight  hundred,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Leicester,  from  whence  he  was  shortly  and  suddenly 
removed,  on  the  rumour  of  an  unexpected  march  towards  the 
Severn  of  a  powerful  detachment  from  the  main  force  under  the 
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Earl  of  Essex,  to  Worcester,  a  city  well  affected  to  the  King,  but 
with  very  slender  means  of  defence.  The  rebels,  unknown  to  him, 
had  arrived  immediately  before,  and  he  was  actually  stretched  on 
the  grass  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  with  his  brother,  Prince 
Maurice,  and  his  principal  officers,  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  repose  after  a  march  of  great  fatigue,  when  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Horse  appeared  defiling  in  good  order  up  a  narrow  lane, 
within  musquet  shot  of  them.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  mount 
their  horses,  and  none  to  consider  of  what  was  to  be  done,  but 
the  Prince's  presence  of  mind  rendered  all  consultation  unneces- 
sary. He  saw  in  the  moment  his  danger  and  his  advantage.  The 
position  of  the  enemy  was  such  that  the  rear  could  not  advance 
to  support  the  van,  nor  could  the  van  retreat  but  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  while  the  lapse  even  of  a  few  minutes  would  have 
enabled  them  to  form,  and  present  a  formidable  front  in  the  open 
field.  He  was  therefore  scarcely  on  horseback  when  he  gave  the 
command  to  charge,  and  in  a  moment  overthrew  them,  killing 
their  leader,  Colonel  Sandys,  and  pursuing  the  fugitives  for  more 
than  a  mile.  This  complete  rout,  on  the  first  occasion  in  which 
the  King's  Horse  had  been  engaged,  and  under  such  untoward 
circumstances,  much  daunted  the  rebels,  who,  with  the  prejudice 
commonly  inspired  by  ill  success,  looked  on  the  Prince  for  a 
long  time  after  as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and 
considered  the  royal  cavalry,  when  under  his  command,  as 
nearly  invincible. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  Worcester,  after  this  gallant  action, 
when  the  news  arrived  that  Essex  was  marching  thither  with  his 
whole  army.  He  retired  therefore  to  Ludlow,  the  King  being 
then  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  and  about  Shrewsbury,  and 
attended  his  Majesty  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Bridgenorth, 
where  he  found  his  Horse  increased  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand. Here  a  difficulty  arose,  on  a  point  of  ceremony,  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  did  it  not  let  us  somewhat  into 
Rupert's  character,  of  which  we  meet  with  so  little  intelligence. 
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When  his  commission  of  General  of  the  Horse  was  granted,  a 
clause  was  inadvertently  inserted  by  the  literal  interpretation  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  obey  no  orders  but  such  as  he  should 
receive  from  the  King  himself.  Of  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
regulation,  so  considered,  it  is  needless  to  speak,  but  the  Prince 
thought  fit  to  take  it  in  that  sense.  Charles  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  hastily  dispatched  Lord  Falkland,  who  by  the  way  too  was 
his  principal  Secretary  of  State,  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  Prince, 
who  angrily  declined  to  receive  them  from  a  third  person.  This 
tale  would  be  incredible  were  it  supported  by  a  meaner  authority 
than  that  of  Lord  Clarendon.  "  He  could  not  have  directed  his 
passion,"  says  the  noble  historian,  "  against  any  man  who  would 
feel  or  regard  it  less  than  Lord  Falkland.  He  told  him  that  it 
was  his  office  to  signify  what  the  King  bade  him,  which  he  should 
always  do ;  and  that  his  Highness  in  neglecting  it  neglected  the 
King,  who  did  neither  the  Prince  nor  his  own  service  any  good 
by  complying  in  the  beginning  with  his  rough  nature.  But  the 
King,"  continues  Clarendon,  "  was  so  indulgent  to  him  that  he 
took  his  advice  in  all  things  relating  to  the  army ;  and  upon  the 
deliberation  of  their  march,  and  the  figure  of  the  battle  they 
resolved  to  fight  in  with  the  enemy,  he  concurred  entirely  with 
Prince  Rupert's  advice,  rejecting  the  opinion  of  the  General,  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  had  been  bred,  and  with  longer  experience, 
in  the  same  military  school."  Lord  Clarendon  adds  that  "  the 
reservedness  of  the  Prince's  nature,  and  the  little  education  he 
then  had  in  Courts,  made  him  unapt  to  make  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  Lords,  who  were  thereby  likewise  discouraged  from 
applying  themselves  to  him ;  whilst  some  officers  of  the  Horse 
were  well  pleased  to  observe  that  strangeness,  and  fomented  it, 
believing  their  credit  would  be  greater  with  the  Prince,  and 
desiring  that  no  other  person  should  have  credit  with  the  King. 
So  the  war  was  scarcely  begun  when  there  appeared  such  faction 
and  designs  in  the  army  which  wise  men  looked  upon  as  a  very 
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evil  presage,  and  the  inconveniences  which  flowed  from  thence 
gave  the  King  great  trouble  in  a  short  time  after." 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill, 
which  occurred  soon  after,  and  in  which  the  Royal  army  would 
have  gained  a  complete  victory  but  for  the  ill-timed  ardour  of 
Rupert,  who,  having  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  action  signally 
overthrown  and  scared  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  Horse,  indulged 
so  long  in  the  pursuit  of  them  that,  on  his  return,  he  found  their 
reserve  charging  the  royal  infantry  with  great  success,  and  the 
King's  person  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  impetuous  valour  of  the  Prince  however,  of  which  his  troops 
had  caught  no  small  portion,  redeemed  much  of  the  advantage 
which  it  had  lost,  and  this,  together  with  the  reputation  acquired 
in  the  action  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  and,  above  all,  the  King's 
march  immediately  after  towards  London,  so  appalled  the  rebels 
that  they  sent  certain  members  of  each  House  of  Parliament  with 
an  overture  of  treaty,  who  met  him  at  Colnbrook  on  his  way. 
He  answered  them  favourably,  and  they  left  him,  expecting, 
though  no  stipulation  had  been  made  to  that  effect,  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  till  they  should  return  ?  when,  on  the  very  morning 
of  their  departure,  Rupert,  without  orders,  advanced  with  his 
Horse  to  Hounslow,  from  whence  he  sent  to  the  King,  requesting 
him  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
do,  lest  the  probable  retreat  to  which  the  Horse  might  be  com- 
pelled should  be  cut  off  by  Essex,  who  was  in  great  strength  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Prince,  thus  joined  by  the  whole  force, 
attacked  the  rebels  in  the  town  of  Brentford,  and  utterly  routed 
them,  with  great  slaughter,  taking  five  hundred  prisoners,  and 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  A  messenger  from  the  Parliament, 
which  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  inclined  to  treat, 
arrived  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  and  retraced  his  steps  to 
London,  which  presently  resounded  with  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  King's  treachery,  and  the  consequences  of  this  little  victory 
proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  royal  cause. 
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The  King  now  removed  his  army  to  Reading,  from  whence  he 
detached  the  Prince,  with  four  thousand  Horse  and  Foot,  to  be- 
siege Cirencester,  which  the  rebels  were  labouring   to   fortify. 
Rupert  passed  it,  making  a  feint  to  attack  Sudely  Castle,  which 
they  had  lately  seized,  and,  suddenly  turning  again,  attacked  the 
town  unexpectedly  with  his  whole  force,  and  in  one  hour  took  it 
by  storm,  with  eleven  hundred  prisoners,  and  three  thousand 
stand  of  arms.     From  hence,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Gloucester,  he  marched  into  Wales,  where  he  recruited  his  force, 
and  returning,  reduced  the  eminently  disloyal  town  of  Birming- 
ham, and,  after  a  siege  of  several  days,  contested  on  each  side 
with  equal  bravery,  the  city  of  Litchfield.    The  siege  was  scarcely 
ended  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  King,  then  at  Oxford,  for  the 
relief  of  Reading,  which  however  surrendered  to  the  rebels  upon 
articles  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  in  returning  beat  up 
in  the  night  the  quarters  of  Essex's  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thame  with  singular  gallantry  and  profit;    and  when   the 
enemy,  recovered  from  the  surprize,  had  united  a  very  superior 
force,  he  feigned  a  precipitate  retreat  before  them,  till  having 
arrived  at  a  small  plain,  advantageously  situated  for  his  purpose, 
he  faced  about,  and  received  their  attack  with  a  firmness  so 
little  expected  that  they  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  presently 
wholly  routed.    This  rencontre,  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle 
of  Chalgrave  Field,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  loss  to  the 
rebels  of  their  great  favourite,  John  Hampden,  a  leader  not  less 
inveterate  and  obstinate  in  the  field  than  in  Parliament,  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  and  who  died  a  few  days  after  of  his 
wounds. 

The  King  shortly  after  determined  to  besiege  Bristol,  which 
the  rebels  had  fortified  with  all  the  strength,  that  it's  importance 
demanded,  and  Rupert,  having  opposed  in  a  council  of  war,  and 
at  length  over-ruled,  a  proposal  strenuously  supported,  to  attack 
it  by  regular  approaches,  carried  it  by  assault  in  three  days.  It 
surrendered  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1643,  but  the  joy 
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produced  by  this  great  success  was  much  abated  by  the  terrible 
loss  of  lives  in  the  conflict,  particularly  of  officers,  and  almost 
extinguished  by  an  unlucky  competition  between  the  Prince  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  now  General  in  chief,  for  the  right  of 
appointing  a  governor  of  the  captured  city.  They  contested  this 
point  with  so  much  warmth  that  Charles,  apprehending  the  danger 
of  the  army  becoming  divided  into  two  parties,  as  indeed  it  had 
already,  at  least  in  opinions,  made  a  journey  from  Oxford  to 
Bristol  solely  with  the  view  of  composing  their  quarrel,  which  his 
affection  for  the  Prince,  who  was  evidently  in  the  wrong,  left  him 
no  other  means  of  performing  than  by  an  honourable  removal  of 
the  Marquis  from  his  command  to  the  office  of  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  alledging  to  that  nobleman,  and  indeed  not  without  sin- 
cerity, his  earnest  desire  to  have  his  counsel  and  his  society 
always  at  hand.  Rupert  now  marched  with  the  King  to  the 
ineffectual  siege  of  Gloucester,  on  leaving  which,  he  enabled 
himself,  by  a  march  of  surprizing  expedition,  to  fall  unexpectedly 
on  the  rear  of  Essex's  army  on  it's  return  from  the  relief  of  that 
city,  and  to  throw  it  into  such  disorder  that  the  King,  who  had 
been  for  a  few  days  racing,  as  it  were,  with  Essex  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Newbury,  entered  it  with  the  main  army, 
before  the  Earl  had  left  Hungerford,  whither  Rupert  had  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat.  The  first  battle  of  Newbury,  for  another 
afterwards  occurred  there,  was  fought  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  Prince  again  displayed  the  most  consummate  valour.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  that  the  only  unsuccessful  charge  made  by 
him  in  that  arduous  action  was  against  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  who  withstood  it  with  a  firmness  not  less  brave  than 
unexpected,  and  baffled  all  his  efforts  against  them. 

He  returned  to  Oxford  with  the  King,  who  summoned  a  Par- 
liament to  meet  there  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1644, 
N.  S.  and  on  that  occasion  created  him  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Earl  of  Holderness,  and  invested  him  with  the  Garter.  He 
marched  a  few  weeks  after  to  Chester,  where  he  received  the 
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King's  command  to  collect  such  reinforcements  as  that  country 
might  afford,  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Newark,  then  besieged 
by  a  powerful  force.  In  this  enterprize  his  success,  which  was 
complete,  was  the  result  of  a  most  imprudent  ardour.  "  He  un- 
dertook it,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  before  he  was  ready  for  it, 
and  so  performed  it."  Advancing  only  with  his  Horse,  and  leav- 
ing his  infantry  four  miles  behind  him,  he  routed  a  numerous 
advanced  guard  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and,  flushed  by  that  event 
of  his  bravery,  made  unexpectedly  a  general  attack  on  their 
whole  line,  and  gained  the  most  summary  victory  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  having  exposed  too  his  own  person  with 
an  extravagance  of  temerity  of  which  it  afforded  no  parallel  in- 
stance. He  had  scarcely  performed  this  important  service  when 
he  received  a  pressing  request  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  repair 
into  Lancashire  to  the  aid  of  the  Countess,  whose  celebrated 
defence  for  eighteen  months  of  the  Earl's  mansion  of  Latham, 
which  she  had  fortified,  has  been  already  mentioned  at  large  in 
this  work.  Having  obtained  the  King's  concurrence,  he  marched 
thither,  taking  on  his  way  four  or  five  garrisons  from  the  rebels, 
and  raised  the  siege  with  great  gallantry,  and  terrible  slaughter. 

He  now  hastened  to  the  relief  of  York,  besieged  by  the  Scots, 
united  with  what  was  called  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  army, 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  as  his  Lieutenant  General. 
The  Prince  had  been  joined  on  his  march  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's  forces,  led  by  that  nobleman,  and  so  appalled  were 
the  besiegers  by  the  suddenness  of  his  unexpected  arrival,  and 
the  exalted  reputation  of  his  prowess,  that  they  instantly  aban- 
doned the  siege  in  a  confusion  which  was  in  no  small  degree 
increased  by  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  English 
and  Scottish  troops,  which  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  that,  could 
Rupert  have  rested  content  with  the  signal  advantage  he  had 
already  gained,  their  great  army  would  have  been  dissolved,  even 
in  his  sight,  by  the  heat  of  it's  internal  discord.  But  he  deter- 
mined to  give  them  battle ;  withdrew  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
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to  strengthen  his  inferior  force;  and,  without  summoning  a 
council  of  war,  or  even  consulting  with  his  compeer,  Newcastle, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  despised  and  disliked,  commenced  the 
attack  at  Marston  Moor.  The  bravery  and  the  imprudence 
which  had  distinguished  him  at  Edge  Hill  were  now  precisely 
re-acted.  He  fell  on  the  Scots,  whom  he  mortally  hated,  with  a 
fury  so  irresistible  that  their  whole  army  was  presently  com- 
pletely routed,  and,  flying  in  the  utmost  disorder,  was  pursued 
by  the  Prince,  with  his  victorious  Horse,  for  several  miles.  In 
the  mean  time  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  charged  the  troops  under 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  with  almost  similar  success,  and  when 
Rupert  returned  from  the  chace,  he  found  them  utterly  beaten 
and  dispersed,  and  himself  unable  to  retrieve  the  loss.  Stung 
with  rage  and  disappointment,  he  now  forgot  his  duty  to  the 
King,  and  his  own  fame,  and  on  the  following  morning  retreated 
with  a  precipitation  which  had  almost  the  air  of  a  flight,  spite- 
fully taking  with  him  the  whole  of  the  Marquis's  Horse,  which 
had  been  raised  at  vast  expence  by  that  Nobleman,  who,  on  his 
part,  withdrew  himself  to  Hamburgh.  The  Prince  retraced  his 
steps  through  Lancashire  and  Salop,  and  joined  the  King  in 
Somersetshire,  who  seems  to  have  received  him  without  dis- 
pleasure, and  indeed  appointed  him  presently  after  General  in 
chief  of  the  royal  army. 

This  new  mark  of  favour  produced  ill  effects.  "  The  King's 
army,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  was  less  united  than  ever.  The 
old  General,"  (Ruthven,  lately  created  Earl  of  Brentford)  "  was 
set  aside,  and  Prince  Rupert  put  into  the  command,  which  was 
no  popular  change ;  for  the  other  was  known  to  be  an  officer  of 
great  experience,  and  had  committed  no  oversights  in  his  con- 
duct; was  willing  to  hear  every  thing  debated,  and  always 
concurred  with  the  most  reasonable  opinion.  The  Prince  was 
rough  and  passionate,  and  loved  not  debate;  liked  what  was 
proposed  as  he  liked  the  persons  who  proposed  it;  and  was  so 
great  an  enemy  to  certain  persons  that  he  crossed  all  they 
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proposed."  He  now  marched  northward  with  the  King,  for  the 
relief  of  Chester,  where  he  received  advice  that  Fairfax  had  sat 
down  before  Oxford,  which  was  esteemed  the  seat  of  the  King 
and  his  Court.  To  divert  him  from  that  enterprize  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  some  considerable  garrison  of  the  rebels ; 
Leicester  was  chosen  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in  the  first  week  of 
June,  1645,  Rupert  carried  that  town  by  storm,  with  tremendous 
havock  of  the  rebels.  The  expected  result  ensued.  Fairfax 
raised  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and,  advancing  by  forced  marches 
towards  the  Royal  army,  arrived  within  six  miles  of  it  before  the 
King  had  been  apprised  even  of  his  removal  from  thence. 
Charles  instantly  resolved  to  meet  him,  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the  Prince  charged  and  pur- 
sued the  main  body  of  the  rebel  Horse  with  such  vigour  and 
success  that  the  event  of  the  day  seemed  scarcely  doubtful,  when 
a  circumstance,  not  less  mysterious  than  singular,  in  which  how- 
ever he  had  no  concern,  produced  the  most  fatal  defeat  that  had 
occurred  to  the  King  during  the  war,  and  decided  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  in  the  issue  of  which  the  unhappy  Charles  lost  his  Crown 
and  his  life.  Rupert  retreated  in  the  evening,  with  the  King  and 
his  broken  troops,  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  and  from  thence  to 
Hereford,  which  Charles  presently  left  to  repair  into  South  Wales, 
while  the  Prince  marched  to  the  defence  of  Bristol,  now  the  most 
important  post  retained  by  the  Crown,  which  the  rebels  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  in  great  force.  He  arrived  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  found  the  place  well  fortified  and  victualled, 
and  wTrote  cheerfully  to  the  King,  pledging  himself  to  defend  it 
for  at  least  four  months :  He  had  abundant  time  to  repair  defects, 
if  any  existed,  for  Fairfax,  with  his  besieging  army,  did  not  appear 
before  it  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  succeeding  month :  yet,  onr 
the  tenth  of  September,  after  suffering  a  partial  storm,  it  was,  to" 
the  astonishment  of  all  people,  surrendered  by  treaty  to  that 
General.  The  bitter  mortification  and  anger  excited  in  the  mind 
of  the  King  by  this  most  unexpected  event,  are  strongly  marked 
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in  the  following  letter  to  one  whom  he  had  loved  and  indulged 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent. 

"  Nephew, 

Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet  your 
surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me  that  it 
makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is 
likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen 
me ;  for  what  is  to  be  done  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you 
are,  both  in  blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an 

action  ?   I  give  it  the  easiest  term  ;   such 1  have  so  much  to 

say  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  it :  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgement 
be  laid  to  my  charge,  I  must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  the 
twelfth  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me  that,  if  no  mutiny 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  four  months.  Did  you  keep 
it  four  days  ?  Was  there  anything  like  a  mutiny  ?  More  questions 
might  be  asked,  but  now  I  confess  to  little  purpose.  My  conclu- 
sion is  to  desire  you  to  seek  your  subsistence,  until  it  shall  please 
God  to  determine  of  my  condition,  somewhere  beyond  sea,  to 
which  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass ;  and  I  pray  God  to  make 
you  sensible  of  your  condition,  and  give  you  means  to  redeem 
what  you  have  lost ;  for  I  shall  have  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory 
than  in  a  just  occasion,  without  blushing,  to  assure  you  of  my 
being 

Your  loving  uncle,  and  most  faithful  friend, 
Hereford,  14th  Sept.  1645.  C.  R." 

By  the  same  express  which  conveyed  this  letter  Charles  signi- 
fied to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  at  Oxford,  whither  Rupert  had 
retired  after  the  loss  of  Bristol,  his  pleasure  that  they  should 
require  him  to  deliver  his  commission  into  their  hands.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  and  the  wish  of  many  who  knew  him  well,  he 
submitted  to  the  deprivation,  but  determined  not  to  quit  the 
realm  till  he  should  have  explained  to  the  King  on  the  subject 
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of  the  late  misfortune.  Charles  seems  to  have  avoided  the  meet- 
ing, which  did  not  occur  till  towards  the  end  of  the  next  month, 
when,  after  various  wanderings,  he  arrived  at  Newark,  where  he 
learned  that  Rupert  was  at  Belvoir  Castle,  with  his  brother, 
Prince  Maurice,  and  many  officers.  The  King  wrote  to  him, 
charging  him  to  remain  there  till  he  received  further  orders,  and 
taxing  him  with  disobedience  to  former  commands,  and  the  very 
next  day  he  came  to  Newark,  with  his  train,  and  presented  him- 
self to  his  Majesty.  Charles  bore  this  contumacy  with  patience; 
listened  silently  to  his  apology ;  and  the  next  day  signed  a  short 
declaration,  acquitting  him  of  any  suspicion  of  disloyalty  in  the 
surrender  of  Bristol,  but  not  of  indiscretion.  The  King  then 
expected  him  to  depart,  but  he  still  loitered  at  Newark,  and  a 
few  days  after,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  superseding, 
-though  without  disgrace,  the  governor  of  that  garrison,  who  had 
served  under  him,  went  suddenly  with  his  brother,  and  surrounded 
by  officers,  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  was  then  at  dinner, 
and  loudly  and  coarsely  complained  that  the  gentleman  had  been 
dismissed  solely  because  he  was  his  friend.  Charles  resented  this 
mutinous  affront,  for  it  was  nothing  less,  no  otherwise  than  by 
commanding  them  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to  return  to  it  no 
more,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  sent  a  request 
that  the  discharged  governor  might  be  tried  by  a  "  Court  of 
War ;"  and,  in  the  event  of  the  King's  refusal,  that  they  might 
have  passes  to  enable  them  to  leave  the  country,  a  boon  which  he 
readily  granted ;  and,  having  obtained  a  similar  accommodation 
from  the  Parliament,  Rupert  passed  over  into  France. 

We  hear  not  of  him  after  this  period  till  the  end  of  May,  1648, 
O.  S.  when  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  coming 
to  Calais  to  take  the  command  of  part  of  the  fleet  which  had 
suddenly  revolted  from  the  rebels.  Charles,  after  some  insignifi- 
cant successes  on  the  English  coast,  returned  into  Holland,  and 
Rupert,  gladly  accepting  a  commission  of  Admiral  in  Chief,  sailed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
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where  he  was  for  some  months  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of 
Kinsale  by  Popham,  one  of  the  Parliament  admirals.  At  length 
he  fought  his  way  desperately  through  the  rebel  squadron,  and 
escaping  from  a  state  of  inactivity  so  odious  to  him,  cruised  for 
some  months  in  the  Mediterranean  with  such  success  that  Blake, 
the  best  of  their  naval  officers,  was  sent  with  sixteen  men  of  war, 
and  instructions  to  bring  him  to  an  action.  He  found  the  Prince 
in  the  Port  of  Lisbon ;  required  of  the  King  of  Portugal  that  he 
might  engage  him  there ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  refusal,  proceeded  to 
the  attack,  which  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  fire  from  the 
fortresses  on  the  shore.  Blake  was  soon  after  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  quit  the  Tagus,  and  Rupert,  skirting  along  the 
coast  of  Spain,  burned  several  English  ships,  and,  avoiding  his 
antagonist  with  difficulty,  and  some  loss,  sailed  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  from  thence  to  Toulon,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1 650. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  put  to  sea  again,  with  five  men 
of  war,  and  two  fireships ;  and  was  again  successful  in  making 
several  prizes  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  the  summer  sailed 
to  the  Madeiras,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  plate 
fleet,  or  seizing  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  both  which  objects 
were  frustrated.  In  coasting  the  Caribbee  islands  he  lost  his 
brother,  Prince  Maurice,  his  Vice-admiral,  together  with  the  ship 
which  he  commanded,  and,  after  having  vainly  waited  for  many 
weeks  in  those  seas  for  intelligence  of  them,  returned  to  France, 
and  landed  at  Nantz  in  March,  1653,  having  encountered  extra- 
vagant dangers  and  hardships  with  the  intrepidity  which  always 
so  remarkably  distinguished  him.  Charles,  whose  necessities 
had  long  detained  him  much  against  his  will,  in  the  French 
Court,  flattered  himself  that  the  produce  of  the  prizes  brought 
by  the  Prince  might  have  enabled  him  to  depart,  and  was  disap- 
pointed ;  while  Rupert  took  fire  on  being  questioned  upon  that 
head,  and,  his  ill  humour  being  fomented  by  Sir  Edward  Herbert, 
lately  raised  to  the  empty  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  his 
old  friend  and  confident,  who  disliked,  and  was  disliked  by, 
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every  one  else,  became  a  warm  partizan  in  the  petty  feuds  which 
distracted  the  exile  Court.  At  length  completely  discontented, 
he  resolved  to  quit  it,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  attending  to 
some  hopeless  family  affairs  in  the  Palatinate,  he  resigned  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  the  late  King,  and  in  the  spring  of  1654,  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration. 

He  followed  Charles  to  England  soon  after  that  great  event, 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  not  received  with  perfect 
cordiality,  for  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council  till  the 
year  1662.  If  any  coolness  however  subsisted,  it  was  soon 
removed,  for  in  the  following  year  the  King  chose  him  for  his 
companion  in  a  progress  through  some  of  the  western  counties, 
and  in  1664  appointed  him  to  command  a  fleet  of  sixteen  men  of 
war  in  the  channel,  where  he  captured  a  multitude  of  Dutch 
prizes.  In  1665,  he  served  bravely  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  his 
victorious  action  with  the  fleet  of  that  nation  on  the  third  of 
June:  "  Prince  Rupert,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  did  wonders 
that  day:"  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  Queen  Dowager 
having  exacted  a  promise  from  the  King  that  James  should  no 
more  hazard  his  person  in  naval  warfare,  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  jointly  with  Monk,  who  was  not  less 
prudent  than  brave.  That  stupendous  conflict  in  the  channel 
with  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Holland,  which  began  on 
the  first  of  June,  and  may  be  said  to  have  continued  for  four 
days,  and  which  has  been  so  minutely  described  and  so  frequently 
celebrated,  immediately  followed  their  appointment.  The  treaty 
of  Breda  succeeded,  and  he  was  no  more  in  active  service  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1672,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  what  was 
called  the  second  Dutch  war,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  to  the  station  of  Vice-admiral  of  England, 
and,  on  the  presently  subsequent  disqualification  of  the  Duke  of 
York  by  the  Test,  to  that  of  first  Commissioner  for  executing  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May, 
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method  of  blasting  rocks ;  a  curious  engine  to  raise  water ;  an 
instrument  of  great  use  in  drawing  perspective ;  and  the  com- 
position of  a  mixture,  within  memory  much  in  domestic  use, 
called  after  him,  "  Princes  metal."  But  the  discovery  which  we 
find  most  frequently  associated  with  his  name  is  of  the  art  of 
engraving  in  mezzotinto,  the  first  hint  of  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  to  him  from  observing  the  effect  accidentally  produced 
by  a  soldier  scraping  some  rust  from  the  barrel  of  his  musquet. 
His  right  however  to  the  strict  reputation  of  inventor  has  been 
somewhat  questioned,  but  with  little  probability.  He  was  an 
eminent  patron  of  commerce,  and  an  active  member  of  the  board 
established  for  it's  superintendance ;  erected  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  of  which  he  was  the  first  governor  appointed ;  and  was 
not  less  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  African  Company, 
to  which  end  he  asked  the  King's  permission  to  sail  with  a 
squadron  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  was  kindly  refused. 

Rupert's  character  was  so  marked  by  simplicity  and  sincerity 
that  the  mere  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  his  conduct  will 
furnish  the  truest  picture  of  it.  His  temperament,  not  unfrequent 
in  those  of  his  country,  was  at  once  ardent  and  phlegmatic,  and 
he  was  scarcely  more  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  his  bravery 
than  for  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  his  reverses  of 
fortune.  He  was  so  free  from  selfishness  as  to  be  indifferent  even 
to  the  exalted  fame  which  he  had  so  hardly  and  justly  earned, 
and  of  such  honour  and  honesty  as  to  keep  always  totally  aloof 
from  political  parties  and  employments,  in  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  maintain  either  in  spotless  purity.  In  the  less  important  parts 
of  his  character  he  was  strictly  a  humourist.  The  delightful 

Grammont,  who  introduces  him  as  a  lover,  says  of  him "  II 

6toit  brave  et  vaillant  jusqu'a  la  te*me*rit6.  Son  esprit  6toit  sujet 
a  quelques  travers,  dont  ii  cut  e"te"  bien  faclie"  de  se  corriger.  II 
avoit  le  genie  f6cond  en  experience  de  math6matiques,  et 
quelques  talens  pour  la  chimie.  Poli  jusqu'a  1'exces  quand 
Voccasion  ne  le  demandoit  pas ;  fier,  et  meme  brutal,  quand  il 
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e*toit  question  de  s'humaniser.  II  e*toit  grand,  et  n'avoit  que  trop 
mauvais  air.  Son  visage  e*toit  sec  et  dur,  lors  meme  qu'il  vouloit 
le  radoucir ;  mais  dans  ses  mauvaises  humeurs,  c'6toit  une  vraie 
physionomie  de  re*prouveV'  The  portrait  before  us  tends  to 
contradict  the  latter  part  of  this  passage.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
increase  of  years,  or  the  hardships  of  war,  could  have  produced 
such  a  perversion  of  features  ? 

Prince  Rupert  died  of  a  fever  and  pleurisy,  at  his  house  in 
Spring  Garden,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1682,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Royal  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  never 
married,  but  left  two  illegitimate  children,  a  son,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Dudley  Rupert,  by  a  daughter  of  Henry  Bard,  Viscount 
Bellamont  of  Ireland;  and  a  daughter,  baptised  Ruperta,  who 
married  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  a  general  officer,  and  brother  to 
Scrope,  first  Viscount  Howe.  The  mother  of  that  lady  was 
Margaret  Hughes,  a  person  of  obscure  rank,  with  whom  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  for  whom  he  purchased  the 
noble  seat  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  near  Hammersmith,  at  an 
expence  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  made  otherwise 
an  ample  provision. 
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JOHN   MAITLAND, 

DUKE  OF  LAUDERDALE. 

1  H  i  s  nobleman,  who  appears  so  conspicuously  in  the  strange 
group  of  ministers  to  whose  mismanagement  Charles  the  second 
for  many  years  committed  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John,  second  Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestane,  and  first  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  by  Isabel,  second  daughter  of  Alexander  Seton, 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  Chancellor  in  that  country.     He  was 
born  at  Lethington,  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  his  family,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  1616,  and  was  educated  with  great  care 
and  strictness,  as  well  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Kirk 
as  in  the  learned  languages,  in  which  he  attained  to  a  remarkable 
proficiency.     He  entered  early  into  public  life,  and  joined  the 
covenanters  with  an  apparent  zeal,  which,  though  chiefly  the  effect 
of  a  naturally  over-heated  disposition,  was  so  grateful  to  the 
leaders  of  that  party,  that  they  admitted  him  immediately  to 
their  confidence ;  and  finding  the  character  of  his  talents,  as  well 
as  of  his  temper,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
favourite  views,  employed  him  in  their  most  material  and  secret 
concerns,  particularly  with  the  rebel  party  in  England.    Thus  in 
1643  he  was  joined  with  the  Earl  of  London  and  some  others 
in  a  commission  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  insult  and 
embarrass  the  unhappy  Charles,  by  requesting  him  to  engraft  its 
principles  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  by  proposing  to  that  end  the  solemn  farce  of  a  confer- 
ence between  certain  divines  on  each  side ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  one  of  the  four  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Scots  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  which  he  is 
recorded  to   have  distinguished  himself  by  a  vehemence  and 
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obscurity  of  expression  by  which  the  negotiation,  probably  for 
the  purpose,  was  considerably  retarded.  He  succeeded  to  the 
titles  and  estates  of  his  family  by  the  death  of  his  father  a  few 
weeks  before  the  commencement  of  that  treaty. 

From  this  period  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  he  was 
constantly  a  principal  actor  in  those  scenes  of  injustice  and  hypo- 
crisy which  have  so  deeply  disgraced  the  memory  of  the  persons 
who  then  governed  his  country.     He  was  a  party  to  the  detestable 
bargain  by  which  they  sold  their  King  to  his  English  rebels,  and 
among  the  loudest  of  those  who  presently  inveighed  against  the 
infamy  of  that  transaction.     When  Charles,  after  the  vicissitudes 
which  succeeded  it,  was  allowed  in  1647  a  short  interval  of  appa- 
rent freedom  at  Hampton  Court,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
unhappy  Monarch  as  a  friend,  and  soothed  him  with  assurances 
of  the  loyalty  and  power  of  Scotland,  which  waited  impatiently 
for  his  call  to  spring  into  activity.     "  No  men  appeared  with 
more   confidence  here,"  observes   Lord  Clarendon,  "  than   the 
Scottish  Commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale,  and  the  rest,  as  if  they  had  been  the  men  that  contrived  his 
restoration :  no  men  in  so  frequent  whispers  with  the  King :  and 
they  found  some  way  to  get  themselves  so  much  believed  by  the 
Queen,  with  whom  they  held  a  diligent  correspondence,  that  her 
Majesty  very  earnestly  persuaded  the  King  to  trust  them,  as  the 
only  persons  who  had  power  and  credit  to  do  him  service,  and  to 
redeem  him  from  the  captivity  he  was  in."     The  result  was  a 
secret  proposal  for  a  separate  treaty  with  Scotland,  dictating  to 
the  King  even  harder  terms  than  his  own  Parliament  had  at  any 
time  endeavoured  to  exact  from  him.   Charles  for  the  time  refused; 
but  at  length,  when  all  other  ground  of  hope  was  lost,  yielded 
to  the  pressing  instances  of  Lauderdale,  and  signed  the  articles 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  in  his  prison  of  Carisbroke 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  consenting,  among  many  other  bitter 
conditions,  to  subject  the  Church  throughout  his  dominions  to 
the  provisions  of, the  covenant;  while  the  Scots,  on  their  part, 
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stipulated  to  raise  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  to 
use  all  other  endeavours  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  This  treaty, 
or  rather  a  compact  entered  into  by  several  eminent  Scots  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  is  usually  referred  to  in  Scottish  history  by  the 
denomination  of  "  the  Engagement." 

Lauderdale  now  returned  to  his  country,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
seems  to  have  endeavoured  with  vigour  and  sincerity  to  serve 
the  cause  which  he  had  thus  pledged  himself  to  support.     After 
a  short  stay  there  he  was  sent  to  Holland,  to  press  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  put  himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in 
conformity  to  an  article  in  the  treaty,  and  executed  his  commission 
with  so  much  of  that  heat  and  insolence  which  were  natural  to 
him  as  to  thwart  in  a  great  measure  the  object  for  which  he  had 
accepted  it.     In  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  army,  which  had 
marched  into  England,  was  defeated  ;  and  having  been  informed 
on  his  return  to  the  coast  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  terrified 
at  the  disaster,  had  condemned  the  Engagement,  and  denounced 
penalties  on  those  who  had  taken  it,  put  back  without  disem- 
barking, and,  more  from  necessity  than  affection,  again  joined 
the   Prince's   little   Court   at  the  Hague.     There  he  remained, 
perplexing  its  measures  by  his  prejudices  and  private  resentments, 
particularly  against  the  gallant  and  loyal  Montrose,  who  had  also 
taken  refuge  there,  till  some  time  after  the  murther  of  Charles 
the  first,  when  the  Kirk  and  Council  of  Scotland,  having  thought 
fit  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  young  King,  Lauderdale,  among 
others,  attended  him  thither.     The  party  however  which  then 
governed,  formed  of  that  outrageous  class  of  covenanters  to  whom 
royalty,  even  under  the  most  severe  modifications,  was  secretly 
even  more  hateful  than  episcopacy,  peremptorily  insisted  on  his 
quitting  Charles's  presence,  and  he  fled  to  a  place  of  concealment, 
to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  Engagement.     The  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament  curbed  in 
some   degree  the  fury  of  this  party,  and  the  prohibition  was 
relaxed.     He  was  suffered  to  come  to  the  Court,  and  Charles, 
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surrounded  only  by  persons  justly  odious  to  him,  insensibly 
formed  a  sort  of  attachment  to  the  individual  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  fewest  injuries.  Lauderdale  presently  after  accom- 
panied the  King  on  his  march  into  England,  at  the  head  of  a 
Scottish  army ;  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Worcester; 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  places,  for  the 
nine  succeeding  years. 

He  was  at  length  liberated  by  Monk,  in  March,  1660,  and  once 
more  presented  himself  at  the  Hague  to  the  King,  who  was 
preparing  to  ascend  his  throne,  and  to  settle  the  plan  of  his 
government.  Charles  had  determined  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
should  be  committed  to  the  direction  of  natives  of  that  country, 
and  it  contained  few  who  could  expect  any  share  of  his  confidence ; 
fewer  who  had  any  claim  on  his  gratitude,  or  hope  from  his  affec- 
tion. Lauderdale,  who,  in  addition  to  the  negative  merit  which 
had  formerly  attracted  the  King's  notice,  had  now  the  endurance 
of  a  rigorous  persecution  and  tedious  confinement  to  plead  for 
him,  became  a  canndidate  for  his  favour,  and  obtained  it  with 
little  difficulty.  Charles,  almost  immediately  after  the  restoration, 
appointed  him  to  the  office  in  Scotland  of  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
those  of  President  of  the  Council,  first  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  an  extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  were  soon  after 
conferred  on  him.  The  chief  power  of  the  government  was 
whimsically  divided  between  him  and  the  Earls  of  Middleton  and 
Rothes,  who  were  as  earnest  for  episcopacy  as  Lord  Lauderdale 
for  the  covenant,  and  the  period  of  their  joint  administration 
passed  in  an  unceasing  contention,  in  which  the  latter  at  length 
prevailed.  Middleton  was  disgraced  in  1662,  and  Rothes  in  1667, 
when  Lauderdale  attained  to  the  most  absolute  dominion  over 
Scotland  that  had  ever  been  exercised  by  any  subject. 

The  commencement  of  his  rule  was  not  only  mild  but  patriotic, 
and  he  acquired  considerable  popularity.  He  procured  for  the 
Scots,  by  persuading  Charles  of  their  loyalty,  the  demolition  of 
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the  fortresses  which  Cromwell  had  built  and  garrisoned  in  most 
parts  of  the  country;  he  opposed,  though  ineffectually,  all 
attempts  to  re-establish  the  hierarchy,  which  produced  a  high 
opinion  of  his  consistency,  while  his  arguments  with  Charles  on 
the  subject  were  in  fact  urged  only  on  the  score  of  political  views; 
and  thus  he  endeared  himself  at  once  to  Scotland  and  to  the  King, 
by  impressing  on  the  one  a  belief  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
kirk,  and  on  the  other,  a  notion  of  his  indifference  to  all  but  its 
temporal  influence.  He  prevented  the  establishment,  devised  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  a  Scottish  Privy  Council  to  sit  in  London, 
asserting  the  peril  in  which  such  a  a  measure  must  involve  the 
religion  and  laws  of  Scotland :  above  all,  he  shielded  from  punish- 
ment the  multitude  of  his  countrymen  who  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  the  late  King.  In  all  these,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
he  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  Charles's  inclination,  yet  his 
favour  daily  increased.  Historical  speculatists  have  solved  this 
difficulty  by  averring  that  he  had  secretly  promised  the  King  to 
aid  him  to  the  utmost  in  his  endeavours  to  attain  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  had  persuaded  him  that  these  indulgencies  to  Scotland 
would  tend  to  that  effect. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  extravagant  conjecture  ;  for  from 
the  year  1669,  when  he  was  appointed  the  King's  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Parliament,  the  sole  object  of  his  administration 
seems  to  have  been  the  support  and  advancement  of  the  royal 
prerogatives.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  pursuit,  he  appears  to 
have  given  way  to  a  complete  political  regeneration.  His  princi- 
ples, his  prejudices,  his  obstinacy,  inasmuch  as  related  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  and  State,  at  once  forsook  him,  and  he 
alternately  flattered  and  vilified,  courted  and  persecuted,  episco- 
palians and  presbyterians,  whigs  and  tories,  as  he  could  render 
them  by  turns  subservient  to  the  will  of  his  master.  In  return 
for  these  unworthy  sacrifices  Charles  loaded  him  with  dignities. 
On  the  second  of  May,  1672,  he  was  created  Marquis  of  March 
and  Duke  of  Lauderdale ;  on  the  second  of  the  following  June, 
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a  Knight  of  the  Garter  ;  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1674, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  of  England  by  the  titles  of 
Viscount  Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guilford,  and,  about  the  same 
time  admitted  into  the  English  Privy  Council.  He  now  attached 
himself  to  the  measures  of  those  four  ministers  who  by  his  acces- 
sion to  their  party  enabled  their  adversaries  to  designate  them  by 
the  reproachful  word  "  Cabal,"  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of 
their  several  names,  and,  outstripping  them  all  in  the  race  of 
tyranny  and  corruption,  rendered  himself  presently  as  odious  and 
as  formidable  in  England,  as  he  had  long  been  in  his  own  country, 
which  he  still  misgoverned  with  the  most  uncontrolled  licence. 

At  length,  in  1680,  his  credit  was  observed  to  decline.  The 
Cabal  was  broken  up,  and  his  authority,  and  his  intrigues,  were 
now  in  a  great  measure  confined  once  more  to  Scotland,  which 
was  visited  in  that  year  by  the  Duke  of  York.  That  Prince,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  distasteful,  had  lately  conceived  a  bitter 
hatred  to  him  for  having  given  his  vote  as  a  Peer  of  England 
against  the  unfortunate  Viscount  Stafford.  James  openly  counte- 
nanced the  party  which  had  long  endeavoured  to  ruin  him,  and 
probably  prevailed  on  the  King,  by  whom  their  efforts  had  been 
hitherto  rendered  ineffectual,  to  abandon  him.  Early  in  the  year 
1682  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  and  even  the  pensions 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  and  his  Duchess,  were  taken  from 
them.  "  All  these  things,"  says  Burnet,  "  together  with  a  load 
of  age,  and  a  vast  bulk,  so  sunk  him  that  he  died  that  summer. 
His  heart  seemed  quite  spent.  There  was  not  left  above  the 
bigness  of  a  walnut  of  firm  substance :  the  rest  was  spungy ; 
liker  the  lungs  than  the  heart."  His  death  happened  at  Tunbridge, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  in  that  year,  and  he  was  buried 
at  Haddington. 

That  Prelate  has  left  us  a  character  of  him,  drawn  with  such 
life  and  freshness,  that,  however  long,  will  not  be  thought 
tedious. — "  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  afterwards  made  Duke,  had 
been  for  many  years  a  zealous  covenanter,  but  in  the  year  forty- 
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seven  he  turned  to  the  King's  interests,  and  had  continued  a 
prisoner  all  the  while  after  Worcester  fight,  where  he  was  taken. 
He  was  kept  some  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  Portland 
Castle,  and  in  other  prisons,  till  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  those 
who  called  home  the  King.  So  he  went  over  to  Holland.  And, 
since  he  continued  so  long,  and,  contrary  to  all  men's  opinions, 
in  so  high  a  degree  of  favour  and  confidence,  it  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  be  a  little  copious  in  setting  out  his  character,  for  I 
knew  him  very  particularly.  He  made  a  very  ill  appearance.  He 
was  very  big  :  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him.  His  tongue 
was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made  him  bedew  all  that  he 
talked  too ;  and  his  whole  manner  was  rough  and  boisterous,  and 
very  unfit  for  a  Court.  t  He  was  very  learned,  not  only  in  Latin, 
in  which  he  was  a  master,  but  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  had 
read  a  great  deal  of  divinity,  and  almost  all  the  historians,  ancient 
and  modern,  so  that  he  had  great  materials.  He  had  with  these 
an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a  copious  but  unpolished  expres- 
sion. He  was  a  man,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  once  called 
him  to  me,  of  a  blundering  understanding.  He  was  haughty 
beyond  expression  ;  abject  to  those  he  saw  he  must  stoop  to,  but 
imperious  to  all  others.  He  had  a  violence  of  passion  that  carried 
him  often  to  fits  like  madness,  in  which  he  had  no  temper.  If  he 
took  a  thing  wrong,  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  study  to  convince  him : 
that  would  rather  provoke  him  to  swear  he  would  never  be  of 
another  mind.  He  was  to  be  let  alone ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  forgot  what  he  said,  and  come  about  of  his  own  accord.  He 
was  the  coldest  friend,  and  the  violentest  enemy  I  ever  knew  :  I 
felt  it  too  much  not  to  know  it.  He  at  first  despised  wealth ;  but 
he  delivered  himself  up  afterwards  to  luxury  and  sensuality,  and 
by  that  means  he  ran  into  vast  expense,  and  stuck  at  nothing 
that  was  necessary  to  support  it.  In  his  long  imprisonment  he 
had  great  impressions  of  religion  on  his  mind,  but  he  wore  these 
out  so  entirely  that  scarce  any  trace  of  them  was  left.  His  great 
experience  of  affairs,  his  ready  compliance  with  every  thing  that 
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he  thought  would  please  the  King,  and  his  bold  offering  at  the 
most  desperate  counsels,  gained  him  such  an  interest  in  the  King, 
that  no  attempt  against  him,  nor  complaint  of  him,  could  ever 
shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength  and  understanding  forced  him 
to  let  go  his  hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  much  against  Popery 
and  arbitrary  government,  and  yet,  by  a  fatal  train  of  passions 
and  interests,  he  made  way  for  the  former,  and  had  almost  esta- 
blished the  latter ;  and,  whereas  some  by  a  smooth  deportment 
made  the  first  beginnings  of  tyranny  less  discernible  and  unac- 
ceptable, he  by  the  fury  of  his  behaviour  heightened  the  severity 
of  his  ministry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty  of  an  inquisition,  than 
the  legality  of  justice.  With  all  this  he  was  a  presbyterian,  and 
retained  his  aversion  to  King  Charles  the  first  and  his  party  to 
his  death." 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Home,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  daughter,  his  sole  heir,  Anne,  married  to  John  Hay, 
second  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  His  Duchess  was  Elizabeth,  sole 
issue  of  William  Murray,  Earl  of  Dysart,  which  title  she  enjoyed 
by  descent.  By  this  lady,  remarkable  for  her  talents  and  her 
gallantries,  he  had  no  children. 
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1  H  E  strife  of  parties  has  long  attached  to  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  a  notoriety,  and  a  factitious  importance,  which  may 
reasonably  excite  an  earnest  inclination  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  his  life ;  a  curiosity  which  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment. He  headed  no  faction ;  worked  no  revolution :  he 
neither  captivated  multitudes  by  his  eloquence,  nor  tempted  them 
to  the  field  by  his  courageous  example.  He  shone  not,  either  as 
a  counsellor,  a  senator,  or  a  soldier ;  and  had,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  singular  ill  fortune  to  be  but  little  trusted  or  admired  by 
those  who  laboured  to  put  into  practice  the  theories  to  which  he 
devoted  his  mind  with  the  most  unrelenting  obstinacy  and  perse- 
verance. A  morose  temper  withheld  him  in  a  great  measure  from 
society,  and  a  weakly  constitution  from  bodily  action.  His  life 
was  mostly  passed  in  his  closet,  and  a  true  history  of  it  could  be 
little  more  than  a  political  pamphlet.  To  what  then  does  he  owe 
that  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  which  those  who  celebrate  him 
in  mere  shouts  to  the  multitude  would  perhaps  rather  leave  unin- 
scribed  ?  Simply  to  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  he  incessantly 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  first  public  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  was  fated  to 
atone  for  his  pertinacious  errors. 

He  was  the  third,  but  second  surviving,  son  of  Robert,  second 
Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  Sidneys,  by  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  was  born  about  the 
year  1622.  His  father,  under  whose  immediate  inspection,  and 
anxious  care,  he  received  an  admirable  education,  was  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  ornament,  as  well  as  the  most  correct 
example,  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  first,  uniting  to  distinguished 
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talents  the  most  exact  probity,  and  to  a  considerable  share  of 
erudition  and  literature  the  lighter  graces  of  the  most  refined 
politeness.  Algernon,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite 
child,  accompanied  him  in  1632  on  his  embassy  to  Denmark, 
and  in  1636  to  Paris,  when  he  visited  that  capital  in  the  same 
character.  He  remained  for  several  years  abroad  with  his  father, 
and  when  that  nobleman,  on  the  fall  of  Strafford,  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1641,  attended  him  also  thither; 
had  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  regiment ;  and  served 
with  fair  reputation  against  the  rebels  of  that  country.  It  is 
evident  however  that  he  had  even  then  imbibed  the  anti-monar- 
chical notions  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  Whether 
he  had  received  them  from,  or  communicated  them  to,  his  elder 
brother,  the  Viscount  Lisle,,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  clear  that  in 

1643  they  solicited  and  received  the  King's  permission  to  come 
to  England,  and  that  it  was  granted  with  this  palpable  note  of 
suspicion — that  they  should  on  their  arrival  instantly  repair  to 
his  Majesty  at  Oxford.     Events  which   immediately   succeeded 
proved  that  it  was  well  founded.    On  their  landing  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  month  of  August,  they  were  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the 
Parliament  in  that  quarter,  who  presently  after,  in  obedience  to  a 
special  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dispatched  them  under  a 
strong  guard  to  London.  All  this  bore  strong  marks  of  a  previous 
agreement,  but  the  sequel  left  no  doubt  on  that  head:  they  were 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  rulers  who  had  issued  the  stern 
mandate ;  a  military  commission  was  bestowed  on  each ;  and  a 
pretence  was  devised  for  the  vote  of  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds 
to  Algernon,  whose  superior  talents,  and  energetic  temper,  seemed 
well  worthy  of  the  application  of  such  a  retaining  fee. 

He  became  now  most  firmly  attached  to  the  rebel  cause.    In 

1644  the  Earl  of  Manchester  appointed  him  captain  of  a  troop  in 
his  own  regiment,   and  in  the  following   spring  Fairfax,    the 
commander  in  chief  for  the  Parliament,  gave  him  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  soon  after,  the  government  of  Chichester.  His  brother, 
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Lisle,  who  was  sent  in  1646  to  supersede  their  excellent  father  in 
the  rule  of  Ireland,  placed  him  in  a  similar  command  of  cavalry 
in  that  country,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year  made  him 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Horse  there,  and  Governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Dublin,  which  however  was  soon  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and 
placed  in  those  of  a  Colonel  Jones.  Whether  to  expostulate  on 
that  deprivation  or  to  throw  himself  into  the  prime  scene  of  action 
in  the  tragedy  of  those  times  is  uncertain,  but  he  came  imme- 
diately after  to  London,  where,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1647,  he 
was  included  with  several  other  officers  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  services  in  Ireland,  which  was 
presently  followed  by  a  more  solid  mark  of  favour  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Dover.  Here  ended  his  military 
career,  in  which  nothing  seems  to  have  occurred  worthy  either  of 
praise  or  blame. 

As  he  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  because  it 
aimed  at  reducing  the  monarchical  power,  so  he  now  joyfully 
abandoned  it  for  the  army,  because  that  faction  had  determined 
to  destroy  the  King.  The  leaders  of  it  accepted  him  with  equal 
satisfaction,  well  aware  not  only  of  the  inveteracy  of  his  political 
prejudices,  but  that  he  was  in  all  the  usual  relations  of  social 
intercourse  strictly  a  man  of  honour,  a  character  by  no  means 
common  in  their  party.  His  name  was  placed  in  the  regicide 
commission,  and  it  has  been  firmly  asserted,  and  faintly  denied, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  ill-fated 
Charles.  He  had  however  no  employment  under  the  short-lived 
republic,  and  when  Cromwell  assumed  the  government,  and  the 
title  of  Protector,  consistently  enough  transferred  to  the  usurper 
the  same  degree  of  detestation  that  he  had  borne  towards  the 
King.  He  flew,  full  of  spleen  and  disgust,  to  his  father's  seat  of 
Penshurst,  the  deep  retirement  of  which  was  well  suited  not  only 
to  the  character  of  his  mind,  but  to  the  occupation  to  which  he 
meant  now  to  apply  it.  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  during 
his  long  sojournment  there  the  most  part  of  his  Discourses  on 
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Government ;  a  work  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  admirable 
ingenuity  of  argument,  universal  historical  knowledge,  and  a  style 
not  less  graceful  than  nervous,  are  prostituted  to  the  arrogant 
purpose  of  decrying  a  principle  to  which,  with  some  exceptions, 
so  few  and  so  transitory  that  their  occurrence  does  not  prove  the 
rule,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  as 
it  were  with  one  accord  consented — to  the  fantastic  view  of 
founding  a  system  of  government  on  his  own  blind  hatred  to  the 
very  name  of  royalty. 

He  remained  thus  secluded  till  the  expulsion  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  and  the  consequent  re-establishment  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  The  declaration  of  that  assembly,  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  1659,  "  to  secure  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people, 
without  a  single  person,  King,  or  House  of  Peers,"  recalled  him, 
with  fresh  hopes,  and  unabated  zeal,  to  the  practice  of  his  favou- 
rite experiment.  On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  heads  of  that  hydra  representative  of  kingly 
authority  which  the  Parliament  then  erected  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Council  of  State;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  was 
appointed  to  visit  Copenhagen,  in  the  character  of  an  Ambas- 
sador, for  the  purpose  of  mediating  a  peace  between  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Two  others  were  joined  to  him  in  this 
commission,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
Whitelocke,  who  tells  us  in  his  Memorials  that  his  name  was 
originally  inserted,  but  that  he  withdrew  it,  "  well  knowing  the 
over-ruling  temper  and  height  of  Colonel  Sidney."  After  a  few 
months'  residence  in  those  parts  his  negotiation,  which  he  seems 
to  have  managed  with  much  sagacity,  was  terminated,  together 
with  all  the  political  plans  and  prospects  which  he  had  so  long 
cherished,  by  the  almost  unexpected  occurrence  of  the  King's 
restoration.  He  remained  however  at  Stockholm,  awaiting  the 
turn  of  affairs  in  England  respecting  his  party,  but  with  little 
patience.  He  indulged  in  the  extravagant  hope,  even  when  the 
King  had  scarcely  arrived  in  London,  of  a  renewal  of  his  diplo- 
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inatic  commission,  and,  that  expectation  failing,  resolved  to  come 
home,  seeming  to  entertain  no  apprehension  of  resentment  for 
the  part  that  he  had  acted  in  the  rebellion,  but  his  father's  repre- 
sentations soon  withdrew  him  from  his  error.  Much  correspon- 
dence between  that  nobleman  and  himself  on  the  question  of  his 
return  to  his  country  has  been  preserved,  and  may  be  found 
chiefly  in  Collins's  fine  collection  of  the  papers  of  the  family.  No 
great  cordiality  seems  to  have  subsisted  between  them,  and  indeed 
between  men  of  characters  so  different,  and  so  essentially  divided 
in  their  notions  of  public  duty,  little  could  be  reasonably  expected- 
In  a  letter  from  his  father,  written  about  this  period,  we  find 
these  remarkable  passages  :— 

"  Concerning  you,  what  to  resolve  in  myself,  or  what  to  advise 
you,  truly  I  know  not ;  for  you  must  give  me  leave  to  remember 
of  how  little  weight  my  opinions  and  counsels  have  been  with 
you,  and  how  unkindly  and  unfriendly  you  have  rejected  those 
exhortations  and  admonitions  which,  in  much  affection  and 
kindness,  I  have  given  you  upon  many  occasions,  and  in  almost 
every  thing,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  hath  concerned 
you ;  and  this  you  may  think  sufficient  to  discourage  me  from 
putting  rny  advices  into  the  like  danger ;  yet  somewhat  I  will 
say.  And,  first,  I  think  it  unfit,  and  perhaps,  as  yet,  unsafe  for 
you  to  come  into  England ;  for  I  believe  Powell  hath  told  you 
that  he  heard  when  he  was  here  that  you  were  likely  to  be  excepted 
out  of  the  general  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion ;  and,  though  I 
know  not  what  you  have  done  or  said,  here  or  there,  yet  I  have 
several  ways  heard  that  there  is  an  ill  opinion  of  you  as  of  any, 
even  of  those  that  condemned  the  late  King :  and,  when  I  thought 
there  was  no  other  exception  to  you  than  your  being  of  the  other 
party,  I  spoke  to  the  "  General"  (Monk)  in  your  behalf,  who  told 
me  that  very  ill  offices  had  been  done  you,  but  he  would  assist 
you  as  much  as  justly  he  could ;  and  I  intended  then  also  to 
speak  to  somebody  else  (you  may  guess  whom  I  mean)  but  since 
that  I  have  heard  such  things  of  you,  that,  in  the  doubtfulness 
only  of  their  being  true,  no  man  will  open  his  mouth  for  you.  I 
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will  tell  you  some  passages,  and  you  shall  do  well  to  clear  yourself 
of  them.  It  is  said  that  the  University  of  Copenhagen  brought 
their  Album  unto  you,  desiring  you  to  write  something  therein ; 
and  that  you  did  scribere  in  albo  these  words — 

.....  Manus  hsec  inimica  tyrannis 

Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem, 

and  put  your  name  to  it.  This  cannot  choose  but  be  publicly 
known,  if  it  be  true.  It  is  also  said  that  a  minister,  who  hath 
married  a  Lady  Laurence,  here  at  Chelsea,  but  now  dwelling  at 
Copenhagen,  being  there  in  company  with  you,  said,  "  I  think 
you  were  none  of  the  late  King's  judges,  nor  guilty  of  his  death," 
meaning  our  King.  "  Guilty,"  said  you, "do  you  call  that  guilty? 
Why  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was  done  in 
England,  or  any  where  else ;"  with  other  words  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  also  said  that  you,  having  heard  of  a  design  to  seize  upon 
you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be  taken  prisoner,  you  took  notice  of  it  to 
the  King  of  Denmark  himself,  and  said,  "  I  hear  there  is  a  design 
to  seize  upon  me ;  but  who  is  it  that  hath  that  design,  Est  ce 
notre  bandit  ?"  by  which  you  are  understood  to  mean  the  King. 
Besides  this,  it  is  reported  that  you  have  been  heard  to  say  many 
scornful  and  contemptuous  things  of  the  King's  person  and  family, 
which,  unless  you  can  justify  yourself,  will  hardly  be  forgiven  or 
forgotten ;  for  such  personal  offences  make  deeper  impressions 
than  public  actions,  either  of  war  or  treaty." 

These,  and  other  such  remonstrances  prevailed.  He  determined 
to  remove  into  Germany,  and,  after  having  resided  for  a  while  at 
Frankfort,  went  to  Rome,  and  seems  to  have  remained  in  that 
city,  and  its  neighbourhood,  till  1663,  when  he  again  visited 
Germany,  and  afterwards  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Holland. 
His  letters  to  his  father  during  these  wanderings,  which  occupied 
the  long  space  of  seventeen  years,  abound  in  keen  and  universal 
observation,  but  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  prejudices  and 
fancies  of  pride  and  melancholy.  His  conceit  of  the  importance 
of  his  enmity  to  Kings,  and  to  his  own  in  particular,  filled  him 
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with  groundless  suspicion  of  spies  on  his  conduct,  and  violence 
to  his  person ;  in  the  mean  time  his  affection  to  the  rebel  cause 
seemed  to  increase  proportionately  to  his  apprehensions.    He  says 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  The  tide  is  not  to  be  diverted,  nor  the 
oppressed  delivered ;  but  God  in  his  time  will  have  mercy  on  his 
people :  he  will  save  and  defend  them,  and  avenge  the  blood  of 
those  who  shall  now  perish  upon  the  heads  of  those  who,  in  their 
pride,  think  nothing  is  able  to  oppose  them.     Happy  are  those 
whom  God  shall  make  instruments  of  his  justice  in  so  blessed  a 
work.     If  I  can  live  to  see  that  day  I  shall  be  ripe  for  the  grave, 
and  able  to  say  with  joy,  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."    The  intervals  spared  from  these  reveries  were 
embittered  by  family  discords,  and  by  the  waste  and  embezzle- 
ment of  his  property  in  England,  as  he  tells  us,  by  his  relations ; 
by  the  insufficiency  of  his  means  to  his  expenses,  and  the  unwil- 
lingness  and   tardiness   of  his    friends  in  supplying  his  wants. 
These   circumstances   put   him  on  a  scheme  of  raising  English 
troops  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  a  negotiation  to  that  end.     "  I  will  undertake,"  says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  on  that  subject,  from  Brussels,  "  to 
transport  a  good  strong  body  of  the  best  officers  and  soldiers  of 
our  old  army,  both   horse  and   foot."     Charles's   ministers  had 
however  no  inclination  to  see   any  of  that  "  old  army"  again 
embodied  in  any  part  of  Europe,  nor  was  the  Emperor  probably 
very  desirous  of  such  auxiliaries,  so  the  plan  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  was  at  length  withdrawn  from  his  difficulties  and  troubles 
by  the  royal  permission  to  return  to  his  country,  together  with 
a  pardon  for  his  former  offences.    These  were  obtained  by  his 
nephew,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  then  in  high  confidence,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  his  friend,  Henry  Savile,  and  he  came  to  England 
in  1677. 

He  gave  out  on  his  arrival  that  he  had  solicited  these  favours 
merely  to  gratify  the  earnest  inclination  of  his  ancient  father 
(who  did  in  fact  expire  very  shortly  after)  once  more  to  see  him  ; 
that  he  longed  only  for  quiet  and  retirement,  and  had  agreed 
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therefore  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  estate  in  Gascony,  on  which 
he  meant  to  end  his  days.  In  this  he  might  have  been  sincere, 
and  if  he  were  not,  it  happened  opportunely  for  his  concealed 
motives  that  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  refused  to  pay  to 
him  his  father's  legacy  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  produced  a  suit  in  Chancery,  and  furnished  a  plausible 
pretext  for  his  remaining  in  England.  Be  this  as  it  might,  certain 
it  is  that  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  plunged  into  political 
intrigue.  His  darling  enmity  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  the 
system  had  grown  with  his  years,  and  modern  discoveries  have 
clearly  proved  that  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  means  whereby  to  gratify  that  disposition.  In  the  autumn  of 
1678  we  find  him  the  instrument  of  a  secret  correspondence 
between  Lord  Halifax  and  Barillon,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  instituted  with  the  view  of  overthrowing  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Danby;  and  soon  after  labouring  to  persuade  that 
French  minister  that  the  interests  of  France  could  be  in  no  other 
way  so  essentially  served  as  by  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
government  in  England.  A  few  other  persons  were  engaged  in 
this  scandalous  project,  but  Sidney,  according  to  his  nature,  seems 
to  have  been  at  their  head.  "  Monsieur  de  Sidney,"  says  Barillon, 
in  a  letter  to  his  master,  of  the  tenth  of  September,  1680,  "  est  un 
de  ceux  qui  me  parlent  le  plus  fortement,  et  le  plus  ouvertement, 
sur  cette  matiere."  Any  degree  of  confidence  respecting  public 
affairs  between  an  Englishman  of  the  character  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  ascribe  to  Sidney  and  a  French  Ambassador  might  seem 
strange,  but  the  origin  of  it  was  really  monstrous.  Sidney,  soon 
after  his  return,  had  actually  condescended  to  become  a  regular 
pensioner  of  France.  He  received,  as  appears  from  the  only  two 
papers  remaining  of  Barillon's  accounts  of  disbursements  of  the 
sums  secretly  remitted  to  him  by  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
such  English  as  he  might  think  proper,  five  hundred  guineas  in 
1679,  and  a  similar  sum  in  the  following  year;  thus  allying 
himself  to  the  natural  enemy  of  his  country,  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening-  the  chance  of  annihilating  its  crown. 
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As  no  proof  of  a  fact  so  extraordinary  ought  to  be  omitted, 
I  will  cite  a  passage  from  another  of  Barillon's  letters  to  Louis, 
of  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1679,  and  so  take  leave  of  this 
very  disgusting  part  of  the  present  subject — "  M.  de  Sidney  m'a 
et6  d'une  grande  utilite*  en  bien  des  occasions.  C'est  un  homme 
qui  a  e"te"  dans  les  premieres  guerres,  et  qui  naturellement  est 
ennemi  de  la  Cour.  On  1'a  soupgonne  depuis  quelque  terns,  de 
s'etre  laisse  gagner  par  Milord  Sunderland,  mais  il  me  paroit 
toujours  avoir  les  memes  sentiments,  et  n'avoir  point  change"  de 
maximes.  II  a  beaucoup  de  credit  parmis  les  independans,  et  es 
ami  intime  de  ceux  qui  sont  les  plus  opposes  a  la  cour  dans  le 
Parlement.  II  a  6t6  elu  pour  celui-ci.  Je  ne  lui  ai  donn6  que 
ce  que  votre  Majest6  m'a  permit.  II  auroit  bien  voulu  avoir 
d'avantage,  et  si  on  lui  faisoit  quelque  gratification  nouvelle  il 
seroit  ais6  de  1'engager  entieYement.  Cependant  il  est  dans  les 
dispositions  fort  favorables  pour  ce  que  votre  Majeste  peut  desirer, 
et  ne  voudroit  pas  que  1'Angleterre  et  les  Etats  G6ne*raux  fissent 
une  ligue.  II  est  fort  mal  avec  son  frere,  qui  est  en  Hollande,  et 
se  moque  de  ce  que  la  Cour  s'en  sert  comme  d'un  ne"gociateur. 
Je  crois  que  c'est  un  homme  qui  seroit  fort  utile  si  les  affaires 
d'Angleterre  se  portoient  a  I'extremiteY'  Sidney  never  sat  in 
Parliament  after  the  restoration,  yet  M.  Barillon's  statement  is 
correct,  for  he  was  returned  in  the  year  that  this  letter  was 
written,  for  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  but  his  election  was  subse- 
quently invalidated. 

The  tragical  remnant  of  his  story  is  too  well  known  to  require, 
or  even  to  permit,  any  lengthened  recital  of  it  here ;  for  the  same 
reasons  which  have  induced  his  eulogists  to  pass  over  almost 
silently  the  events  of  his  life  have  prompted  them  to  record  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  and  to  proclaim  with  trumpet-tongued 
vociferation,  even  the  most  minute  circumstances  connected  with 
his  death.  He  became  weary  of  the  tediousness  and  caution 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  undermining  system  which  he  had 
adopted  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  the  impatience  and 
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fierceness  of  his  spirit  panted  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  for  the  cause  that  he  adored.  Such  a  one  offered 
itself  in  the  spring  of  1683.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  Lords  Russell  and  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  John 
Hampden,  grandson  to  the  more  remarkable  person  of  his  names, 
had  conspired  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and,  though  his  views  were 
totally  distinct  from  those  of  any  individual  of  the  party,  he 
eagerly  joined  them,  and  was  cordially  accepted.  This  conspi- 
racy, so  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  history  under  the  ill- 
chosen  appellation  of  "  the  Rye-house  plot,"  was  discovered  to 
the  Government  by  some  of  its  inferior  agents,  and  the  principals 
were  speedily  seized.  Sidney  was  arrested  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
June,  arraigned  on  an  indictment  of  high  treason,  and  brought 
to  trial  on  the  seventh  of  the  succeeding  November,  before 
Jefferies,  perhaps  the  only  eminent  public  man  for  whose  inva- 
riably infamous  conduct  no  one  has  ever  yet  dared  to  offer  an 
apology.  Strong  suspicions  were  formed  that  the  jury  had  been 
unfairly  chosen.  A  single  witness,  and  he  an  accomplice,  and  a 
man  of  known  bad  character  appeared  against  him.  The  law 
required  two,  but  the  judge  cut  short  that  difficulty.  Sidney's 
Discourses  on  Government,  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
had  been  found,  then  an  unpublished  manuscript,  among  his 
private  papers,  and  Jefferies  ruled  that  the  production  of  this 
piece  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  culprit,  was  equivalent  to  the 
testimony  of  a  second  witness.  Of  Sidney's  guilt  not  a  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  but  the  annals  of  Europe  can  scarcely 
produce  another  instance  of  such  detestable  perversion  of  law. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die, 
and  on  the  seventh  of  the  following  December  he  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill,  glorying  to  the  last  in  what  he  called  "  the  good 
old  cause,"  and  exhibiting  a  firmness  and  resolution  which  to 
common  observers  it  always  seems  surprising  that  a  bad  one 

should  be  capable  of  inspiring. 
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LUCY  HARINGTON, 

COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD. 

1  HE  memory  of  this  remarkable  woman  resides  chiefly  in  the 
airy  regions  of  poetry.  Her  character,  through  a  strange  envious 
perverseness,  seems  to  have  been  undervalued  merely  because 
she  was  in  her  time  the  object  of  almost  universal  praise  by  those 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  genius,  as  well  as  to  express 
that  judgment.  Men  of  talents  and  taste  in  our  day  have  conde- 
scended, for  the  sake  of  abusing  her,  to  fall  into  the  proverbial 
nonsense  that  poets  can  only  lie  and  flatter.  Granger,  in  whose 
very  agreeable  book  we  may  frequently,  as  in  this  instance,  trace 
the  peculiarities  of  another  mind  and  pen,  tells  us  that  she 
purchased  all  their  complaisance  with  money ;  that  "  they,  in 
return,  were  as  lavish  of  their  incense ;"  and  that  "  upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  she  paid  them  as  much  for  their  panegyrics 
as  Octavia  did  Virgil  for  his  encomium  on  Marcellus."  Pennant, 
in  mentioning  a  portrait  of  her  with  which  he  chanced  to  meet, 
calls  her  "  that  fantastic  lady ;"  charges  her  with  vanity  and 
extravagance ;  and  speaks  scornfully  of  the  Earl,  her  husband, 
because  he  endured  her.  Thus  these  gentlemen  have  bestowed 
perhaps  more  imagination,  not  to  say  fiction,  on  their  sober 
prose,  than  she  received  at  the  hands  of  all  her  poets ;  for  certain 
it  is  that  they  could  not  have  cited  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  their 
invectives. 

She  was  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  John,  first  Lord 
Harington  of  Exton,  by  Anne,  daughter,  and  sole  heir,  of  Robert 
Kelway,  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.  Her  only 
surviving  brother,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  whom  the  title  became  extinct,  dying  unmarried  six 
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months  after  he  had  succeeded  to  it,  she  became  heir,  under  a 
settlement  made  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  to  two-thirds  of  his 
great  estates.  He  was  probably  the  youngest,  and  she  the  first 
born,  of  a  very  numerous  issue ;  for  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  age  in  1013,  when  he  died,  and  she  had 
then  been  the  wife  of  Edward  Russell,  third  Earl  of  Bedford,  for 
nearly  nineteen  years.  She  was  married  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex, 
on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1594,  to  that  nobleman,  who,  on  the 
third  of  May,  1627,  left  her  a  childless  widow,  in  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  immense  wealth.  Her  inclinations,  which  indeed 
had  never  been  severely  curbed  by  him,  for  he  was  an  easy  good- 
tempered  man,  were  now  indulged  to  the  utmost.  >  Her  great  am- 
.bition,  as  it  is  said,  was  to  establish  a  character  .so  rare  in  her 
day  that  it  had  not  yet  acquired  a  distinct  denomination:  the 
character,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  of  a  woman  of  taste :  but 
ambition,  whose  natural  aim  is  at  general  admiration  and  respect, 
seeks  them  in  the  rooted  prejudices  of  mankind,  and  not  in  the 
practice  of  untried  novelties.  Patronesses  to  authors  were  not 
wanting  among  the  women  of  rank  who  were  the  Countess  of 
Bedford's  contemporaries,  but  their  protection  was  almost  exclu- 
sively enjoyed  by  scholars,  and  devout  writers ;  hers  was  confined 
to  poets.  The  management  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard  was 
then  no  insignificant  part  of  a  lady's  education,  but  its  great 
object  was  the  supply  of  the  table,  and  its  utmost  refinement  con- 
sisted in  the  composition  of  the  winter  sweet  pot :  she  added 
the  elegancies  of  fancy  to  the  uses  of  horticulture,  and  may, 
perhaps  with  justice,  be  placed  among  the  first  improvers  of  the 
English  pleasure  garden.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly  presumed  that 
she  was  mistress  of  both ;  for  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus,  celebrates  her  for  projecting  "  the 
most  perfect  figure  of  a  garden"  that  he  had  ever  seen,  at  Moor 
Park,  in  Surrey,  where  she  once  resided ;  and  an  Italian,  Giacomo 
Castelvetri,  dedicated  to  her  a  treatise,  which  may  be  found  in 
MS.  in  Sjr  Joseph  Banks's  library,  intituled  "  Brieve  Racconto  di 
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tutte  le  Radici,  di  tutte  1'Herbe,  &  di  tutti  i  Frutti,  che  crudi  o 
cotti  in  Italia  si  mangiano."  She  was  well  read,  at  least,  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  so  were  many  other  ladies  of  her  time, 
but  in  her  application  of  that  accomplishment  she  was  distin- 
guished from  all  others — We  have  the  same  authority  for  both 
those  assertions — Sir  Thomas  Roe  addressed  a  letter  to  her  as 
one  skilled  in  ancient  medals.  Thus  she  may  be  said  to  have 
invented  her  occupations  and  her  amusements.  It  is  perhaps 
therefore  that  historians  and  biographers  have  passed  her  by  in 
silence,  and  that  poets  have  delighted  to  celebrate  her.  Let  us 
hear  them  on  her  behalf. 

Samuel  Daniel,  a  poet  of  no  mean  fame  in  those  days,  has  the 
following  epistle  to  her. 

"  To  the  Lady  LUCY,  Countess  of  BEDFORD. 

"  Though  Virtue  be  the  same  when  low  she  stands 

In  th'humble  shadows  of  obscurity, 
As  when  she  either  sweats  in  martial  bands, 

Or  sits  in  court  clad  with  authority, 
Yet,  Madam,  doth  the  strictness  of  her  room 

Greatly  detract  from  her  ability  : 
For,  as  inwall'd  within  a  living  tomb, 

Her  hands  and  arms  of  action  labour  not ; 
Her  thoughts,  as  if  abortive  from  the  womb, 

Come  never  born,  though  happily  begot. 
But  where  she  hath,  mounted  in  open  sight, 

An  eminent  and  spacious  dwelling  got, 
Where  she  may  stir  at  will,  and  use  her  might, 

There  she  is  more  herself,  and  more  her  own  : 
There,  in  the  fair  attire  of  honest  dight, 

She  sits  at  ease,  and  makes  her  glory  known  : 
Applause  attends  her  hands  ;  her  deeds  have  grace  -, 

Her  worth  new-born  is  strait  as  if  full  grown. 

With  such  a  godly  and  respected  grace 

Doth  Virtue  look  that's  set  to  look  from  high ; 
And  such  a  fair  advantage  by  her  place 

Hath  state  and  greatness  to  do  worthily  ; 
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And  therefore  well  did  your  high  fortunes  meet 

With  her  that,  gracing  you,  comes  grac'd  thereby 
And  well  was  let  into  a  house  so  sweet, 

So  good,  so  fair,  so  fair  so  good  a  guest, 
Who  now  remains  as  blessed  in  her  seat, 

As  you  are  with  her  residency  blest. 
And  this  fair  course  of  knowledge,  whereunto 

Your  studies,  learned  Lady,  are  addrest, 
Is  th'  only  certain  way  that  you  can  go 

Unto  true  glory,  to  true  happiness. 
All  passages  on  earth  besides  are  so 

Incumbred  with  such  vain  disturbances, 
As  still  we  lose  our  rest  in  seeking  it, 

Being  deluded  with  appearances  j 
And  no  key  had  you  else  that  was  so  fit 

T'  unlock  that  prison  of  your  sex  as  this, 
To  let  you  out  of  weakness,  and  admit 

Your  powers  into  the  freedom  of  that  bliss 
That  sets  you  there,  where  you  may  oversee 

This  rolling  world,  and  view  it  as  it  is, 
And  apprehend  how  th'  out  sides  do  agree 

With  th'  inward,  being  of  the  things  we  deem, 
And  hold  in  our  ill  cast  accounts  to  be 

Of  highest  value,  and  of  best  esteem  : 
Since  all  the  good  we  have  rests  in  the  mind, 

By  whose  proportions  only  we  redeem 
Our  thoughts  from  out  confusion,  and  do  find 

The  measure  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  powers  ; 
And  all  that  happiness  remains  confin'd 

Within  the  kingdom  of  this  breast  of  our's  j 
Within  whose  bounds  all  that  we  look  on  flies 

In  other  jurisdictions,  other  powers, 
Out  of  the  circuit  of  our  liberties. 

All  glory,  honour,  fame,  applause,  renown, 
Are  not  belonging  to  our  royalties, 

But  t' others  wills,  wherein  th'are  only  grown  : 
But  that  unless  we  find  us  all  within, 

We  never  can  without  us  be  our  own  3 
Nor  call  it  right  our  life  that  we  live  in, 
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But  a  possession  held  for  others'  use, 
That  seem  to  have  more  interest  therein ; 

Which  we  do  so  dissever,  part,  traduce, 
Let  out  to  custom,  fashion,  and  to  show, 

As  we  enjoy  but  only  the  abuse, 
And  have  no  other  deed  at  all  to  show. 

How  oft  are  we  constrained  to  appear 
With  other  countenance  than  that  we  owe, 

And  be  ourselves  far  off,  when  we  are  near  ! 
How  oft  are  we  forc'd  on  a  cloudy  heart 

To  set  a  shining  face,  and  make  it  clear, 
Seeming  content  to  put  ourselves  apart, 

To  bear  a  part  of  others'  weaknesses  ! 
As  if  we  only  were  compos'd  by  art, 

Not  nature,  and  did  all  our  deeds  address 
T'  opinion,  not  t*  a  conscience,  what  is  right 

As  fram'd  b'example,  not  advisedness, 
Into  these  forms  that  entertain  our  sight. 

And  though  books,  Madam,  cannot  make  thy  mind, 
(Which  we  must  bring)  apt  to  be  set  aright, 

Yet  do  they  rectify  it  in  that  kind, 
And  touch  it  so  as  that  it  turns  that  way 

Where  judgment  lies  :  and  though  we  cannot  find 
The  certain  place  of  truth,  yet  do  they  stay 

And  entertain  us  near  about  the  same, 
And  give  the  soul  the  best  delight  that  may 

Encheer  it  most,  and  most  our  spirits  inflame 
To  thoughts  of  glory,  and  to  worthy  ends  : 

And  therefore  in  a  course  that  best  became 
The  clearness  of  your  heart,  and  best  commends 

Your  worthy  powers,  you  run  the  lightest  way 
That  is  on  earth,  that  can  true  glory  give, 

By  which,  when  all  consumes,  your  fame  shall  live." 

Among  Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams  we  find  three,  the  seventy- 
sixth,  the  eighty-fourth,  and  the  ninety-fourth,  inscribed  to  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Bedford.  The  last  was  accompanied  by  a  present  of 
Donne's  Satires. 
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7f)th.      On  LUCY,  Countess  of  BEDFORD. 

"  This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 

I  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  muse 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire 

To  honour,  serve,  and  love,  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  great  : 
I  meant  the  day  star  should  not  brighter  rise, 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride  : 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purpos'd  her  •  that  should  with  even  pow'rs 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  controul 

Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish'd  to  see, 
My  muse  bade  Bedford  write,  and  that  was  she."    , 

84th.    To  Luc Y,  Countess  of  BEDFORD. 

"  Madam,  I  told  you  late,  how  I  repented 

I  ask'd  a  Lord  a  buck,  and  he  denied  me  : 
And,  'ere  I  could  ask  you,  I  was  prevented  -, 

For  your  most  noble  offer  had  supplied  me. 
Straight  went  I  home  ;  and  there,  most  like  a  poet, 

I  fancied  to  myself  what  wine,  what  wit, 
I  would  have  spent :  how  ev'ry  muse  should  know  it, 

And  Phoebus  self  should  be  at  eating  it. 
O,  Madam,,  if  your  grant  did  thus  transfer  me, 
Make  it  your  gift :  see  whither  that  will  bear  me." 

94th.    To  LUCY,  Countess  of  BEDFORD. 

"  Lucy,  you  brightness  of  our  sphere,  who  are 
Life  of  the  muses'  day,  their  morning  star, 
If  works  (not  th'  authors)  their  own  grace  should  look, 
Whose  poems  would  not  wish  to  be  your  book  ? 
But  these  desir'd  by  you,  the  makers'  ends 
Crown  with  their  own :  rare  poems  ask  rare  friends. 
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Yet  satires,  since  the  most  of  mankind  be 
Their  unavoided  subject,  fewest  see  : 
For  none  e'er  took  that  pleasure  in  sin's  sense, 
But  when  they  heard  it  tax'd  took  more  offence. 
They  then  that,  living  where  the  matter's  bred, 
Dare  for  these  poems  yet  but  ask,  and  read, 
And  like  them  too,  must  needfully,  though  few, 
Be  of  the  best,  and  'mongst  those  best  are  you  j 
Lucy,  you  brightness  of  our  sphere,  who  are 
The  muses'  ev'ning  as  their  morning  star." 

Dr.  Donne,  the  high  character  of  whose  mind,  as  well  as  the 
severe  habits  of  his  pen,  must  place  him  beyond  any  possible 
suspicion  of  mercenary  motives,  addressed  several  of  his  poems  to 
her,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  her  death.  An  extract  from  one  of 
them  will  suffice  to  shew  his  opinion  of  her  talents. 

To  the  Countess  of  BEDFORD. 

"  T'  have  written  there,  when  you  writ,  seem'd  to  me 
Worst  of  spiritual  vices,  simony ; 
And  not  t'have  written  then,  seems  little  less 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessness. 
In  this,  my  doubt  I  seem'd  loath  to  confess ; 
In  that,  I  seem'd  to  shun  beholdingness. 
But  'tis  not  so ,-  nothing,  as  I  am,  may 
Pay  all  they  have,  and  yet  have  all  to  pay. 
Such  borrow  in  their  payments,  and  owe  more, 
By  having  leave  to  do  so  than  before. 
Yet  since  rich  mines  in  barren  grounds  are  shewn, 
May  I  not  yield,  not  gold,  but  coal  or  stone  ? 
Temples  were  not  demolish'd,  though  profane ; 
Here  Peter  Jove's,  there  Paul  has  Dian's  fane  : 
So  whether  my  hymns  you  admit  or  chuse, 
In  me  you  have  hallowed  a  Pagan  Muse, 
And  denizen'd  a  stranger,  who,  mistaught 
By  blamers  of  the  times  they  marr'd,  hath  sought 
Virtues  in  corners,  which  now  bravely  do 
Shine  in  the  world's  best  part,  or  all  in  you. 
I  have  been  told  that  virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism  and  departs. 
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Profit,  ease,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go, 

But  whither,  only  knowing  you,  I  know. 

Your,  or  you  virtue  two  vast  uses  serves, 

It  ransoms  one  sex,  and  one  court  preserves. 

There's  nothing  but  your  worth,  which  being  true, 

Is  known  to  any  other,  not  to  you  : 

And  you  can  never  know  it ;  to  admit 

No  knowledge  of  your  worth,  is  some  of  it. 

But  since  to  you  your  praises  discords  be, 

Stop  other  ills,  to  meditate  with  me. 

Oh !  to  confess  we  know  not  what  we  should 
Is  half  excuse,  we  know  not  what  we  would. 
Lightness  depresseth  us,  emptiness  fills  : 
We  sweat,  and  faint,  yet  still  go  down  the  hills. 
As  new  philosophy  arrests  the  sun, 
And  bids  the  passive  earth  about  it  run, 
So  we  have  dull'd  our  mind  j  it  hath  no  ends  j 
Only  the  body's  busy,  and  pretends  : 
As  dead  low  earth  eclipses  and  controuls 
The  quick  high  moon,  so  doth  the  body  souls. 
In  none  but  us  are  such  mixt  engines  found 
As  hands  of  double  office ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them,  and  them  to  heav'n  we  raise  : 
Who  prayerless  labours,  or  without  this  prays, 
Does  but  one  half ;  that's  none  :  He  which  said  "  Plough, 
And  look  not  back,"  to  look  up  doth  allow. 
Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  soil's  disease,  and  into  cockle  strays. 
Let  the  mind's  thoughts  be  but  translated  so 
Into  the  body,  and  bastardly  they  grow. 
What  hate  could  hurt  our  bodies  like  our  love  ? 
We,  but  no  foreign  tyrants,  could  remove 
These  not  engrav'd,  but  inborn  dignities  j 
Caskets  of  souls,  temples  and  palaces  : 
For  bodies  shall  from  death  redeemed  be 
Souls  but  preserved,  not  naturally  free. 
As  men  t'  our  prisons,  new  souls  to  us  are  sent, 
Which  learn  it  there,  and  come  in  innocent. 

First  seeds  of  every  creature  are  in  us 
What  e'er  the  world  hath,  bad  or  precious. 
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Man's  body  can  produce.     Hence  it  hath  been 

That  stones,  worms,  frogs,  and  snakes,  in  man  are  seen ; 

But  who  e'er  saw,  though  nature  can  work  so, 

That  pearl,  or  gold,  or  corn,  in  man  did  grow  ? 

We've  added  to  the  world  Virginia,  and  sent 

Two  new  stars  lately  to  the  firmament : 

Why  grudge  we  us,  not  heaven,  the  dignity 

T'increase  with  our's  those  fair  souls'  company. 

But  I  must  end  this  letter  j  though  it  do 

Stand  on  two  truths,  neither  is  true  to  you. 

Virtue  hath  some  perverseness,  for  she  will 

Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others'  ill. 

Even  in  your  virtues'  best  paradise 

Virtue  hath  some,  but  wise,  degrees  of  vice. 

Too  many  virtues,  or  too  much  of  one, 

Begets  in  you  unjust  suspicion  : 

And  ignorance  of  vice  makes  virtue  less  ; 

Quenching  compassion  of  our  wretchedness. 

But  these  are  riddles ;  some  aspersion 

Of  vice  becomes  well  some  complexion. 

Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 

The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad  : 

For  so,  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  they  tame  ill, 

And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  will. 

But  in  your  commonwealth,  or  world  in  you, 

Vice  hath  no  office,  or  good  work  to  do. 

Take  then  no  vicious  purge,  but  be  content 

With  cordial  virtue,  your  known  nourishment." 

Even  from  the  grave,  which  seldom  flatters  any  but  its  inha- 
bitants, arose  her  praises.  In  Twickenham  Church,  on  the 
monument  of  her  cousin,  Bridget,  Lady  Markham,  who  died  in 
1609,  we  find  an  epitaph,  remarkable  enough  in  other  respects, 
beginning  thus — "  Brigidse  lectissimae,  piissimse,  innocentissimse, 
tamen  hoc  autem  uno  quo  sexus  dignior  sexum  fassse  quod  mater 
fuit,  caetera  viri ;  quse  generi  suo  quo  Jacob.  Harringtoni,  Eq. 
Aur.  Jo.  Baronis  de  Exton  frat.  filia  fuit  itaque  inclytse  Lucise 
Comitissse  de  Bedford  sanguine  (quod  satis)  sed  et  amicitia  pro- 
pinquissima,  quantum  accepit,  addidit  splendoris,"  &c. 
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It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had  the  Countess's  pen  been 
wholly  unemployed,  and  indeed  we  find  in  the  foregoing  verses 
more  than  one  allusion  to  her  writings ;  but  no  relic  perhaps  is 
now  to  be  discovered  of  her  composition.  It  is  equally  extraor- 
dinary, and  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  search,  that  she 
should  seem  to  have  made  no  will.  She  is  said  to  have  spent 
immense  sums,  and  it  is  well  known  that  she  sold  much  of  the 
great  inheritance  which  fell  to  her  share,  particularly  the  fine 
estate  of  Burleigh  on  the  Hill,  which  was  purchased  of  her  by 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  reared  on  it  a  noble 
mansion,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  grand  rebellion,  but 
much  must  still  have  remained  with  her.  She  survived  the  Earl 
her  husband  for  many  years,  but  the  date  of  her  death,  and  the 
place  of  her  burial,  are  unknown.  She  has  left,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  as  it  should  seem,  a  splendid  reputation,  which  can 
neither  be  supported  nor  depreciated  by  the  evidence  of  historical 
facts. 
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ROBERT   SPENCER, 

SECOND  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

Vv  H  E  N  Addison,  at  the  instance  of  Queen  Anne's  whig  ministry, 
called  on  Edmund  Smith  to  engage  him  to  write  a  history  of  the 
revolution  of  1688,  "  What,"  said  Smith,  "  shall  I  do  with  the 
character  of  Lord  Sunderland  ?"  The  question  was  unanswer- 
able. It  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  decorum,  as  well  as  to 
the  objects,  of  such  a  work  to  ascribe  that  revolution,  according 
to  the  custom  in  all  such  cases,  entirely  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  few  by  whom  it  was  wrought;  to  the  purity  of  their 
patriotism,  and  the  fervour  of  their  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  the  author  was  too  honest  to  tell  the  story  in  that 
way,  and  the  Whigs  too  discreet  to  permit  that  it  should  be  told 
in  any  other,  and  the  design  was  therefore  laid  aside.  Of  the 
two  great  parties  which  then  divided  the  nation,  thus  left  to 
misjudge  for  itself,  one  was  unwilling  to  damp  its  triumph,  and 
interrupt  the  tide  of  its  gratitude  for  real  or  fancied  benefits,  by 
examining  into  the  motives  of  its  leaders,  and  the  other  careless 
of  making  enquiries  the  fruits  of  which  it  durst  not  have  promul- 
gated. The  truth  therefore  long  remained  unknown:  but  time 
has  removed  those  impediments,  and  an  unrestrained  historical 
diligence  has  gradually  detected  in  the  conduct  of  those  leaders 
as  much  selfishness,  treachery,  and  ingratitude,  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  story  of  any  other  great  national  change  on  record.  At 
the  head  of  the  persons  to  whom  all  those  censures  were  emi- 
nently due  certainly  stood  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  that  model  of  true  nobility,  Henry 
third  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  by  King 
Charles  the  first,  and  fell,  about  three  months  after,  at  the  battle 
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of  Newbury,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  lady  so  highly  celebrated  by  Waller,  under  the 
name  of  Sacharissa.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  in  1640,  or  the  following  year:  neither  have  we  any 
intelligence  of  the  place  or  method  of  his  education,  except  a 
slight  notice  by  Lloyd,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Loyalists,  which 
informs  us  that  his  tutor,  a  Dr.  Pearce,  used  to  say  of  him  that 
he  had  at  once  such  an  aptness  and  willingness  to  learn  that  the 
teaching  him  seemed  rather  a  recreation  and  reward  than  an 
employment.  He  set  out  on  his  travels  later,  and  remained 
abroad  longer,  than  was  usual  with  young  men  of  his  rank ;  and 
thus,  with  the  advantages  of  a  more  mature  judgement  to  direct, 
and  a  better  leisure  to  digest,  the  observations  of  a  most  acute 
and  inquisitive  mind,  returned  universally  informed  and  accom- 
plished. The  State  however  alone  could  furnish  occupation  for 
a  man  of  his  rank,  and  his  genius  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the 
management  of  that  new  sort  of  government  which  presently 
succeeded  the  restoration,  the  chief  art  of  which  consisted  in  the 
adroit  concealment,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  its  unworthy  and 
uncertain  principles.  The  commencement  of  his  public  employ- 
ment furnished  him  with  abundant  means  for  the  exercise  of  this 
mysterious  disposition  in  several  foreign  missions.  In  1671  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  to  that  of  Paris:  in 
1673  he  was  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  treaty  of  Cologne ; 
and,  soon  after  his  return  from  that  service,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  May,  1674,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 

He  remained  in  England  for  four  years,  without  any  specific 
appointment,  courting  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  Trea- 
surer Danby,  which  he  seems  to  have  gained  ;  watching  carefully 
the  state  of  parties ;  and  forming  plans  for  his  own  future  aggran- 
dizement. In  July,  1678,  he  was  again  sent  Ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  Louis  the  fourteenth,  and  was  probably  now  intrusted 
to  arrange  and  settle  those  secret  pecuniary  relations  between 
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that  Monarch  and  Charles  by  which  the  Crown  of  England  was 
so  deeply  disgraced.  At  all  events,  he  rose  suddenly  at  this 
period  to  the  highest  degree  in  his  master's  favour,  and,  on  the 
ninth  of  February,  in  the  succeeding  year,  upon  the  removal  of 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  was  recalled,  and  appointed  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  soon  became  virtually  chief  minister.  He 
found  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
labouring  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Danby,  and  readily  joined 
them  in  that  endeavour,  which  was  soon  after  accomplished; 
assisted  in  placing  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Shaftesbury  in  the  great  office  of  President  of  the  then  newly 
modelled  Privy  Council.  Thus,  in  the  moment  of  his  reception 
into  the  ministry,  he  seemed  to  attach  himself  to  the  popular 
party,  which  gave  him  credit  for  having  forced  its  leaders  on 
the  King,  who  was  himself  in  fact  the  secret  mover  for  their 
admission. 

He  united  himself  for  a  time  to  the  Lords  Essex,  Halifax,  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  those  four  noblemen,  with  the  occasional  aid  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  composed  the  King's  especial  cabinet. 
Shaftesbury,  however,  whose  soul  abhorred  tranquillity  and 
order,  soon  flew  off,  and  raised  a  storm  in  Parliament  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  his  religion,  which  could  only  be  terminated, 
as  it  was,  by  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly.  A  new  Parliament 
met  in  October,  1680,  in  which  Sunderland,  who  had  previously 
prevailed  on  Charles  to  compel  the  Duke  to  retire  into  Scotland, 
voted  for  the  famous  bill  of  exclusion,  not  only,  as  Sir  William 
Temple  informs  us  in  his  memoirs,  "  against  his  master's  mind, 
but  his  express  command ;"  and  the  King,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
resentment,  dismissed  him  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  even  ordered  that  his  name  should  be  erased  from  the  list  of 
the  Council.  Unemployed  for  two  years  in  the  direction  of  the 
State,  he  applied  himself  with  unceasing  assiduity  to  the  means 
of  restoring  himself  to  power;  courted  all  parties;  obtained  at 
once  the  pardon  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  now  returned, 
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and  the  confidence  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  and  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  1682,  was  restored  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  having  been  some  months  before  again  admitted  into 
the  Privy  Council.  His  apparent  obsequiousness  to  James  now 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Court,  while  in  secret  he  thwarted  that 
Prince's  earnest  desire  for  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  strove  to  persuade  the  King  to  send  him  once 
more  into  banishment.  It  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  sup- 
ported by  undoubted  historical  evidence,  that  at  this  precise 
period  he  stood  pledged  to  the  Court  of  France  to  urge,  in  the 
event  of  James's  exclusion,  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Charles's  natural  son,  to  the  Throne ;  flattered  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  with  similar  hopes,  and  engaged  in  a  serious  negoti- 
ation with  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  same  effect;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  Charles  himself  was  privy  to  these  almost  unpa- 
ralleled intrigues. 

The  Duke  was  not  ignorant  of  Sunderland's  tergiversations,  yet, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  that  nobleman,  whose  disgrace 
had  been  considered  as  inevitable,  rose  in  favour.  The  extent  of 
his  talents ;  the  peculiar  ingenuity  with  which  he  applied  them ; 
and  a  fascinating  good  humour  and  politeness ;  might,  it  is  true, 
have  induced  a  master,  even  with  a  weaker  judgement  and  a 
colder  heart  than  James,  to  overlook  many  errors  and  offences ; 
but  the  affection  of  that  unhappy  Prince  was  bound  to  him  by  a 
stronger  tie :  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  concealed  attachment 
to  the  Popish  persuasion.  Even  so  early  as  the  date  of  his 
embassy  to  Madrid,  on  his  way  to  which  city  he  was  charged 
with  business  which  delayed  him  some  time  at  Paris,  Colbert  thus 
described  and  recommended  him  in  a  letter  to  Louis  the  four- 
teenth — "  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  will  without  fail  depart 
to-morrow  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.  He  is  a  young  gentleman 
of  high  family  ;  has  a  great  deal  of  frankness,  courage,  parts,  and 
learning;  is  also  extremely  well  intentioned,  and  strongly  dis- 
posed to  become  a  Roman  Catholic."  If  however  his  character 
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has  not  been  cruelly  mis-represented,  he  was  totally  careless  about 
all  religion.  James  is  said  to  have  entertained  some  suspicion  to 
that  effect,  and  Sunderland  took  the  shortest  method  to  remove  it 
by  a  formal  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  regard  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  Romish  Church  seemed  less  doubtful, 
and  his  affected  eagerness  for  their  re-establishment  in  some 
instances  outstript  the  efforts  even  of  the  King  himself.  He  assi- 
duously sought  the  confidence  of  Father  Petre,  and  other  Catholic 
leaders,  and  deceived  them  into  a  belief  that  he  wished  to  share 
with  them  the  government  of  the  State ;  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  was  among  the  for- 
wardest  of  the  sticklers  for  its  jurisdiction. 

James  valued  such  compliances  too  highly  to  part  with  the 
minister  who  could  condescend  to  them,  yet  he  was  fully  con- 
scious of  Sunderland's  true  character.  In  that  Prince's  notices 
of  his  own  life  and  affairs,  so  important  to  the  history  of  that 
period,  which  were  published  by  Macpherson,  he  says,  under  the 
year  1686,  "  Sunderland,  besides  having  a  pension  from  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had  one  also  from  the  King  of  France.  He 
was  the  most  mercenary  man  in  the  world:  veered  with  all 
winds,"  &c.:  and  in  another  place  charges  him  with  the  most 
detestable  and  complex  treachery  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
that  unhappy  man's  last  hours.  "  When  Monmouth  was  taken," 
says  James,  "  he  wrote,  on  the  road,  to  desire  admission  into  the 
King's  presence,  having  somewhat  to  say  that  would  give  him  a 
happy  reign.  Ralph  Sheldon  was  sent  to  meet  him,  and,  being 
asked  who  had  the  chief  confidence  with  the  King,  he  said, 
f  Sunderland.'  Monmouth  then,  knocking  his  breast  in  a  sur- 
prise, said,  '  Why  then,  as  I  hope  for  salvation,  he  promised  to 
meet  me.'  He  desired  Sheldon  to  acquaint  the  King  with  it,  and 
that  he  would  inform  him  of  all  his  accomplices,  seeing  some  of 
them  had  the  King's  confidence.  Sheldon,  on  his  return  was 
giving  the  King  an  account,  when  Sunderland,  pretending  busi- 
ness, came  into  the  closet,  and  Sheldon  stopt,  desiring  to  speak 
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with  the  King  in  private ;  but  the  King  told  him  he  might  say 
any  thing  before  that  Lord,  which  put  Sheldon  to  great  perplexity, 
yet  he  told  what  Monmouth  had  said.  Sunderland  seemed  at 
first  struck ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  said,  with  a  laugh, '  if  that 
be  all  he  can  discover  to  save  his  life,  it  will  do  him  little  good.' 
James,  as  is  well  known,  did  admit  the  captive  Monmouth  once 
more  into  his  presence.  "  He  was  willing,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  to  hear  more  of  the  matter  related  by  Mr.  Sheldon  /'  and  he 
remarked  that  "  it  was  strange  my  Lord  Sunderland  did  not 
oppose  it,  unless,  as  was  said  afterwards,  he  underhand  assured 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  of  his  pardon  if  he  confessed  nothing ; 
and  then,  when  he  (the  Duke)  had  destroyed  his  own  credit  by 
contradicting  himself,  he  took  care  to  have  him  dispatched  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards."  Of  the  truth  of  that  report  there  is 
now  no  doubt,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  Sunderland  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed  a  letter  which  Monmouth  subsequently 
wrote  to  the  King  from  the  Tower ;  but  enough  on  this  odious 
subject. 

In  spite  however  of  many  detections,  and  more  suspicions, 
Sunderland's  power  gradually  increased.  Protected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  France ;  by  the  partiality  of  the  Queen,  who  venerated 
his  pretended  zeal  for  her  Church,  and  to  whose  opinions  James 
paid  great  deference  ;  and  by  the  weight  of  his  own  talents,  which 
perhaps  gained  more  credit  than  they  merited  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  the  ministers  to  whom  he  was  joined ;  he  exercised 
an  unbounded  sway  over  the  measures  of  his  unhappy  master, 
and  became  graced  by  new  distinctions.  On  the  fourth  of 
February,  1685,  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  in  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Council,  still  holding  that  of  Secretary  of 
State;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1687,  was  elected  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Court  too  late  discovered  the  error 
that  they  had  committed  in  accepting  his  patronage  and  agency, 
and  beset  the  King  with  importunities  to  dismiss  him,  at  the  very 
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moment  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  amuse  them  with  a  pre- 
tended scheme  to  form  an  administration  in  which  they  were  to 
have  a  complete  ascendancy.  Even  at  last  James  was  awakened 
from  his  delirium  rather  by  the  Dutch  invasion  than  by  their 
intreaties;  and  Sunderland  was  not  discharged  from  his  great 
offices  till  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
having  sailed  from  his  own  coast  the  very  day  before,  to  take 
possession  of  a  kingdom  which  he  owed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  treachery  of  that  minister. 

From  the  hour  of  James's  accession  to  the  throne  Sunderland 
had  been  the  constant  agent  for  the  Prince  in  all  that  related  to 
his  designs  on  England,  and  to  enhance  the  turpitude  of  the 
intercourse,  it  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  Sidney,  James's  accredited  minister  at  the  Hague.  To 
prevent  a  disclosure  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  furnish  means  for 
intercepting  any  accidental  rumour  of  it  which  might  arrive  from 
other  quarters,  he  had  procured  a  positive  order  from  the  King 
to  all  the  foreign  ministers  to  correspond  with  him  alone ;  and 
thus  enveloped  in  a  profound  secresy,  he  betrayed  to  William  the 
interests  of  his  master,  which  he  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
ties  to  maintain,  and  the  designs  of  France,  which,  with  sufficient 
baseness,  he  had  accepted  enormous  bribes  to  forward  and  to 
conceal.  While  the  Prince  gradually  shaped  his  plans,  and 
formed  his  resolutions,  on  the  chain  of  intelligence  thus  furnished, 
Sunderland  seconded  him,  step  by  step,  in  his  endeavours  to 
produce  the  crisis  here  at  the  due  season,  fomenting  the  worst 
passions,  and  nattering  the  most  mischievous  foibles,  of  the 
devoted  James ;  and  preparing,  with  the  coldest  indifference,  the 
means,  not  only  of  dethroning  a  Sovereign  who  had  loaded  him 
with  beneficence,  but  of  producing  a  revolution  which,  but  for 
the  native  humanity  and  good  sense  of  his  countrymen,  might 
have  deluged  the  nation  in  blood.  And  what  were  the  motives 
to  this  frightful  dereliction  of  all  that  was  honest,  and  honour- 
able, and  just  ?  to  this  utter  abandonment  of  public  duty,  and  of 
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private  feeling  ?  to  this  sacrifice  which  so  few  have  been  bold  and 
wicked  enough  to  make  even  to  the  loftiest  objects  of  human 
ambition?  Alas!  merely  a  disposition  to  unbounded  profusion 
in  private  expences ;  to  the  love  of  luxury,  and  the  vanity  of 
magnificence. 

It  is  strange  that  a  Prince  of  William's  reputation  for  rigid 
virtue  and  sound  prudence  should  have  bestowed  his  future 
friendship,  and  even  his  confidence,  on  such  a  man,  but  the 
robber  seemed  no  less  welcome  than  the  spoil.  To  keep  up  decent 
appearances  however  for  a  while,  Sunderland  crossed  the  sea, 
with  the  affectation  of  flying  from  justice,  immediately  after  the 
Prince  had  landed,  and  William  in  1690,  and  1692,  specially 
excepted  him  in  two  several  acts  of  indemnity  and  free  pardon : 
but  this  grave  farce  was  rendered  somewhat  ridiculous  by 
Sunderland's  preferring  Holland  as  his  safest  place  of  refuge. 
There,  at  the  commencement  of  the  former  of  those  years,  he 
issued  from  the  press  a  short  apology  for  his  public  conduct, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Letter,  Discovering  the  Papist's  Designs,  to 
a  Friend  in  the  Country,"  which  was  industriously  circulated  in 
England,  abounding  with  assertions  which,  though  believed  by 
none,  were  of  a  nature  to  defy  formal  disproval,  and  composed 
with  an  air  of  careless  frankness,  amounting  to  vulgarity  of 
expression.  This  was  meant  to  prepare  England  for  his  reception 
once  more  to  royal  favour;  and  in  the  winter  of  1692,  wonderful 
to  tell,  he  returned  the  champion  of  the  Whig  interest,  from 
which,  by  his  advice,  William  now  selected  a  new  administration. 
"  The  person,"  says  Burnet,  speaking  of  this  precise  period,  "  that 
had  the  King's  confidence  in  the  highest  degree  was  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  who,  by  his  long  experience,  and  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  him,  and  had 
more  credit  with  him,  than  any  Englishman  ever  had.  He  had 
brought  the  King  to  this  change  of  councils  by  the  prospect 
he  gave  him  of  the  ill  condition  his  affairs  were  in  if  he  did 
not  entirely  both  trust  and  satisfy  those  who  in  the  present 
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conjuncture  were  the  only  party  that  both  could  and  would 
support  him,"  &c. 

Thus  he  became  once  more,  without  the  title,  chief  minister : 
indeed  it  was  not  thought  fit  in  this  reign  to  bring  him  forward 
in  any  specific  office  in  the  State ;  nor  was  it  till  the  spring  of 
1697  that  he  was  admitted  even  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  April  in  that  year  he  was  appointed  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. The  nation,  however,  with  a  generous  resentment, 
spurned  at  the  approach  of  such  a  man  to  the  royal  ear.  "  The 
Tories,"  says  Burnet,  "  pressed  hard  on  him,  and  the  Whigs  were 
so  jealous  of  him,  that  he  apprehended  that  while  the  former 
would  attack  him  the  others  would  defend  him  faintly."  William, 
with  a  warmth  of  regard  which  he  seldom  manifested  to  any,  clung 
to  him  to  the  last,  and  so  increased  the  general  dissatisfaction. 
At  length  he  prudently  resolved  to  retire,  and,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  King  most  reluctantly 
accepted  his  resignation,  and  he  retreated  to  utter  privacy  at  his 
seat  at  Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  died  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  September,  1702,  and  was  buried  with  his 
ancestors  at  Brington,  in  that  County. 

As  Bishop  Burnet  is  the  only  writer  who  has  endeavoured  to 
find  excuses  for  the  frightful  faults  of  this  nobleman's  conduct,  it 
is  due  to  Sunderland's  memory,  as  well  as  prudent  in  one  who 
now  publishes,  for  the  first  time,  the  collected  circumstances  of 
his  life,  to  insert  here  the  character  given  of  him  by  his  sole  apo- 
logist. "  Lord  Sunderland,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  a  man  of  a  clear 
and  ready  apprehension,  and  a  quick  decision  in  business.  He 
had  too  much  heat,  both  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  was  apt 
to  speak  very  freely  both  of  persons  and  things.  His  own  notions 
were  always  good,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence,  and,  in 
order  to  the  supporting  himself,  he  went  into  the  prevailing 
counsels  at  Court,  and  he  changed  sides  often,  with  little  regard 
either  to  religion  or  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  raised 
many  enemies  to  himself  by  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
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those  who  differed  from  him.  He  had  indeed  the  superior  genius 
to  all  the  men  of  business  that  I  have  yet  known ;  and  he  had 
the  dexterity  of  insinuating  himself  so  entirely  into  the  greatest 
degree  of  confidence  with  three  succeeding  Princes,  who  set  up 
on  very  different  interests,  that  he  came  by  this  to  lose  himself  so 
much  that  even  those  who  esteemed  his  parts  depended  little  on 
his  firmness." 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  married  Anne,  second  and  youngest 
daughter,  and  at  length  heir,  to  George  Digby,  second  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  and  four  daughters.  Robert, 
the  eldest,  died  unmarried ;  the  second,  Charles,  succeeded  to  his 
father,  and  from  him  have  been  descended  the  several  noble 
persons  of  his  name  who  have  borne  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  Earl  Spencer :  Henry,  the  third  son,  died  soon  after 
his  birth.  The  daughters  were  Anne,  wife  of  James  Hamilton, 
Earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  Elizabeth,  married 
to  Donald  Macarty,  Earl  of  Clancarty;  Isabella,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  Mary,  who  died  an  infant. 
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1  H  E  professional  career  of  a  lawyer,  however  eminent,  is  scarcely 
ever  productive  of  many  incidents  likely  to  excite  general  interest, 
and  the  life  of  a  statesman,  subsequently  to  a  certain  period  of 
our  annals,  is  almost  always  shrouded  in  obscurity,  while  the  inces- 
sant application  of  both  to  circumstances  nearly  infinite  in  variety 
as  well  as  in  number,  in  which  their  passions,  their  sentiments, 
and  their  tempers,  are  in  a  great  measure  either  unconcerned  or 
concealed,  removes  them  almost  wholly  from  the  sphere  of  ordi- 
nary life,  and  leaves  them,  in  the  strict  and  simple  sense  of  the 
phrase,  without  characters.  It  was  in  those  two  stations,  and  in 
them  only,  that  this  eminent  person  became  highly  distinguished  ; 
but  the  extent  of  his  reading,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  decrees,  are  forgotten,  even  by  the  heirs  of  those 
who  profited  or  suffered  by  them,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
biographers,  and  they  were  many,  have  given  us  very  few  particu- 
lars of  them.  As  a  statesman,  we  are  but  little  better  acquainted 
with  him  ;  for  he  was  placed  in  that  character  by  the  revolution 
of  1688,  an  event  which,  amidst  the  stupendous  benefits  commonly 
ascribed  to  it,  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  future  interests 
of  history  and  biography,  by  substituting  for  the  splendid  merits, 
and  the  bold  faults,  of  ministers  of  other  days,  the  small  dexterity 
of  financial  contrivance,  and  the  innumerable  frauds  and  mean- 
nesses which  hide  themselves  in  secresy,  and,  when  by  chance 
detected,  are  seldom  worth  recording.  Amidst  those  disadvantages, 
which  have  narrowed  our  view  of  his  story,  Lord  Somers  lived, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  evil  influence,  seems  to  have  lived  and  died 
an  honest  man. 

He  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1652,  and  was  the  eldest, 
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or  perhaps  only,  son  of  John  Somers,  an  attorney  of  reputation  and 
large  practice  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Ceaverne,  of  the  county  of  Salop.     His 
father  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  actually  commanded 
a  troop  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  doubtless  from  his  early  lessons 
his  child  imbibed  that  political  bias  which  tinged,  without  soiling, 
the  whole  of  his  public  conduct.     He  was  sent  early  to  what  is 
called  the  College  school,  in  his  native  town,  and  completed  his 
education  at  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  entered 
a  gentleman  commoner,  and  which  he  left  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion for  polite,  as  well  as  for  erudite,  literature.     Destined  always 
by  his  father  for  the  bar,  he  was  now  removed  to  the  tuition  of 
Sir  Francis  Winnington,  soon  after  Solicitor  General,  and  became 
a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.     Here  genius  seems  to  have 
superseded  the  necessity  of  labour.     He  wrote  and  published 
poems  and  pamphlets,  and  appeared  to  ordinary  observers  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  varied  occupation  of  a  general  author, 
while  he  was  acquiring  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  his  profession 
more  extensive  than  is  generally  found  to  reward  even  the  severest 
study.    At  this  time  too  he  lived  much  in  the  society  of  the  most 
lively  persons  among  the  opponents  of  the  Court,  and  was  at 
length  introduced  to  their  graver  leaders,  the  Lords  Essex  and 
Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  who,  finding  in  him  a  disposition  to 
assist  in  the  furtherance  of  their  plans,  joined  to  talents  which 
could  not  but  render  him  a  most  important  acquisition  to  any 
party,  flattered  him  by  a  close  intimacy,  and  indeed  by  no  small 
share  of  their  confidence.     Happily  for  him  however  a  cool  pru- 
dence, for  which  he  was  always  remarkable,  restrained  him  from 
engaging  too  far  with  them,  and  those  connections,  which  utterly 
ruined  so  many,  were  among  the  first  steps  towards  his  future 
great  elevation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  them  was  to  invigorate  his  political 
pen.  He  is  said  (for  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  such 
works  were  published  anonymously)  to  have  written  about  this 
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time  "  a  brief  History  of  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
collected  out  of  Records,"  &c.  intended  as  a  collection  of  grounds 
of  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  James,  Duke  of  York ;  and,  "  a 
just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the  two  last  Parliaments;'*  in 
fact,  an  answer  to  the  published  declaration  of  Charles  the  second 
of  his  reasons  for  dissolving  them.  We  hear  little  of  him  at  the 
bar  till  1683,  when  he  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as 
advocate  for  the  seditious  sheriffs,  Pilkington  and  Shute,  with 
many  others,  and  gained  a  reputation  which  rose  gradually  till  it 
was  finally  confirmed,  and  universally  acknowledged,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  trial,  five  years  after,  of  the  seven  Bishops,  in 
which,  though  the  junior  counsel,  he  is  said  to  have  far  surpassed, 
not  only  in  argument  and  eloquence  but  in  legal  learning,  the 
whole  host  of  long  experienced  lawyers  to  whom  he  was  then 
joined.  He  was  now  admitted  into  the  most  secret  councils  of 
those  who  were  at  that  time  busily  employed  in  forming  the  plan 
for  that  revolution  which  six  months  after  they  brought  to 
maturity. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  was  elected  by  his 
native  city  of  Worcester  to  represent  it  in  what  was  called  the 
Convention  Parliament,  which  appointed  him  one  of  its  managers 
for  the  great  conference  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  means  to 
be  used  for  filling  the  vacant  Throne.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
deliberation  on  the  disposal  of  three  kingdoms  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  a  philological  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  two  words. 
It  was  an  apt  theme  for  a  display  of  the  subtleties  of  legal,  and  the 
refinements  of  general,  erudition,  and  Somers's  treatment  of  it  in 
each  view  has  always  been  extolled  as  a  model  of  perfection  in 
its  kind.  He  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  certain  exaltation, 
and  with  advantages  of  which  few,  if  any,  of  his  compeers  in 
effecting  the  great  change  could  fairly  boast.  He  had  abandoned 
no  principles :  he  had  sacrificed  no  friends :  he  had  deserted  no 
party :  nor  had  he  incurred  even  a  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  mean 
ness,  fraud,  or  falsehood,  in  the  whole  of  his  political  career. 
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Thus  recommended,  not  less  than  by  his  particular  services,  to  a 
patron  of  cold  and  rigid  integrity,  as  well  as  of  solid  judgement, 
he  became,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1689,  Solicitor  General ;  Attorney 
General  on  the  second  of  the  same  month,  in  the  year  1692  ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  the  succeeding  March,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal. 

From  this  date  we  may  consider  him  as  William's  most  confi- 
dential adviser,  a  character  which  he  seems  never  in  a  single 
instance  to  have  abused.  His  fidelity  was  rewarded  accordingly. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1697,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  and  on  the  second  of  the  following  December, 
was  created  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  He  remained  not  long  in  the  lofty  station  to  which 
he  had  been  thus  raised.  The  high  Church  party,  as  the  friends 
to  Monarchy  and  the  enemies  of  the  dissenting  interest  were  then 
called,  had  long  since  recovered  from  the  shock  which  they  had 
received  by  the  revolution ;  had  availed  themselves  of  the  licence 
afforded  to  them  by  the  doctrines  on  which  it  was  founded  to 
make  ample  arrangements  to  the  prejudice  of  the  closely  limited 
King,  and  his  new  government ;  and  had  at  length  established  an 
opposition  to  them  in  Parliament  of  sufficient  strength  to  enable 
them  to  institute  the  most  vigorous  attacks.  Of  these  Somers, 
because  not  only  the  ablest  but  the  most  honest  of  William's  advi- 
sers, and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  because  he  was  his  personal  favour- 
ite, were  the  chosen  objects.  In  the  Parliament  which  met  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1698,  and  which  was  distinguished  otherwise 
by  a  peculiar  malevolence  towards  William,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
Commons  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Chancellor,  and,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1700,  on  grounds  so  futile 
that  no  correct  statement  of  them  seems  to  have  been  preserved, 
an  address  to  the  King  was  proposed  in  that  House,  and  negatived 
by  a  small  majority,  "  to  remove  John,  Lord  Somers,  from  his 
presence  and  councils  for  ever."  William,  not  less  timid  as  a 
politician  than  bold  in  the  field,  prorogued  the  Parliament  the 
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next  day,  and,  retiring  immediately  to  Hampton  Court,  under 
great  anxiety,  sent  for  the  Chancellor,  and  desired  him  to  resign; 
but  Somers  declined,  alledging  reasons  wholly  void  of  selfishness, 
and  intreating  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  who,  we  are 
told,  "  shook  his  head,  as  a  sign  of  his  diffidence,  and  only  said 
'  it  must  be  so,'"  and  a  few  days  after  sent  for  the  seals. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  degree  of  triumph,  and  having  found 
means  to  increase  their  party,  the  opposition  in  the  Commons  re- 
solved in  the  succeeding  session  to  hazard  the  question  of  an  im- 
peachment, during  the  agitation  of  which  Somers  requested  to  be 
heard  there,  and  justified  himself  with  equal  candour  and  firmness. 
The  impeachment  however  was  voted,  consisting  of  fourteen 
articles,  seven  of  which  referred  to  the  negotiation  with  France  in 
1698,  respecting  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  first  Partition  Treaty,"  in  which  it 
seems  that  the  King  had  consulted  no  one  but  the  Chancellor. 
The  rest  were  wholly  insignificant.  Somers  answered  them  seria- 
tim, and  they  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who,  after  repeated  angry 
conferences  on  them  with  the  lower  House,  wholly  dismissed 
them. 

The  King  died  in  the  same  year,  and  Lord  Somers  retired  in 
some  measure  to  private  life.  We  find  him  however  voting,  and 
sometimes  speaking,  in  Parliament,  particularly  in  1702,  and  the 
following  year,  when  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity;  in  1706  he  proposed 
a  project  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  to  Queen  Anne, 
who  appointed  him  one  of  the  managers  of  that  great  measure ; 
and  on  the  change  of  the  administration  in  1708,  he  returned  to 
the  Cabinet,  accepting  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  Council, 
which  he  held  till  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs  two  years  after. 
From  that  period  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  with  it  the 
powers  of  his  mind.  Some  of  his  latter  years  were  passed  in  an 
almost  total,  but  quiescent,  absence  of  intellect,  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  April,  1716,  he  expired  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
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Lord  Soraers  was  a  liberal  and  a  judicious  patron  and  encou- 
rager  of  literature  and  literary  men.  Of  the  productions  of  his 
own  pen  a  long  list  may  be  found  in  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  which  is  not  inserted  here,  because  though  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  some  of  those  pieces  were  written  by  others,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  fix  on  those  which  were  really  his.  It  has 
been  reported,  but  apparently  on  grounds  wholly  untenable,  that 
he,  and  not  Swift,  was  the  author  of  "  the  Tale  of  a  Tub."  He 
was  never  married,  but  left  two  sisters,  his  coheirs,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Cocks,  and  in  a  grand- 
son of  that  marriage,  Sir  Charles  Cocks,  Bart,  the  Barony  of 
Somers  (since  erected  into  an  Earldom)  was  revived  in  the  year 
1784. 
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1  o  treat  of  the  Lives  of  Commanders  without  speaking  of  their 
battles,  of  Statesmen  without  referring  to  their  political  plans,  or 
of  Authors  without  enumerating  their  works,  would  be  not  less 
absurd  than  unjust.  The  advantages  derived  from  their  labours 
are  usually  reaped  in  selfish  silence  by  their  contemporaries ;  the 
sphere  of  their  action  is  more  or  less  circumscribed;  and  their 
fame  would  generally  expire  with  themselves,  but  for  the  records 
of  history  and  biography.  The  wonderful  man  of  whom  we  are 
here  very  briefly  to  treat  was  not  one  of  these.  He  lived,  and 
thought,  and  wrote,  for  the  whole  world,  and  entailed  the  glorious 
results  of  his  studies  on  all  mankind  for  ever.  So  familiar  are 
they  to  us,  that  to  proclaim  them  once  more  would  be  as  ridicu- 
lous as  to  insist  seriously  that  we  owe  daylight  to  the  sun.  Nothing 
therefore  that  can  be  avoided  will  be  said  of  them  in  the  ensuing 
sketch :  but,  as  in  the  boundless  celebration  of  the  philosopher 
the  man  has  been  nearly  overlooked,  it  shall  be  confined  to  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  his  private  life. 

He  was  the  only  child  of  Isaac  Newton,  of  Woolstrope,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, a  small  manor  estate,  which  had  been  possessed  by  his 
ancestors  for  nearly  two  centuries,  by  Hannah,  daughter  of  James 
Ayscough,  a  respectable  private  gentleman,  of  Market  Overton,  in 
the  county  of  Rutland.  His  father  died  three  months  before  his 
birth,  which  was  on  Christmas  day,  1642;  and  his  mother  remar- 
ried in  his  infancy  to  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  North- 
witharn,  a  neighbouring  parish  to  Woolstrope.  She  seems  however 
to  have  fulfilled  her  parental  duties  to  him,  at  least  without  cause 
of  reproach,  for,  previously  to  her  second  marriage,  she  settled 
some  small  landed  property  on  him,  though  she  appears  to  have 
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entertained  no  further  views  for  him  than  to  qualify  him  for  the 
prudent  management  of  that,  and  the  rest  of  his  father's  moderate 
estate,  when  it  might  come  into  his  possession.  He  was  kept  at 
little  day-schools  near  her  residence  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
he  was  placed,  apparently  but  for  a  short  time,  in  a  school  of 
good  reputation  at  Grantham,  for  we  find  him  soon  after  that 
period  buried  in  the  superintendance  of  her  farming  concerns, 
and  in  buying  and  selling  corn  in  the  market  of  that  town.  He 
discovered  however  then  a  surprising  fondness  for  mechanical 
invention,  with  a  proportionate  ingenuity  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and 
read  desultorily,  but  indefatigably,  and  with  intense  attention. 
Thus  he  lived  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  his 
mother,  who  could  not  but  have  reflected  that  a  proper  cultivation 
of  such  dispositions  would  probably  lead  to  far  more  important 
advantages  than  could  be  expected  to  attend  the  life  of  what  is 
now  called  a  gentleman  farmer,  sent  him  again,  for  nearly  a  year, 
to  Grantham  school,  and  then  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1660. 

The  study  of  Mathematics  had  not  then  been  long  received  into 
the  general  system  of  education  in  our  Universities,  and  had  not 
yet  become  popular  among  the  students.  Newton  is  said  to  have 
first  turned  seriously  to  it  in  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
science,  or  rather  theory,  of  judicial  astrology,  had  any  foundation 
in  truth.  He  was  immediately  enraptured  by  it,  and  felt  like  one 
who  had  discovered  a  new  world.  His  progress  presently  became 
astonishing,  and  he  was  courted  by  all  the  first  mathematicians  of 
the  University,  with  the  celebrated  Isaac  Barrow,  who  was  a  fellow 
of  his  college,  and  soon  after  became  mathematical  professor,  at 
their  head,  and  who  immediately  formed  an  intimacy  with  him 
that  soon  improved  into  a  strict  friendship.  As  he  proceeded,  he 
gradually  discovered  the  errors  of  the  hypothetical  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes,  which  was  at  that  time  in  high  esteem  at  Cambridge, 
and  had,  even  in  his  youth,  the  acknowledged  merit  of  having 
refuted  many  of  them. 
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In  1664  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  in  1668  that  of 
Master  of  Arts,  having  in  the  preceding  year  been  chosen  a  fellow 
of  his  college,  as  he  was  in  the  following  professor  of  mathematics, 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrow,  and  in  1671  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  More  than  fifteen  years  were  now 
passed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  profound  philosophical  spe- 
culations, particularly  in  establishing  his  celebrated  system  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  light  and  colours,  his  gradual  discoveries 
in  which  he  unfolded  in  his  lectures  for  the  first  three  years  of  his 
occupation  of  the  professor's  chair,  confining  them  almost  exclu- 
sively to  that  delightful  subject.  These,  after  having  spent  five  years 
more  chiefly  in  the  critical  completion  of  his  design,  he  meditated 
to  commit  to  the  press,  when  he  was  prevented  for  the  time  by 
the  prospect  of  opposition  from  some  who  seemed  determined  to 
cherish  their  errors,  and  to  draw  him  into  a  controversy  for  which 
he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination.  So  far  did  his  modesty  and 
love  of  peace  exceed  his  desire  of  fame,  that  he  seems  even  to  have 
regretted  his  having  ever  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  had  experi- 
enced such  signal  success,  if  it  were  to  be  followed  by  contest. 
"  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence,"  said  he,  adverting  to  this  subject 
in  a  letter  written  some  time  after,  "  for  parting  with  so  substan- 
tial a  blessing  as  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  shadow."  And  in  another, 
of  later  date,  he  says,  "  Philosophy  is  such  a  litigious  lady,  that  a 
man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  law  suits  as  to  have  to  do  with 
her." 

Immersed  as  he  was  in  study,  he  could  readily  divert  his  atten- 
tion to  affairs  sufficiently  important  to  claim  it.  In  1687,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  as  much  admired  and 
respected  for  his  moral  qualities  as  for  his  talents,  chose  him  one 
of  the  delegates  then  appointed  to  state  to  James's  High  Commis- 
sion Court  the  reasons  for  its  refusal  to  admit  Father  Francis 
master  of  arts  upon  the  King's  mandamus,  without  taking  the 
oaths  ordained  by  the  statutes ;  and  is  said  not  only  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  persuading  his  colleagues  to  persist  in  the 
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maintenance  of  their  privileges  on  that  occasion,  but  to  have 
induced  James,  by  the  firmness  and  ingenuity  of  his  own  parti- 
cular arguments,  to  abandon  his  absurd  and  unjust  purpose.  He 
received  from  the  University  in  the  succeeding  year  a  testimony 
yet  stronger  of  its  esteem,  for  he  was  elected  to  represent  it  in  the 
Convention  Parliament,  as  he  was  again  in  that  of  1701.  This 
material  change  of  station,  joined  perhaps  to  that  inclination  in 
government  to  patronize  science  and  literature  which  was  not  yet 
extinct,  procured  for  him  the  unsought  favour  of  ministers,  even 
in  the  reign  of  William.  He  received  in  1696  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Montagu,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  to  say  that  the  King  had  been  prevailed  on  to  give  him 
the  place  of  Warden  of  the  Mint,  an  appointment  the  emoluments 
of  which  were  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  annually,  and  to  this 
intimation  was  added  a  civil  remark  that  "  its  duties  would  not 
require  more  attendance  than  he  could  spare."  He  accepted  it, 
and  was  eminently  useful  in  the  great  affair  of  the  re-coinage 
which  just  at  that  time  took  place.  Three  years  after,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  establishment,  in  the  station  of  Master 
and  Worker,  an  office  of  much  larger  profit,  as  well  as  trust ;  and 
now,  finding  it  difficult  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  professorship  at 
Cambridge,  he  appointed  Mr.  Whiston  his  deputy,  relinquishing 
to  him  the  whole  salary,  and  so  nominally  retained  it  till  the  year 
1703,  in  which  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
whose  chair  he  continued  to  occupy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  April,  1705,  Queen  Anne  knighted  him  at  Trinity 
College. 

His  public  engagements  by  no  means  diverted  his  attention 
materially  from  his  philosophical  pursuits.  He  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  perfected  and  at  length  published  the  admirable 
series  of  his  optical  discoveries,  in  "  a  Treatise  of  the  reflections, 
refractions,  inflections,  and  colours,  of  Light  ;"  which  is  more 
especially  mentioned  here  because  it  seems  to  have  been  of  all  the 
surprising  fruits  of  his  invention  his  chief  favourite.  Indeed  it 
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was  after  this  date  that  he  revised  and  printed  most  of  his  works. 
He  became  engaged  too,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  care  to  avoid 
them,  in  several  controversies,  particularly  in  one  with  the  cele- 
brated Leibnitz,  which,  as  Leibnitz  was  a  Hanoverian,  and  a 
public  officer  of  the  Electorate,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  first, 
somewhat  excited  the  attention  of  that  Prince  and  his  family.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  always  professed  a  great  regard  for  learn- 
ing, and  learned  men,  sent  for  Newton  to  talk  with  him  on  the 
matter  of  their  dispute,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  fre- 
quently commanded  his  attendance ;  and  was  fond  of  declaring 
to  her  courtiers  that  "  she  thought  herself  happy  in  coming  into 
the  world  at  a  juncture  of  time  which  put  it  into  her  power  to 
converse  with  him."  The  Prince,  afterwards  George  the  second, 
was  frequently  present  at  these  interviews,  and  treated  him  with 
much  distinction.  Newton  became  as  familiar  with  royalty  as  a 
due  decorum  could  permit. 

Such,  separated  from  the  results  of  that  power  of  intellect  which 
distinguished  him  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  so  few  and 
simple,  were  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  life,  which 
was  protracted  in  health  and  vigour,  unimpaired  by  the  severity  of 
his  studies,  to  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  his 
house  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1727,  and 
had  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  never  made  a 
will,  and  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  him,  that "  they  who  gave 
nothing  till  they  died  never  gave."  He  bestowed  accordingly 
considerable  sums  on  his  relations  during  his  life,  and  his  charities 
to  others  were  nobly  extensive ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  left  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  fell  to  the  issue  of  his  mother's  second 
marriage. 

The  beauties  of  his  moral  character  were,  if  possible,  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  piety  was  not  less 
genuine  than  his  philosophy.  Fontenelle  has  pourtrayed  him  with 
truth  and  justice,  decorated,  but  not  disguised,  by  the  usual  fer- 
vour of  an  academician ;  and  at  home,  it  is  difficult  to  select  from 
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the  number,  and  the  variety  of  eulogies  which  embalm  his  memory. 
They  have  been  thus  summed  up  by  a  modern  writer,  with  a 
modesty  and  simplicity  well  applied  to  a  subject  in  whom  those 
qualities  were  eminently  conspicuous — tf  His  whole  life  was  one 
continued  series  of  labour,  patience,  charity,  generosity,  temper- 
ance, piety,  goodness,  and  every  other  virtue,  without  a  mixture  of 
any  known  vice  whatsoever."  To  these  testimonies  of  his  private 
worth  let  us  add  the  miniature  of  the  whole  man,  as  it  is  depicted 

in  his  epitaph. 

H.  S.  E. 

Isaacus  Newton,  Eques  Auratus, 

_Qui  animi  vi  prope  divina 
Cometarum  semitas,  Oceanique  gestus, 

Planetarum  motus,  figuras, 
Sua  mathesi  facem  preeferente, 

Primus  demonstravit. 

Radioram  lucis  dissimilitudines, 

Colorumque  inde  nascentium  proprietates, 

Quas  nemo  antea  vel  suspicatus  erat,  pervestigavit. 

Naturae,  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scripture, 

Sedulus,  sagax,  fidus  interpres, 
Dei  Opt.  Max.  majestatem  philosophia  asseruit, 

Evangelii  simplicitatem  moribus  expressit. 

Sibi  gratulentur  mortales,  tale  tantumque  extitisse 

Humani  generis  decus. 
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GEORGE  BRYDGES  RODNEY, 

FIRST  LORD  RODNEY. 

1  H  i  s  bright  ornament  to  the  long  list  of  our  naval  heroes  was 
born  in  the  month  of  December,  1717,  second  of  the  three  sons 
of  Henry  Rodney,  of  Walton  on  Thames,  in  early  life  a  cornet  of 
Horse,  and  afterwards  a  captain  of  marines,  by  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Newton,  an  eminent  civilian, 
who  had  been  employed  in  some  diplomatic  missions  to  the  Italian 
States.  It  has  been  said  that  he  received  his  Christian  names 
from  George  the  first,  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  that  the  royal 
yacht  was  commanded  by  his  father,  who  during  one  of  the  King's 
voyages  to  his  German  dominions,  attended  by  that  Nobleman, 
asked,  and  obtained,  permission  so  to  baptize  him,  and  that  they 
were  his  godfathers.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  King's  yacht 
is  always  commanded  by  a  naval  officer  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, and  we  have  seen  here  that  his  father  was  not  regularly  even 
in  the  naval  service.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  no  Duke 
of  Chandos  was  in  existence  till  two  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
,  son ;  yet  we  are  told  that  it  was  "  in  obedience  to  his  royal  and 
noble  godfathers"  that  the  youth  was  placed  in  the  sea-service ; 
and  thus  one  misrepresentation  usually  begets  another.  As  the 
subject,  though  of  little  moment,  has  been  carried  thus  far,  it 
may  not  improperly  be  observed  that  some  of  his  early  years  were 
passed  in  the  family  of  George  Brydges,  of  Keynsham,  in  Somer- 
setshire, representative  of  a  younger  line  of  the  House  of  Chandos, 
who  had  probably  been  his  sponsor,  and  had  given  him  those 
names. 

He  entered  the  navy  very  young,  and  is  said  to  have  presently 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  officers,  as  well  by  his  general  conduct 
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as  by  his  attention  to  his  professional  duties.  In  the  spring  of 
1742  he  was  appointed  by  Admiral  Matthews,  then  commanding 
the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  same  year  was  promoted  by  that  gentleman  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  Plymouth,  of  sixty  guns,  from  which  he  passed  succes- 
sively through  the  commands  of  the  Sheerness,  and  the  Ludlow 
Castle,  to  the  Eagle,  also  of  sixty  guns,  newly  built,  and  then 
cruising  on  the  Irish  station.  In  this  ship  occurred  his  first  suc- 
cess, in  the  capture  of  a  French  and  Spanish  privateer,  powerful 
vessels,  which  he  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  command  of  her  till  the  end  of  that  war,  and  had 
an  eminent  share  in  the  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  Sir  Edward 
Havvke,  in  October,  1747,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  over  the  French 
fleet,  led  by  M.  de  Vaudreuil.  In  this  action  he  was  long  des- 
perately engaged  with  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  at  once — "  The 
Eagle,"  said  Sir  Edward,  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  "  fell 
twice  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  owing  to  her  having  her  wheel 
shot  to  pieces ;  all  the  men  at  it  killed  ;  and  her  braces  and  bow- 
lines gone." 

In  March,  1749,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  removed  to 
the  command  of  the  Rainbow,  a  fourth  rate,  and  on  the  ninth  of 
the  following  May  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland, whither  he  sailed  with  the  small  squadron  which  was 
usually  stationed  there  in  time  of  peace.  During  his  absence  on 
this  service,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Saltash,  as  he  was,  soon  after  the  next  general  election,  for  that 
of  Oakharnpton.  He  now  obtained  the  command  of  the  Kent,  of 
seventy  guns,  commissioned  as  a  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth,  which 
he  held  till  the  year  1755,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  Prince 
George,  of  ninety,  in  which  he  remained  inactive  till  May,  1757, 
and  was  then  appointed  captain  of  the  Dublin,  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  in  which  he  this  year  again  served  under  Admiral  Hawke  in 
the  memorable,  but  fruitless  expedition  against  Rochfort.  In  the 
succeeding  spring  he  sailed  with  Admiral  Boscawen  on  a  cruise  in 
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the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1759,  was  raised 
to  the  station  of  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  in  which  he  sailed 
soon  after,  with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war  and  bomb  vessels, 
on  an  expedition  against  Havre  de  Grace,  where  a  formidable 
preparation  had  been  long  in  progress  for  an  invasion  of  England 
or  Ireland.  The  vigilance,  activity,  bravery,  and  skill,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  this  enterprise  were  incomparable,  and  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  we  forbear,  particularly  as  the  plan,  and  the  orders 
for  the  execution  of  it,  were  wholly  his  own,  to  relate  it  in  full 
detail.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  dispersed,  and  indeed  nearly 
destroyed,  the  whole  of  the  armament  of  flat-bottomed  boats  which 
had  been  equipped,  together  with  their  magazine  of  stores,  and 
the  town  of  Harfleur,  in  which  it  was  deposited.  He  remained 
long  after  this  signal  success  on  the  French  coast,  for  to  such  a 
height  had  the  apprehensions  of  invasion  arisen  in  London,  that 
it  had  become  matter  of  serious  policy  to  neglect  no  means  of 
obviating  them. 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1761,  he  was  returned  for  Pen- 
ryn,  and  was  now  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  for  the 
attack  of  Martinico,  on  which  he  sailed  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October.  It  was  completely  successful,  and  may  be  truly  con- 
sidered as  the  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  all  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies,  in  all  of  which  he  was  eminently  in- 
strumental. At  the  conclusion  of  these  services,  he  received  the 
commission  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue ;  on  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  1764,  was  created  a  Baronet;  and  on  the  third  of  De- 
cember, in  the  succeeding  year,  appointed  Master  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  The  first  material  act  of  his  leisure  was  highly  unpro- 
pitious,  not  to  say  ruinous,  in  the  minds  of  all  except  himself, 
who  valued  little  but  his  honour.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament in  1768,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  success  built  on  a  family 
connection  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  he  offered  himself 
a  candidate  in  a  contested  election  for  the  town  of  Northampton, 
which  he  gained  at  the  expence  of  perhaps  the  whole  that  he  had 
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realized  in  the  course  of  his  now  long  service.  In  October,  1770, 
he  became  Vice- Admiral  of  the  White,  and  then  of  the  Red 
squadrons,  and  in  the  August  of  the  following  year,  Rear-Admiral 
of  Great  Britain,  immediately  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  on  the  Jamaica  station,  on  assuming  which  he 
resigned  his  office  of  Master  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  allotted  for  the  continuance  of 
that  service  his  embarrassments  compelled  him  to  retire  to  France, 
where  he  was  residing  in  obscurity,  and  almost  penury,  when,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1778,  he  was  promoted  to  the  station 
of  Admiral  of  the  White.    It  has  been  reported,  but  with  great  im- 
probability, that  about  this  period,  Louis  the  fifteenth,  apprised  of 
his  necessities,  made  him  the  most  splendid  offers  to  tempt  him  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  France.     Those  who  tell  this  story,  affect 
to  give  us  the  very  words  of  Rodney's  answer  to  the  Duke  de 
Biron,  whom  the  king  had  commanded  to  make  the  proposal — 
"  My  distresses,  sir,  it  is  true,  have  driven  me  from  the  bosom  of 
my  country,  but  no  temptation  can  estrange  me  from  her  service. 
Had  this  offer  been  voluntary  on  your  part,  I  should  have  deemed 
it  an  insult,  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  it  proceeds  from  a  source 
that  can  do  no  wrong."    It  is  added  that "  the  Duke  was  so  struck 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Admiral  that  he  became  attached  to  him 
as  a  friend,  and  is  said  to  have  advanced  a  sum  of  money  to  him, 
that  he  might  revisit  England,  in  order  to  solicit  a  command." 
However  doubtful  the  former  part  of  the  tale,  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain; that  he  did,  during  his  exile,  contract  a  strict  intimacy  with 
that  nobleman,  who,  with  a  generosity  truly  chivalrous,  supplied 
him  with  a  loan  so  extensive  as  to  enable  him  to  return  with  ease, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  hostilities  had  lately  recommenced  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1779  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mander in  Chief  on  the  Leeward  Island  station,  whither  he  was 
ordered  to  repair,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  on  his  way  to  relieve 
Gibraltar,  then  besieged  by  the  Spaniards.  He  sailed  from  Spit- 
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head  about  the  middle  of  December,  and,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
following  month,  fell  in  with  sixteen  sail  of  Spanish  merchantmen 
bound  to  Cadiz,  under  convoy  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  and  six 
frigates,  the  whole  of  which  surrendered  to  him,  without  resist- 
ance. Passing  on  towards  Gibraltar,  he  met  on  the  fourteenth, 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  and  two  frigates,  which  he  instantly  engaged,  and,  in  an 
action  which  continued  unremittingly  for  ten  hours,  destroyed  or 
captured  seven  of  the  former,  the  Admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara, 
falling  into  his  hands.  This  signal  victory  thus  accomplished,  he 
sailed  to  Gibraltar,  which  having  effectually  relieved,  he  pursued 
his  course  to  the  West  Indies,  and  off  St.  Lucia,  found  the  French 
fleet,  in  force  superior  to  his  own,  but  evidently  inclined  to  avoid 
an  action.  After  several  days  however,  he  brought  them  to 
engage,  and  was,  though  not  with  circumstances  so  decisive  as 
those  which  marked  his  late  discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards,  again 
victorious.  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,"  said  he  in  his  own 
dispatches,  "  the  enemy  might  be  said  to  be  completely  beaten." 
He  attempted  for  many  days  to  bring  them  again  to  a  general 
engagement,  but  they  were  successful  in  eluding  his  endeavours, 
till  they  were  at  length  joined  near  Guadaloupe  by  eighteen  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line,  and  Rodney  was  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  stand  on 
the  defensive. 

The  news  of  these  accumulated  successes  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  a  degree  of  delight  and  approbation  which  amounted 
to  extravagance.  He  who  had  so  lately  been  banished  by  private 
misfortune  from  his  country ;  neglected  by  her  ministers ;  for- 
gotten by  her  people  ;  restored  to  his  family,  and  private  friends, 
but  by  the  bounty  of  a  foreigner,  and  a  public  enemy ;  became 
now,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  prime  object  of  applause  and 
honour ;  the  very  idol  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  unanimously  voted  to 
him ;  the  statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  were  infringed  by  ad- 
mitting him  a  supernumerary  Knight  Companion ;  the  City  of 
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Westminster,  unsolicited,  elected  him  one  of  its  representatives. 
The  very  mention  of  his  name  excited  all  the  emotions  of  love, 
and  joy,  and  gratitude.  "  How  strangely  and  rapidly,"  to  use  the 
words  of  one  who  has  written  largely  of  him, c:  he  quickly  after- 
wards fell  in  the  public  esteem,  will  be  presently  shewn."  He  fell 
however  to  rise  again  with  additional  glory. 

Rodney,  accompanied  by  General  Vaughan,  who  commanded 
the  troops  on  board  the  fleet,  now  sailed  to  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, on  a  misrepresentation  of  its  defenceless  state,  and  landed 
those  forces,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it,  but  found  the  enemy  in 
such  strength  that  he  was  well  satisfied  to  withdraw  them  without 
loss.  A  reinforcement  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  soon  after  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  instructions  for  the  immediate  attack  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  those  seas,  and  particularly  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Eustatia,  where  the  base  Hollanders,  our  professed  allies,  had 
established  a  vast  magazine  of  naval  and  military  stores,  solely 
for  the  supply  of  our  combined  enemies.  It  surrendered  on  the 
third  of  February,  1781,  without  resistance :  the  Commanders  for- 
mally confiscated  all  that  it  contained ;  and  property,  nearly  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling,  fell  into  their  hands ;  toge- 
ther with  one  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  ships,  richly  laden,  and 
some  vessels  of  war.  Rodney,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty 
communicating  the  news  of  this  important  event,  says  "  I  most 
sincerely  congratulate  their  Lordships  on  the  severe  blow  the 
Dutch  West  India  company,  and  the  perfidious  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam, have  sustained  by  the  capture  of  this  island."  And  in  a 
subsequent  letter — "  Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  your  Lordship 
on  the  acquisition  of  the  two  Dutch  colonies  of  Demarary  and 
Issequibo,  upon  the  Spanish  main ;  and,  although  more  colonies 
have  surrendered  upon  the  supposed  terms  granted  to  St.  Eustatia, 
yet  General  Vaughan  and  myself  thought  they  ought  to  be  put 
quite  on  a  different  footing,  and  not  treated  as  an  island  whose 
inhabitants,  though  belonging  to  a  state  who,  by  public  treaty, 
was  bound  to  assist  Great  Britain  against  her  avowed  enemies, 
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had  nevertheless  openly  assisted  her  public  enemy,  and  the  rebels 
to  her  state,  with  every  necessary  implement  of  war  and  provisions, 
perfidiously  breaking  those  treaties  they  had  sworn  to  maintain." 
On  the  justice  of  this  condign  chastisement  there  could  be  but 
one  reasonable  opinion,  and  the  King  and  the  Government  imme- 
diately manifested  their  approbation  of  the  Admiral's  conduct  by 
the  grant  of  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  himself,  with 
suitable  annuities  to  his  Lady,  and  to  each  of  his  children.  In  the 
mean  time  however,  heavy  complaints  from  those  who  were,  or 
pretended  to  be,  innocent  sufferers,  arrived  in  England,  which 
were  loudly  echoed  by  certain  merchants  of  London  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  infamous  traffick.  Rodney  was  represented  as 
having  sacrificed  his  duty  to  his  private  interests ;  his  continuance 
for  some  time  at  St.  Eustatia,  in  accordance  with  his  plans  of 
future  operations,  was  ascribed  to  his  eagerness  for  the  more  speedy 
and  advantageous  sale  of  his  prizes ;  and  every  calumny  that  could 
be  founded  on  the  occasion  was  levelled  at  him.  A  desperate  fac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  at  length  found  it  convenient  to 
join  the  outcry,  and  the  finest  talents  in  that  assembly  were  pro- 
stituted in  the  aggravation  of  these  slanders.  He  became  for  a 
short  time  the  most  unpopular  public  man  in  the  kingdom.  Mean- 
while his  warfare  was  in  some  degree  unsuccessful.  A  powerful 
French  squadron,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  appeared 
in  the  West  Indies  early  in  the  summer  of  1781.  Rodney,  with 
an  inferior  force,  used  every  effort  to  bring  them  to  action,  which 
they  not  only  contrived  to  avoid,  but  at  length  seized  the  island 
of  Tobago,  almost  in  his  sight.  He  soon  after  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  sailed  for  England  in 
very  ill  health,  doubtless  increased  by  chagrin,  where,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  an  enquiry  into  the  affair  of  St.  Eustatia  was  insti- 
tuted, in  the  conclusion  of  which  he  utterly  refuted  every  particular 
of  the  charge  which  had  been  prepared  against  him,  with  a  man- 
liness and  candour  which  would  have  covered  with  confusion  any 
other  party  than  that  which  had  combined  to  persecute  him. 
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On  the  sixth  of  November  he  was  appointed,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Hawke,  Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  within  a 
few  days  after  replaced  in  his  West  India  command.  He  repaired 
without  delay  to  that  station,  where,  being  joined  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  and  some  other  force  which  had  followed  him  from  home, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line.  After 
long  delays,  the  Count  de  Grasse  put  to  sea  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
and  Sir  George,  pursuing  him  with  the  utmost  possible  speed, 
overtook  him  near  the  island  of  Dominica.  De  Grasse  still  en- 
deavoured to  stand  only  on  the  defensive.  He  approached  how- 
ever so  near,  that  Rodney,  after  a  heavy  cannonade  between  the 
two  fleets  in  passing  each  other  on  contrary  tacks,  was  enabled 
to  gain  the  weather  gage,  and  so  to  force  the  French  to  an  action, 
which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  decided  by  the  manoeuvre,  then  nearly 
new  in  naval  tactics,  of  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  Be  that  as  it  might,  a  complete  and  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  them.  The  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  with  four  other  ships  of 
the  line,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  another  was 
sunk  in  the  action.  In  the  very  hour,  as  may  be  said,  of  this 
splendid  success,  the  faction  which  had  so  lately  essayed  to  make 
his  ruin  one  of  their  stepping  stones  to  the  attainment  of  power, 
and  had  now  seized  on  the  government,  sent  out  an  officer  to  su- 
persede him,  who  had  sailed  too  far  to  be  recalled  when  the  glo- 
rious news  arrived  in  London.  In  the  following  September  he 
returned  to  meet  a  renewal  of  vain  and  worthless  popularity,  and 
a  solid  and  honourable  reward  for  the  services  thus  splendidly 
ended.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1782,  he  had  been  advanced 
to  the  Peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney  Stoke, 
in  the  County  of  Somerset ;  and  on  the  first  of  the  following 
month  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  to  him  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  with  remainder  to  his  male  heirs  for  ever. 

Lord  Rodney  died  in  London,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
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1792,  having  been  twice  married  ;  first  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
Charles  Compton,  and  sister  to  Spencer,  eighth  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton of  his  family,  by  whom  he  had  issue  George,  his  successor ; 
James,  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  1776 ;  and 
Jane,  who  died  in  infancy.  By  his  second  Lady,  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  John  Clies,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon,  who  is  now  living, 
he  had  two  sons  ;  John,  and  Edward ;  and  four  daughters ;  Jane, 
married  to  William,  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers ;  Hen- 
rietta, Sarah  Brydges,  and  Margaret  Anne. 
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SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS 

HAD  his  descent  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  the 
North  of  England,  latterly  settled  on  considerable  estates  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  more  than  one  of  his  ancestors  sat  in  Parliament 
for  boroughs  in  that,  and  other  counties.  Joseph  Banks,  Member 
for  Peterborough  early  in  the  last  century,  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
William,  the  youngest,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Bate, 
and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  their  only  son,  who  was  born 
on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  in  the  year  1743. 

His  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1761,  retired  to 
a  habitation  at  Chelsea,  contiguous  to  the  well-known  botanical 
garden  of  the  apothecaries'  company,  and  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  this  choice  of  a  residence  was  in  a  great  measure  dictated  by 
the  son,  whose  delight  for  the  science  of  botany,  which  afterwards 
extended  itself  to  every  branch  of  natural  history,  had  distinguished 
his  almost  earliest  infancy.  Here  he  passed  in  rapture  his  seasons 
of  vacation  from  Eton,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  enlivening 
and  confirming  a  main  feature  of  that  passion  in  the  indulgence 
of  which  he  lived  and  died  so  eminently  known.  It  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  us  to  mention  a  whimsical  and  ridiculous  adven- 
ture into  which  this  darling  inclination  once  betrayed  him,  in  a 
retired  lane  somewhat  remote  from  his  mother's  house.  Some 
footpad  robberies  having  been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
those  employed  to  search  for  the  offender  happened  to  descry  the 
person  of  the  youthful  botanist,  cowering  in  a  ditch,  and  more  than 
half  concealed  by  the  surrounding  underwood.  The  situation  and 
appearance  were  suspicious.  They  seized  and  handcuffed,  and  led 
him  before  the  nearest  Magistrate,  where  his  own  artless  story, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  verdant  spoils  treasured  up  in  his  pockets, 
presently  procured  his  liberty. 
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Mr.  Banks  quitted  the  University  in  the  year  1763,  where,  amidst 

V 

a  general  devotion  to  books,  he  is  described  as  having  been  pecu- 
liarly zealous,  if  the  figure  may  be  allowed,  in  the  study  of  the 
book  of  nature,  and,  in  particular  of  its  richly-stored  section, 
botany.  The  course  of  life  which  he  now  adopted  displayed  the 
fine  example  of  an  English  youth,  born  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  and 
endowed  with  every  advantage  of  nature  and  education,  eagerly 
employing,  for  the  acquisition  and  enlargement  of  science,  all  the 
resources  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  of  a  body  and  mind  uncom- 
monly vigorous,  not  in  the  closet  alone,  but  in  braving  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  tedious  sea  voyages  and  inhospitable  climates. 
He  embarked,  without  a  single  scientific  companion,  for  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  returned,  laden  with  the 
choice  natural  productions  which  they  afford,  and  full  of  increased 
enthusiasm  for  the  science  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  even, 
as  it  should  seem,  for  the  personal  toil  which  he  had  now  found 
necessary  to  its  effectual  advancement.  He  presently  enlarged 
the  importance,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  his  studies,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  regular  system,  and  adopted  Linnseus,  and  the  botanical 
missionaries  of  that  great  man,  as  his  guides,  and  thus  became,  if 
not  the  founder,  at  least  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  a  great  and 
honoured  school. 

Between  four  and  five  years  however  appear  now  to  have  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Banks  again  quitted  England ;  and,  though  the  interval 
was  generally  assiduously  employed  on  the  objects  of  his  esta- 
blished pursuit,  yet  the  anecdotes  which  have  been  preserved  of 
that  period  of  his  life  refer  rather  to  his  enjoyment  of  rural  sports 
and  occupations  than  to  any  particular  addiction  to  study.  His 
person  was  tall  and  athletic;  he  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and 
delighted  in  active  amusements  little  less  than  in  the  higher 
occupations  which,  in  their  turns,  absorbed  his  mind.  He  was  at 
one  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for  his  love  of  archery,  but  at 
this  time  his  favourite  relaxation  was  fishing.  He  frequently 
passed  days,  and  even  nights,  on  Whittlesea  Mere,  a  lake  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Revesby  Abbey,  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  and,  when  in 
London,  days  and  nights  also  upon  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  company 
with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  as  zealous  in  the  sport  as  himself. 
The  congeniality  of  inclination  which  thus  led  to  his  intimacy 
with  that  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  that  distin- 
guished opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste  for  romantic  mari- 
time enterprise,  still  always  in  search  of  new  discoveries  in 
natural  history,  which  he  had  soon  after  the  pleasure  of  finding 
within  his  reach.  The  commencement  of  a  new  reigny  the 
peace  of  1763,  and  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  himself 
a  lover  of  science,  had  been  marked  in  England  by  public  efforts 
to  extend  its  bounds,  and  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  were  still  wholly  unknown,  or  only  partially  discovered. 
The  South  Sea  had  been  visited  by  Captain  Wallace,  and  the 
position  and  general  character  of  the  island  of  Otaheite  had  been 
ascertained,  and  this  spot  had  been  determined  by  philosophical 
men  in  England  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  observing  the 
transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun,  an  astrono- 
mical phenomenon  the  accurate  data  of  which  were  expected  to 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

A  representation  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by  the  Royal 
Society  to  the  King's  government,  and  favourably  received,  the 
plan  of  a  general  voyage  of  discovery,  embracing  in  particular  the 
original  object  of  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was  arranged,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  whose  head  was  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  proceeded  to  commission  the  Endeavour,  under 
the  command  of  the  memorable  Cook,  for  the  projected  service, 
and  Banks,  burning  with  ambition  and  curiosity  to  be  allowed  to 
join  in  it,  obtained  the  aid  of  his  noble  friend,  and  succeeded  in, 
his  wishes.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solander,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  he  was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  expedition, 
in  which  capacity,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen,  and  four  ser- 
vants, he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
August,  1768. 
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The  voyage  between  England  and  Madeira  was  by  no  means 
fruitless  of  objects  of  research,  but  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  jealousy 
of  the  colonial  government  forbade  their  exploring  the  treasures 
of  the  South  American  shores :  but,  on  arriving  at  Terra  del 
Fuego,  they  disembarked,  and,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  winter 
season  in  that  extremity  of  the  discovered  globe,  acquired  a 
splendid  variety  of  specimens.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished,  through  the  inten- 
sity of  the  cold,  and  Solander  also  was  so  far  overcome  as  to  have 
been  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Banks,  whose  power- 
ful constitution  enabled  him  to  struggle  successfully  with  the 
fatal  propensity  to  sleep  by  which,  indeed,  he  had  already  been 
seized  himself.  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1769,  after  crossing  the 
whole  of  the  southern  ocean,  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
they  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  that  island,  and  here, 
during  a  space  of  four  months,  devoted  essentially  to  the  astro- 
nomical objects  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Banks  cultivated  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the  interior,  as  well  as 
with  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was  it  only  as  a 
naturalist  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Otaheite :  his  command- 
ing presence,  frank  and  open  manners,  and  sound  judgement, 
speedily  obtained  for  him  the  regard  and  deference  of  the  natives, 
among  whom  he  was  frequently  the  arbiter  of  disputes,  and  the 
cultivator  of  peace.  Meanwhile  his  personal  advantages  seem  to 
have  secured  to  him  a  considerable  share  of  admiration  among 
the  female  part  of  the  community.  The  wife  of  a  great  chief,  and 
Oberea,  the  Queen  regnant  of  the  island,  flattered  him  with  so 
much  attention  as  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery  of  his  companions 
of  the  voyage,  and  became  occasionally  the  subject  of  good- 
humoured  satire  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  upon  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
and,  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand,  New 
Holland,  and  New  South  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of 
Batavia,  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1771, 
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the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  having  occupied  nearly  three 
years.  Even  during  the  prosecution  of  this  most  arduous  under- 
taking, Mr.  Banks  concerted  with  his  companion,  Solander,  an 
enterprize  entirely  their  own,  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  Iceland, 
including  a  visit  to  some  of  the  northern  isles  of  Scotland.  For 
this  purpose,  very  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  chartered  a  vessel, 
in  which  he  embarked  with  his  friend.  His  researches  in  Iceland 
were  not  only  eminently  curious,  but  in  some  respects  attended 
by  results  very  useful,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Europe,  even  of  England,  where  their  very 
existence  was  till  then  but  imperfectly  known,  the  stupendous 
beauties  of  Staffa,  its  basaltic  columns,  and  cave  of  Fingal.  Upon 
his  return,  he  wrote  and  printed  an  "  Account  of  Staffa,"  the  first 
of  the  only  two  independent  publications,  both  exceedingly  brief, 
that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Banks  was  now  nearly  at 
the  height  of  his  public  reputation,  and  enjoyed  a  general  celebrity. 
He  was  elected  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  all  the  most  eminent 
bodies  of  a  similar  character  in  Europe;  had  the  honour  of 
becoming  personally  known  to  the  King,  and  mingled  largely  in 
society,  as  well  of  the  great  and  gay  as  of  the  scientific,  purchased 
an  extensive  library,  arranged  a  museum,  and  engaged  in  much 
foreign  correspondence.  He  now  added  to  his  studies  the  kindred 
interests  of  gardening  and  husbandry,  and  became  a  party  in  a 
considerable  undertaking  for  draining  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  by  the 
result  of  which  it  is  said  he  nearly  doubled  the  value  of  his  own 
estates. 

In  1777,  Sir  John  Pringle,  having  excited  much  disgust  by  in- 
decent expressions  of  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  lately  revolted 
colonies  of  North  America,  found  it  prudent  to  resign  the  chair 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Mr.  Banks  was  chosen  President  on  the 
thirtieth  of  November  in  that  year.  This  election  was  not  only 
carried  but  followed  by  great  heats  and  animosities.  The  mathe- 
maticians and  naturalists  appeared  in  hostile  array  against  each 
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other.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  powerful  leader  of  the 
former,  assailed  the  new  President  with  vehemence  ;  declared  his 
contempt  for  the  pursuits  and  attainments  of  the  man  who  was 
thus  placed  in  the  chair  that  had  been  once  filled  by  the  illustrious 
Newton ;  and  threatened  to  es  leave  him,  and  his  mace  to  them- 
selves, and  to  secede  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  malcon- 
tents;" while  the  naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  more  decent,  but 
not  less  bitter,  impeached  Dr.  Hutton,  and  removed  him  from  the 
office  of  foreign  secretary.  Hutton,  of  course,  received  the  warmest 
acknowledgements  of  his  services  from  their  opponents,  who  had 
the  address,  about  the  same  time,  to  prevent  a  vote  of  thanks 
being  given  to  Banks.  The  sourness  of  political  party,  according 
to  English  custom,  mingled  itself  with  these  bickerings,  and  com- 
pleted the  discord :  Banks  however  finally  triumphed,  and  held 
the  office  for  the  many  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Banks  natural  his- 
tory was  any  thing  but  a  barren  science ;  and  that  neither  the 
mathematics,  nor  chemistry,  the  pursuit  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  supervened  upon  that  of  natural  history,  as  the  latter  had  upon 
physics,  even  in  themselves  possess  a  more  practical,  though  per- 
haps a  more  diversified,  bearing  than  that  science.  Every  thought 
of  Banks  was  practical ;  it  tended  every  where  and  always  to  the 
application  of  the  physical  commodities  of  nature  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  physical 
resources  of  mankind  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  ample  ground  for 
venturing  on  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  kindred  temper  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign  of  his  time  which  raised  him  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  conducted  him  through  his  various 
honours  at  length  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  The  strong  and 
practical  good  sense  of  the  revered  George  the  Third  delighted  in 
the  possession  of  a  subject  who,  born  in  station  and  affluence,  and 
zealous  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  aimed,  if  not  alone  yet 
pre-eminently,  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  immediate  benefit 
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of  his  country,  and  of  mankind.  When  he  visited  the  South  Seas, 
and  beheld  their  valuable  production,  the  bread-fruit,  he  instantly 
determined  to  introduce  it  into  the  parallel  climate  of  the  West 
Indies.  In  Iceland,  his  mind  was  not  engrossed  by  pursuits  of 
curiosity,  but  he  pondered  on  the  means  of  benefiting  its  people, 
and  communicated  with  success  the  results  to  the  Danish  Court. 
When  at  home,  he  turned  the  attention  of  government  to  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  New  South  Wales.  With  him  botany 
and  zoology  were  but  the  handmaids  of  husbandry  and  horticul- 
ture ;  he  tilled,  he  planted,  he  bred,  and  he  became  the  inventor 
of  improvements  in  the  implements  of  the  farm  and  the  garden. 
Thus  disposed  and  qualified,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  King  might  adopt  Jhim  as  his  actual  adviser  and  assistant  in 
those  affairs  of  husbandry  in  which  his  Majesty  had  so  patrioti- 
cally engaged,  and  consider  it  a  benefaction  to  the  country  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  all  its  science.  With  reference  to  these 
considerations,  some  degree  of  interest  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
attach  to  the  following  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which,  besides  speak- 
ing of  the  immediate  occasion  which  had  then  brought  him  into 
his  Majesty's  presence,  he  bears  testimony  to  the  King's  perfect 
recovery  at  the  time  from  the  lamentable  malady  with  which  he 
had  been  then  afflicted. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR,  Soho  Square,  Feb.  23,  1789. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  sincerely  on  the  recovery  of 
his  Majesty,  to  which  I  can  bear  the  most  ample  testimony,  hav- 
ing had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  by  him  on  the  subjects  of 
gardening  and  farming.  I  was  sent  for  on  Saturday,  as  usual, 
and  attended  in  the  garden  and  farm  for  three  hours,  during  which 
time  he  gave  his  orders  as  usual,  and  talked  to  me  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  without  once  uttering  a  weak  or  a  foolish  sentence. 
In  bodily  health  he  is  certainly  improved.  He  is  lighter  by  about 
fifteen  pounds  than  he  was.  He  is  more  agile,  and  walks  as  firm 
as  ever  he  did.  We  did  not  walk  less  than  four  miles,  in  the 
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garden,  and  adjoining  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
able  at  this  moment  to  resume  the  reins  of  government ;  but  then 
he  will  not  do  it  for  some  time,  lest  too  much  exertion  of  mind 
might  endanger  a  relapse. 

Most  faithfully  your's, 

Jos.  BANKS." 

He  received  indeed  both  before  and  after  this  date  public  marks 
of  the  royal  favour  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  it.  So  early  as  the  third  of  June,  1781,  he 
had  been  created  a  Baronet;  on  the  first  of  July,  1795,  he  was 
invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  March,  1797,  was,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many, 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  strange  that,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  life,  and  after  having  accepted,  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  these  aristocratic  distinctions,  that  he  should  have 
suddenly  become  an  admirer  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of 
revolutionary  France.  Very  early  in  the  year  1802,  the  French 
Academy,  which  had  lately,  in  the  rage  for  general  change, 
assumed  the  name  of  "  the  National  Institute,"  sent  him  a  Di- 
ploma, constituting  him  a  foreign  associate  of  their  body.  He 
received  this  compliment,  scarcely  worthy  of  him,  even  with  rap- 
ture, and  instantly  acknowledged  it,  by  a  letter  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  January  (which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  happened  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  murther  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth)  in  which 
he  addressed  his  new  brethren  by  the  marked  appellation  of 
"  Citizens,"  not  only  with  the  most  fulsome  adulation,  but  even 
with  unnecessary  expressions  of  complacency — "  To  be,"  says  he, 
"  elected  to  be  an  associate  of  the  first  literary  society  in  the  world, 
surpasses  my  most  ambitious  hopes ;  and  I  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful towards  a  society  which  has  conferred  upon  me  this  honour, 
and  towards  a  nation  of  which  it  is  the  literary  representative ; 
a  nation  which,  during  the  most  frightful  convulsions  of  the  late 
terrible  revolution,  never  ceased  to  possess  my  esteem,"  &c. 
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This  letter  was  soon  animadverted  on  by  his  old  censor,  Bishop 
Horsley,  under  the  signature  of  "  Misogallus,"  which  that  Prelate 
took  no  pains  to  disown,  with  a  severity  which  fell  nothing  short 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  earlier  critics  and  disputants — Let  a  few 
lines  from  the  commencement  of  it  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
— "  Supposing  your  acceptance  of  the  nomination  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  your  dignity,  which  however  I  deny,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  first  and  concluding  parts  of  your  letter, 
which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  acknow- 
ledgement, but  the  intermediate  part  is  highly  reprehensible.  It 
is  replete  with  sentiments  which  are  a  compound  of  scurrility, 
disloyalty,  and  falsehood :  sentiments  which  ought  never  to  be 
conceived  by  an  English  heart,  never  written  by  an  English  hand, 
and,  least  of  all,  by  yours,  distinguished  as  you  are  by  repeated 
(out  of  respect  to  his  Majesty,  I  will  not  say  unmerited)  marks  of 
royal  favour,  and  elevated  to  a  station  in  which  the  country  may 
be  excused  for  looking  up  to  you  as  the  jealous  guardian,  and  not 
the  betrayer,  of  its  literary  credit."  In  another  part  of  his  letter, 
the  Bishop  charges  Sir  Joseph  with  having  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  sent  to  France,  the  collection  of  curiosities  made  by  the 
unfortunate  la  PeVouse,  which  a  surviving  loyal  companion  of 
whom  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  then  exiled  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, and  had  been  commanded  by  that  Prince  to  present  in  his 
name  to  the  Queen  of  England.  A  further  detail  of  these  matters 
would  exceed  the  proposed  limits  of  this  sketch,  but  it  would  be 
blameable  to  pass  them  over  wholly  unnoticed,  while  indeed  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  enlarge  on  them.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  obvious  probability,  that  they  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the 
regard  previously  entertained  for  him  at  Windsor.  He  continued 
however  to  be  annually  re-elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  to  live  amidst  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  branches 
of  science,  remaining,  till  his  death,  the  centre  of  all  communica- 
tion regarding  them,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whose  vigorous  health,  and  bodily  acti- 
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vity,  references  have  already  been  here  made,  became  in  his  latter 
years  a  pitiable  sufferer  from  the  gout.  He  appeared,  while  pre- 
siding in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  he  is  represented  in 
the  animated  portrait  prefixed  to  this  Memoir,  from  the  pencil  of 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  be  in  the  fullest  health 
and  strength,  but,  on  rising  from  his  seat,  it  appeared  that  his 
body  was  bent  nearly  double.  He  used  however,  with  some  suc- 
cess, the  medicine  of  an  empiric,  till,  as  he  used  to  believe  and 
say,  he  had  exhausted  all  its  virtues.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  in  the  year  1820,  leaving,  by  his  Lady,  Dorothy,  eldest 
of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  William  Western  Hugessen, 
of  Provender,  in  the  parish  of  Norton,  in  Kent,  no  issue. 
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